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LECTURE XVIII. 



FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE— GENERAL CH A- 
RACTERS OF STYLE— DIFFUSE, CONCISE 
—FEEBLE^ NERVOUS— DRY, PLAIN, NEAT, 
ELEGANT, FLOWERY, ' 

Having treated, at considerable length, of 
the figures of speech, of their origin, of their 
their nature, and of the management of such of 
them as are important enough to require a parti- 
cular discussion, before finally dismissing this sub- 
ject, I think it incumbent on me to make some 
observations concerning the proper use of figura- 
tive language in general. These, indeed, I haVe, 
in part, already anticipated. But, as great errors 
are often committed in this part of style, especially 
by young writers, it may be of use that I bring to- 
gether, under one view, the most material direc- 
tions on this head* 

I BEGIN with repeating an obiservation, formerly 
made, that neither all the beauties, nor even the 
chief beauties of composition, depend upon tropes 
and figures. Some of the most sublime and most 

VOL. ij. , 3 
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2 FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. LECT. XYIII. 

pathetic passages of the most admired authors, both 
in prose and poetry, are expressed in the most simple 
style, without any figure at all ; instances of which 
I have before given. On the other hand, a com- 
position may abound with these studied ornaments ; 
the language may be artful, splendid, and highly 
figured, and yet the composition be on the whole 
frigid and unaffecting. l^'ot to speak of sentio^ei^t 
and thought, which constitute the real and lastmg 
merit of any work, if the style be stiff and affected, 
' if it be deficient in perspicuity or precision, or in ease 
and neatness, all the figures that can be employed , 
will heyet render it agreeable : they may dazzle a 
Vulgar, but will nev^r please a judicious eye. 

Iw the second place, figures, in order to be 
beautiful, must always rise naturally from the sul>. 
ject. I have shewn that all of them are the lan- 
guage either of imagination, or of passion; some 
of them suggested by imagination, when it is 
awakened and sprightly, such as. metaphors and 
comparisons; others by passion or more heated 
emotion, such as personifications and apostrophes. 
Of course they are b^utifiil then oidy, when they 
are prompted by fancy, or by passion. They must 
rise of their own accord ; they must flow from a 
mind warmed by the object which it seeks to • de- 
scribe J we should never interrupt the course of 
thought to qast about for figures. If they be 
nought after coolly, and festened on as designed or- 
naments, th^ will have a miserable effect. It is a 
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LECT. XVnU nOURAyiVE LANGUAGE 3 

very erroneous idea, which many have of the or- 
naments of style, as if they were things detached 
from the subject, and that could be stuck to it like 
lace upon a coat : this is uideed, 

Purpureus late qui splendeat unus aut dlter 

Asittitur panous *.— • Abs Post. 

And it is this false idea which has often brought 
attention to the beauties of writing into disrepute. 
Whereas, the real and proper ornaments of style 
arise from sentiment. They flow in the same stream 
with the current of thought. A writer of genius 
concaves his subject strongly j his imagination is 
filled and impressed with it ; and pours itself forth 
in that figurative language which imagination na* 
turally speaks. He puts on no emotion which 
his subject does not raise in him ; he speaks as he 
feels; but his style will be beautiful, because his 
feelings are lively. On occasions, when fancy is 
languid, or finds nothing to rouse it, we should 
never attempt to hunt for figures. We then work, 
as it is said, ** invita Minerva ;'^ supposing figures 
invepted, they will have the appearance of being 
forced ; and in this case, they had much better be 
omitted; ' 

In the third place, even when ima^atifen' 
prompts, apd the subject ..^jaturally gives rise ^tp. 



1 ' ' i\J[ ftJJ J ' Mi A U ' .*J 



* /* Shreds of jpurple with broad lusjji^' sWSe, '''^^' 
'« SewM onyour pdem.*^ ' -' ' ^^^''' ' l^kAyfcifil 
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4 ?1(JURATIVE I.ANGUAGE. LECT. XVIII, 

figures, they must, however, not be employed too 
frequently. In all beauty, " simplex munditiis'* 
is a capital quality. Nothing derogates more from 
the weight and dignity of any composition, than 
too great attention to ornament. Whw th^ orna- 
ments cost labour, that labour always appears; 
though tb^y should cost us none, $till the reader or 
hearer jnay be surfeited with tl^em; find when they 
come too thick, they give the impression of a light 
and frothy genius, that evaporates in, show, rather 
than brings forth what is solid. The directions of 
the ancient critics, on this head, are full of good 
^ense, and deserve careful attention. *' Voluptatibus 
*' maximis*,'* says Cicero, de Orj^t.; 1.. iii. " fasti- 
** dium finitimum est in rebus omnibus ; quo hoc 
^' minus in oratione^ miremur. In qua vel ex 
" poetis, vel pratoribu^ possumus judicsire, con. 
*^ cinnam, ornatam, festivan) sine intermissionej 
^? quamvis claris $it cploribus picta^ vel poesis, vel 
^' pratio, non posse in delectation^ esse diuturna. 
f* Quare, bene et .praeclare, quamvi^ nobis saepe 
f* dicatur^ belle et festive nimium s^pe nolo*.*' To 



* " In all human things, disgust borders so nearly on the most 
^' lively pleasures, that we need not be surprised to find this 
*f hjqld in eloguenee. From reading either poets or orators we 
** may. easily satisfy ourselves, that neither a poem nor aii ora- 
'* tiori, which, without intermission, is showy and sparkling^, 
** can -please «» long* -Wherefore, though wemay wish for the 
** frequentpraise of haying, expressed ourselves well and pro- 
** per^y,. w^ should not coyet repeated applause for being 
" bright and splendid.?. 
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LECt*. XVtlU FIOURATIVB LANGUAGE. 5 

the same purpose, are the excellent directions with 
which Quinctilian' concludes his discourse concern- 
ing figures, 1. ix. c. 3. " Ego illud de iis figuris 
<* quae verae fiunt, adjiciam breviter, sicut oruant 
" orationem opportunae positae, ita ineptissimas esse 
** cum immodiee petuntur. Sunt, qui neglecto re- 
** rum pondere et viribus sententiarum, si vel inania ^ 
** verba in hos modos depravarunt, summos se ju- 
" dicant artifices; ideoquenondesinunteasnectere; ' 
** quas sine sententia sectare, tam est ridiculiim 
" quam quaerere habitum gestumque sine corpore. 
" Ne has quidem quae rectse fiunt, densandae sunt 
^^ nimis. Sciendum imprimis quid quisque postulet 
** locus, quid persona, quid tempus. Major enim.. 
^ pars harum figurarum posita est in delectatione. 
** Ubi vero, atrocitate, invidia, miseratione pug- 
*' nandum est j quis ferat verbis contrapositis, et 
^* consimilibus, et pariter cadentibus, irascentem, 
*' flentem, rogantem ? Cum in his rebus, cura ver- 
** borum deroget affectibus fidem ; et ubicunque 
*' ars ostentatur, Veritas abesse videatur *.** After 



* ** I must add concerning those figures which are proper 
** in themselves, that, as they beautify a composition when they 
" are seasonably introduced, sO they deform it greatly if too 
" frequently sought after. There are some, who, neglecting 
** strength of sentiment and weight of matter, if they can only 
" force their empty words into a figurative style, imagine them- 
<* selves great writers ; and therefore continually string toge- 
** ther such ornaments; which is just as ridiculous, whpre 
** there is no sentimeat to support them, as to contrive gestures 
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6 FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. LECT. XVIII. 

these judicious and useful observations, I have no 
tnore to add^ on this subject, except this admomtion^ 

In the fourth place, that without a genius for 
figurative language, none should attempt it. Infa- 
gination is a power not to be acquired ; it must be 
derived from nature. Its redundancies we may 
prune, its deviations we may correct, its sphere we 
may enlarge; but the faculty itself we cannot create; 
and all efforts towards a metaphorical ornamented 
style, if we are destitute of the proper genius for it, 
will prove awkward and disgusting. Let us satisfy 
* ourselves, however, by considering that without this 
talent, or at least with a very small measure of it, 
we may both write and speak to advantage. Good 
sense, clear ideas, perspicuity of language, and pro- 
per arrangement of words and thoughts, will aU 
ways command attention. These are, indeed, the 
foundations of all solid merit, both in speaking and 
writing. Many subjects require nothing more: and 



•* and dresses for what wants a body. Even those figures 
« which a subject admits, must not come too thick. We must 
" begin with considering what the occasion, the time, and the 
" person who speaks, render proper. For the object aimed at 
<* by the greater part of these figures is entertainment. But 
** when the subject becomes deeply serious^ and strong pas- 
** sions are to be moved, who can hear the orator^ who, in af. 
** fected language and balanced phrases, endeavours to express 
^* wrath, conmiiseration, or earnest entreaty ? On all such oc- 
<^ casions, a solicitous attention to words weakens passion ; 
" and when so much art is shewn, there is euspeaed to be lit* 
*' tie sincerity.** 
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LECT. XVni. GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE. 7 

those whiqh admit of ornament, admit it only as a 
secondary requisite. To study and to know our own 
genius well ; to follow nature ; to seek to improve, 
but not to force it ; are directions which cannot be 
too ofttn given to those who desire to excel in the 
liberal arts. 

When I entered on the consideration of style, 
I observed that words being the copies of our 
ideas, there must always be a very intimate con- 
nection between the manner in which every writer 
employs words, and bis manner of thinking ; and 
ijiat, from the peculiarity of thought and expres^on 
which belongs to him, there is a certain character 
imprinted on his style, which may be denominated 
his manner ; commonly expressed by such general 
terms, as strong, weak, dry, simple, affected, or 
the like. These dbtinctions carry, in general, some 
reference to an author's manner of thinking, but 
refer chiefly to his mode of expression. They arise 
from the whole tenour of his language ; and com* 
prehend the effect produced by all those parts of 
style which we have already considered; the choice 
which he makes of single nirords,; his arrangement 
of these in sentences ; the degree of his precision ; 
rxkI his embellishment, by means of musical ca« 
dence, figures^ or other. art$ of speech. Of such 
general diar^cers of ^yle, therefore, it remains 
now to speak, as the result of those underlets of 
which I have hitherto treated. 
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That different subjects require to be treated 
of in different sorts of style, is a position so ob- 
vious, that I shall not stay to illustrate it. Every 
one sees that treatises of philosophy, for instance, 
ought not to be composed in the same style with 
orations. Every one sees also, that different parts 
of the same composition require a variation in the 
style and manner. In a sermon, for instance, or 
any harangue, the application or peroration admits 
more ornament, and requires more warmth, than 
the didactic part. Biit 'what I mean at present 
to remark is, that, amidst this variety, we still 
expect to find, in the compositions of any one 
man, some degree of uniformity or consistency 
with himself in manner ; we expect to find some 
predominant character of style impressed on all 
his writings, which shall be suited to, and shall 
mark, his particular genius and turn of mind. 
The orations in Livy differ much in; style, as 
they ought to do, from -the rest of hi$ history. The 
same is the case with those in Tacitus. Yet both 
in Livy's orations, and in those of Tacitus, we are 
able clearly to trace- the distinguishing maimer of 
each historian ; the ma^ificent fulness of the one, 
and the sententious conciseness of the other. The 
" Lettres Persanes," and '* L'Esprit de Loix/' are 
the works of the same author. They required very 
different composition surely, and- accordingly they 
differ widely ; -yet still we* see file same hand. 
Wherever there is real and native genius, it gitles 
a determination to one kind of style rather than 
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LECT. XVIII. OF STYLE. 9 

another. Where nothing of tins appears ; where 
there k no marked nor peculiar character in the 
compositions of any author, we are apt to mfer, not 
without reason, that he is a vulgar and trivial author, 
who writes from imitation, and not from the impulse 
of original genius. As the most celebrated painters 
are known by their hand, so the best and most 
original writers are known and distinguished, 
throughout all their works, by their style and pe- 
culiar manner. This will be found to hold almost 
without exception. 

Thb ancient critics attended to these general 
characters of style which we are now to consider* 
Dionysius of Halicamassus divides them into three 
kindS) and calls them the austere, the florid^ and 
the middle. By the austere he means a style dis« 
tinguished for strength and firmness, with a neglect 
of smoothness and ornament; for examplesof which, 
he gives Pindar and ^chylus among the poets^ 
and Thucydides among the prose writers. By the 
florid, he means, as the name indicates, a style or- 
namented, flowing, and sweet j resting more upon 
numbers^ and grace, than strength ; he instances 
Hesiod, Sappho, Anacreon, Euripides, and princi- 
pally Isocrates. The middle kind is the just 
mean between these, and comprehends the beauties 
of both; in which class he places Homer and 
Sophocles among the poets ; in prose, Herodotus, 
Demosthenes, Plato, and (what seems strange) 
Aristotle. This must be a very wide class indeed^ 
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which comprehends Plato and Aristotle under one 
arricle as to style *. Cicero and Quincdlian make 
also a threefold division of style, though with re- 
spect to different qualities of it ; in which they are 
followed by most of the modern writiers on rhe- 
toric ; the Simplex^ Tenue^ or Subtile^ the Grave or 
yehemms ; and the Medium^ or Temperatum genus 
(Ucendi. But these divisions, and the illustrations 
they give of them, are so loose and general, that 
they cannot advance us much in our ideas of style. 
1 shall endeavour to be a little more particular in 
what I have to say on this subject. 

. One of the first and most obvious distinctions 
of the diff*erent kinds of style, is what arises from 
an author's spreading out his thoughts, more or 
less. This distinction forms, what are called, the 
diffuse and the concise styles. A concise write^f 
compresses his thoughts into the fewest possible 
words ; he seeks to employ none but such as are 
most expressive ; he lops off, as redundant, every 
expression which does not add something material 
to the sense. Ornament^ he does not reject ; he 
may be lively and figured ; but his ornament is in- 
tended for the sake of force, rather than grace. 
He never gives you the same thought twice. He 
places it in the light which appears to him the 
most striking ; but if you do not aj^rehend it 
well in that light, you need not expect to find, it 'in 



* De Compoaitionc Verborum, cap. 2^. 
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LECr. XVIII. DWTUSE STYLE. 11 

any other. His sentences are arranged i;nth com- 
pactness and strength, rather than with cadence and 
harmony. The utmost precision is studied m them ; 
and they are commonly designed to suggest more 
to the reader^'s imagination than they directly ex* 
press. 

A DIFFUSE writer unfolds his thought fully. He 
places it in a variety of lights, and gives the reader, 
every possible assistance for understanding it com- 
pletely. He is not very careful to express it at first 
in its full strength ; because he is to repeat the im« 
pression ; and what he wants in strength, he pro- 
poses to supply by copiousness. Writers of thi$ 
character generally love magnificence and ampli- 
fication. Their periods naturally run out into some 
length ; and having room for ornament of every 
kind, they admit it freely. 

Each of these manners has its peculiar advan- 
tages ; and each becomes feulty when carried to the 
extreme. The extreme of conciseness becomes 
abrupt and obscure; it is apt also to lead into a style 
too pointed, and bordering on the epigrammatic. 
The extreme of difFuseness becomes weak and 
languid, and- tires the reader. However, to one 
or other of these two manners, a writer may lean 
according as his genius prompts him ; and under 
the general character of a concise, or of a more 
open and diffuse style, may possess much beauty in 
his composition. 
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12 CONCISE AND liXCT. XVIII. 

For illustrations of these general characters, I 
can only refer to the writers who are examples of 
them. It is not so much from detached passages, 
such as I was wont formerly to quote for instances, 
as from the current of an author's style, that we are 
to collect the idea of a formed manner of writing. 
The two most remarkable examples that I know, 
of conciseness carried as far as propriety will allow, 
perhaps in some cases farther, are Tacitus the his- 
torian, and the President Montesquieu in " L Esprit 
deXoix." Aristotle too holds an eminent rank 
among didactic writers for his brevity. Perhaps no 
writer in the world was ever so frugal of his words 
as Aristotle ; but this frugality of expression fre- 
quently darkens his meaning. • Of a beautiful and 
magnificent diffuseness, Cicero is, beyond doubt, 
the most illustrious instance. thsill can be given. Ad- 
dison also, and Sir William Temple, come in some 
degree under this class. 

In judging when it is proper to lean to the con- 
cise, and when to the diffuse manner, we must he 
directed by the nature of the composition. Dis- 
courses that are to be spoken, require a more copi- 
ous style than books that are to be read. When 
the whole meaning must be catched from the 
mouth of the speaker, without the advantage which 
books afford of pausing at pleasure, and reviewing 
what appears obscure, great conciseness is always 
to be avoided. We should never presume too much 
on the quickness of our hearer's understanding ; 
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J-ECT. XVIII. DIFFUSE STYLE. 18 

but our Style ought to be such, that the bulk of 
men caii go along with us easily, and whhout 
eflFort. A flowing copious style, therefore, is re- 
quired in all public speakers ; guarding, at the same 
time, against such a degree of diflFusion as renders 
them languid and tiresome; which will always 
prove the case, when they inculcate too much, and 
present the same thought under too many different 
views, 

Ik written compositions, a certain degree of 
conciseness possesses great advantages. It is more 
lively $ keeps up attention ; makes a brisker and 
stronger impression ; and gratifies the mind by sup- 
plying more exercise to a reader's own thought. 
A sendment which, expressed diffusely, will barely 
be admitted to be just, expressed concisely, will be ' 
admired as spirited. Description, when we want 
to have it vivid and animated, should be in a con- 
cise strain. This is different from the common 
opinion ; most persons being ready to suppose, that 
upon description a writer may dwell more sa&ly 
than upon other things, and that by a full and ex* 
tended ^yle, it is rendered more rich and expres- 
sive. I apprehend, on the contrary, that a diffuse 
maxiner generally weakens it. Any redundant words 
or: circuinstances. epEcumbo* the fancy, and make 
the object we present flo it, appear confused and 
tndisdnct. Ac^oniingly, . the most masterly de- 
cribers. Homer, Tacitus, Milton, are almost aU 
ways concise in their descriptions. They shew 
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US more of an object at on^e glaace, than a feeble 
diffuse writer can shew, foy turning it round and 
round in a variety of lights. The strength and 
vivacity oi description, whether in prose or poetry, 
depend much more upon the happy choice of one 
or two striking circumst2uu:es, than upon the mui* 
tiplication of them. 

Addresses to the passions, likewise, ought to 
be in the concise, radier than the diffuse manner. 
Xn these, it is dangerous to be diffuse, because it is 
very difficult to support proper wsurmth for any 
length of time. When we become prolix, we ax* 
always in hazard of cooling the reader. The heart, 
too, and the fancy, run fast ; and if once we can 
put them in motion, they supply many particulars 
to gteater advantage than an author can display 
them. The case is different when we address our^ 
selvea to the understanding: as in all matters 
of^ reasoaiing, explication, and instruction. There 
I would prefer a more free and diffuse manner. 
When you are to strike the fancy, or to move the 
heart, be concise ; when you are to inform the un- 
derstanding, which moves more slowly, and requires 
the iissistance of a guidft, it is better to be full. 
Historical narration may be beautiful, either in a 
concise or a diffuse mann^, according to the 
writer's genius. Livy and Herodotus are ^iiffuse; 
Thucydides aild Sallust .are- -succinct ; yet all )of 
them are agreeable. - . . . 
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I oBS£RT£o tfiat a dtffiise style generally a* 
bounds in long periods ; and a concise writer, it is 
certain, will often employ shott sentences. It is not, 
bo^^ever, to be inferred from this, that long or 
short sentences are fully characteristical of th« 
one or the other manna*. It is Tery possible 
for one to compose always m short sentences, 
and to be withal extremely diffuse, if a small 
measure al sentiment be spread through many 
of these sentences. Seneca is a remarkable ex^ 
ample. By the shortness and quaintness of his 
sentences, he may appear at first view very concise; 
yet be is £»* from bemg sa He transfigures the 
same thougfa|t into many different forms. He makes 
it pass for a new one, only by giving it a new turn. 
$0 also, mo^ of the French writers compose in 
short sentences ; though their style, in general, is 
not concise j commonly lesa so than the bulk of 
English writ^«, whose sentences are much longer. 
A French author breaks down into two or three 
48entences, that portion of thought which an Eng^ 
iidi author crowds into one. The direct effect of 
short sentences, is to render the style brisk and 
Jtively^ but not always concise. By the quick suc- 
cessive impulses which they make on the mind^ 
they keep itawake ; ftnd give to compo^tton more 
ofa^rited character. Long periods, like Lord 
Clarendon's, are grave and stately ; but ISke all 
'grave things, diey are in ha^rd of becoming dull. 
Jkn intermixture of both long and short, ones is 
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requisite, when we would support solemnity, together 
with vivacity, leaning itiore to the one oir the other, 
according a^ propriety requires that the solemn or 
the sprightly should be predoihina$tt inourcompo- 
«ition.' But of long and short sentences, I had 
occasion, formeriyi to. treat, under the head of the 
construction of periods. 

Xhe nervous and the feeble are generally 
held: to be characters of style, of the same im^. 
port with the concise and the . diffuse. They 
do indeed very often coincide* Diffuse writers 
have, for the most part, some degree of feeble* 
nessj and nervous writers wfll" generally be 
inclined to a concisfe expression. This^ how- 
ever, does not always hold; and th^e are in- 
stances of writers, who, in the midst of, a full 
and ample style, « have^ m^tained a great., de- 
gree of . strength. Livy is an . example } and 
in the English . lai^uage, I>r. Barrow. Bar- 
row's style has many faults. It is unequal, 
incorrect, and redundant ; but withal, for force 
and : expressiveness, uncommonly distinguished. 
jOn every subject, he multiplies words • with an 
overflowing copiousness ; .but it is always a torrent 
of strong ideas and sigm£c^£tf expressions which he 
pours forth. Indeed the foundations of a nervous 
or a wfeak style are laid in an author's manner of 
thinking. If he conceives an objeict strongly, he 
will express it with energy ;; but if he hafi^only an 
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sdiit^t view of his aubjeclt ; if his idea^ be loose 
and wa^Yeriogjif his^ i^us be Such^ or^ at the 
time of his writing, so carelessly exerted, that he 
has no firin bold of the conceptiGfi&.whichb^ would 
oiymfliLUQicate to m^ the: marks, of sdl this will 
cieaoply appear in his Ifyle. Several' i^iinesHung 
woFds and bote epkheta will be founds, his ex*- 
pres&bns will be vi^tie and geiieral } his arranges 
ttie&t indistificfi and feeUe} i^e shall conceive some- 
Hrfaaa of his n^aiiiQg> bitt oui* co&c^ptaon will be 
faittt. Whereas a nerVou^ ^riter^ whether he ^a- 
ploy^ an extended or a doncise syle^ gives us al« 
ways Ei strong imprfesidiQn of lus meaning] his mind 
is ftiU of his 8ub|ece, and hil» words ar$ aU express 
shrev every phrase and evety figure which he uses| 
tends to render the pietut^, which he. would set 
before lis, inore lively and complete^ 

I oBSBRVftD^ undet the head of diffuse and c(m- 
cise style^ that an author might lean either to the 
one or to the odier, and yet be beautiful. This is 
nor t^e case whh reject to the nervous and the 
£eebie* ^Every author^ ill every composition^ ought 
to study to express hinufelf with some strength f 
and in pfcoportion as^ be appt»daches to the feeble> 
he beeom^s a bad writer. In all kinds of writings 
however, the same degree of strength is not de« 
vnanded. But the more grave and weighty any- 
composition^ is, the i»ore should a chdrafcter of - 
^en^h predominate^ in the style. Hence in his« 
tory, philosophy^ and ,^okam discourses^ it is ex* 

VOL. II. 
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pected most* One of the most complete models of 
a nervous style, is Demosthenes in his orations. 

As every good quality in style has an extreme, 
when pursued to which it becomes faulty, this holds 
of the nervous style as well as others. Too great 
a study of strength, to the neglect of the other qua- 
lities of style, is found to betray writers into a 
harsh manner. Harshness arises from unusual 
words, from forced inversicxis in the construction of 
a sentence, and too much neglect of onoothness and 
case. This is reckoned the fciult of some of our 
earliest classics in the Engli^ language i such as . 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, Hooker, 
Chillingworth, Milton in his prose works, Har- 
rington, Cudworth, and other writers of consider^ 
able note in the days of Queen Elizabeth, James L 
and Charles I. These writers had nerves and 
strength in a high degree, and are to this day emi- 
nent' for that quality in style. But the language in 
their hands was exceedingly different from whal it 
is now, and was indeed entirely formed upon the 
idiom and construction of the Latin in the arrange- 
ment of sentences. Hooker, for instance, begins 
the preface to his celebrated work of Ecclesiattical 
Polity, with the following sentence } " Though for 
" no other cause, yet for this, that posterity may 
** know we have not loosely, through silence, per- 
^' mitted things to pass away as in dream, there 
** shall be, for men's information, extant this 
<* much concerning ^:he present state of the church 
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^^ j6f .God established amongst us, and their careful 
*^ endeavours which would have upheld the same." 
Such a sentence, now sounds harsh in our ears. Yet 
somet advantages certsdnly attended this sort of style ; 
and. whether we have gained, or lost, upon the 
whole, by departing from it, may bear a question^ 
By the freedom of arrangement, which it permit* 
ted, it. rendered the language susceptible of more 
strength, of more variety of collocation, and more 
harmony of period. But however this be^, such a 
style b now. obsolete ; and no modem writer could . 
adopt it without. the. censure of harshness and af« 
fectadon. The present form which the language 
has assumed, has, in some measure, sacrificed the 
study of strength to that of perspicuity and. ease. 
Our arrangement of words has become less forcible^ 
perhaps, but more plain and natural ; and this is 
now understood to be the genius of our language* 

ThS restoration of Kmg Charles II. seems to 
be the era of the formation of our present style. 
Lord Clarendon was one of the first who laid aside 
those frequent irtversioiis which prevailed among 
writers of the former age. After him. Sir William 
Xemple polished the language still more. But the 
author who, by the number and reputation of his 
ivorks, formed it more than any one, into its pre- 
sent state, is Dryden. Dryden began to write at 
the restoration, and continued long an author both 
in poetry and prose. He had made the language 
jhis study ; and though he wrote hastily, and oftw 

c2 
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incorrectly, and his style is not free froai &uks, 
yet there is a richness in his diction, a copiousness, 
ease, and varkty in his expression, which has not 
been surpassed by any whp have come after him **« 
Since his time, considerable attention has been paid 
to parity and elegance of style; but it is ele* 
gance father shan strength, that forms the dkt^ 
guisbing quality of most of the good English winters. 
Some of them compose, in a more tnanly an4 ner* 
Tous manner than others; but, whether it be fro» 
the genius of our language, o$ from whatever oth^ 
cause, it appears tx) me, that we are far from, tha 
strength of several of the Greek andRoman auiliors* 

Hitherto we have considered style under those 
characters that respect its expressiveness of an au« 
thor's meaning. Let us now proceed to consider it 
id aiiother view, with respect to the degree of orna- 
ment employed to beautify it. Here, the style of 
different authors seems to rise in the following 

* Dr. Johnson, in his life of Drydeoy gives the folIowin|^ 
character of his prose style : " His prefaces have not the for- 
** nxality of a settled style, in which the first half of the sentencs 
** betrays the other. The clauses are never balanced, nor the 
** periods modelled j every word seems to drop by chancer 
*^ though it falls into its proper place. Nothing is cold or 
<' languid ; the whole is airy, animated, and vigorous ; what 
c* is little, is gay ; what is great, is splendid. Though all is 
«* easy, nothing is feeble ; though a]l seems careless, there is 
** nothing harsh ; and though, since his earlier works, more 
** than a century has passed, they have nothing yet uficoutk 
•f.^r obsolete.'* 
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^radattoa; adty, a plaid» a nea€, an elegant, a 
flowery manner. Of each o£ tfaete in their order* 

First, a dry manher. This exclude all orna- 
ment of every kind. Content with being under- 
' stood, it has not dbe feast aim to please either the 
£incy or the ear. This is tolerable only in pure 
didactic writing ; and even there, to make us bear 
it, great weight and solidity of matter is requisite ; 
and entire perspicuity of language. Aristotle is the 
complete example of a dry style. Never, per- 
haps, was there any author who adhered so r^tdly 
to the strictness of a didactic manner throu^out all 
his writmgs, and conveyed so much instruction, 
without the least approach to ornament. With 
the most profound genius and extensive view^, he 
yfrkes like a pure intelligence, who addresses him- 
self solely to the understanding, without making 
any use of the channd of the imagination. But 
this is a manner which deserves not to be imitated. 
For, although the goodness of the matter may com- 
pulsate the dryness or harshness of the style, yet is 
that dryness a considerable defect ; as it fatigues 
attention, and conveys our sentiments, with dis- 
advantage, to the reader or hearer. 

A Pi«AXN style rises one degree above a dry one. 
A writer of this character employs very little oma* 
ment of any kind, and rests almost entirely upon 
his sense. But, if he is at no pains to engage us 
by the employment of figures, musical arrange- 
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fnent, or any other art of writing, he studies, how- 
ever, to avoid disgusting us like a dry and a harsh 
writer. Besides perspicuity, he pursues propriety, 
purity, and precision, in his language; which 
forms ope degree, and no inconsiderable one, of 
beauty. Liveliness too, and force, may be con- 
sistent with a very plain style: an4 therefore, such 
an author, if his sentiments be good, may be abun- 
dantly agreeable. The difference between a dry 
and plain writer is, that the former is incapable of 
ornament, and seems not to know what it is ; the 
latter seeks not after it. He gives us his meaning 
in good language, distinct and pure ; any further 
ornament he gives himself no trouble about; either, 
because he thinks it unnecessary to his subject; or, 
because his genius does not lead him to delight in 
it ; or, because it leads him to despise it % 

This last was the case with Dean Swift, wh« 
may be pjaced at the head of those that have em- 
ployed the plain style. Few writers have discover- 
ed more capacity. He treats every subject which 
he handles, whether serious or ludicrous, in a maSf 



* On this head, of the general characters of style, parti- 
cularly the plain and the simple, and the characters of those 
English authors vrho are classed under tHem, in this and the 
following Lecture, several idead have been taken from a m%? 
Quscript treatise on rhetoric, part of which wa3 shewn to m^ 
many years ago, by the learned and ingenious author, Dr. 
Adam Smith ; and which, it is hoped, wjjl be given by hin\ 
to the public* 
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terly manner. He knew, almost beyond any man, 
the purity, the extent, the precision of the Eng- 
lish language; and therefore, to such as wish to 
attain a pure and correct style, he is one of the 
most useful models. But we must not look for 
much ornament ^nd grace in his language. His 
haughty and morose genius made him despise any 
embellishment of this kind as beneath his dignity. 
He delivers* his sentiments in a plain, downright, 
positive manner, like one who is sure he is in the 
right; and is very indiflferent whether you be 
pleased or not. His sentences are commonly ne- 
ghgently arranged; distinctly enough as to the 
sense ; but without any regard to smoothness of 
sound; often without much regard to compacmess 
or elegance. If a metaphor, or any other figure, 
chanced to render his satire more poignant, he 
would, perhaps, vouchsafe to adopt it, when it 
came in his way; but if it tended only to embellish 
and illustrate, he would rather throw it aside. 
Hence, in his serious pieces, his style often bor- 
ders upon the dry and unpleasing; in his humorous 
ones, the plainness of his manner sets off his wit 
to the highest advantage. There is no froth, noif 
affectation in it ; it seeihs native and unstudied ; 
and while he hardly appears to smile himself, he 
makes his reader laugh heartily. To a writer of 
such a genius as t)ean Swift, the plain style was 
most admirably fitted. Among our philosophical 
writers, Mr. Locke comes under this class ; per- 
^icuous and pure, but almost without any oma« 
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inent whatev^. lu wc^ks which ^dmit, or reqiure, 
ever so much omo^ment^ there are parts where the 
plain manner*ought to predominate. But we must 
remember, that when this is th^ character which a 
writer affects throughout his whole compositbn^ 
great weight of matter, and great force of senti« 
ment, are required, in order to keep up the read* 
er's attention, and prevent him from becoming 
tired of the author. 

.. What is called a neat style comes next in 
carder; and here we are got into the region of orna- 
ment ; but that ornament not of the highest or 
most sparkling Hind. A writer of this character 
shews, that he does not despise the beauty of lan- 
guage* It is an object of his attention. Bat his 
attention is shewn in the choice of words, and in a 
graceful collocation of them ; rather than in any 
high efforts of imaginatipi), or eloquence; ¥i^ 
sentences are always cle^n, and free from the in- 
cumbrance of superfluous words; of a moderate 
length ; rather inclining to brevity, than a swelling 
structure; closing with propriety; without any tails, 
or adjections dragging aft^r the proper close. Hi^ 
cadence is varied $ but not of the studied musicM 
kind. His figuresi if he uses any, are short and 
correct ; rather than bold and glowing. Such a 
style as this may be attained by a writer who has 
no great powers of fancy or genius; by industry 
merely, and careful attention to the rules pf writ- 
ing, and it is a style always agreeable. It im« 
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prapits « (^aracte* of moderate elevation <Na our 
eomposition, and carries a decent degree of oma- 
menty which is not unsuitable to any subject what* 
ever. A familiar letter, or a law paper, on the 
driest subject, may be written with neatness; and a 
sermon or a philosophical treatise^ in a neat style^ 
will be read with pleasure. 

An elegant style is a chstracter expressing a 
higher degree of ornament than a neat one ; and, 
indeed, is the term usually ttpplied to style, when 
possessing all the virtues of ornament, without any 
of its excesses or defects. From what has been, 
formerly delivered, it will easily be understood, 
that complete elegance implies great perspicuity 
and propriety ; purity in the choice of words, and 
care and dexterity in their harmonious and happy 
arrangement. It implies, farther, the grace and 
beauty of imagination spread over style, as far as 
the subject admits it ; and all the illustration which 
figurative language adds, when properly em- 
ployed. In a word, an elegant writer is one who 
pleases the fancy and the ear, while he informs the 
understanding ; and who gives us his ideas clothed 
with all the beauty of expression, but not over- 
charged with any of its misplaced finery. In this 
class, therefore, we place only the first-rate writers 
in the language; such as Addison, Dryden, 
Pope, Temple, Bolingbroke, Atterbury, and a few 
more: writers who differ widely from one another 
in many of the attributes, of style, hut whom we 
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now class together, under the denomination of ele- 
gant, as in the scale of ornament possessing near- 
ly the same place. 

When the ornaments, applied to style, are too 
rich and gaudy in proportion to the teubject ; when 
they return upon us too fast, and strike us either 
with a dazzling lustre, or a false brilliancy, this 
fonns what is called a florid style ; a term com- 
monly used to signify the excess of ornament. In 
a young composer this is very pardonable. Perhaps, 
it is even a promising symptom in young people, 
that their style should incline to the florid and 
luxuriant : '^ Volo se efferat in adolescente fiscun- 
*' ditas," says Quinctilian ; " multum inde deco- 
^^ quent anni, multum ratio limabit, aliquid velut 
*' usu ipso deteretur ; sit modo unde excidi possit 
** quid et elxscupi.— Audeat haec aetas plura, et 
<' inveniat et inventis gaudeat ; sint licet ilia non 
'' satis interim sicca et severa. Facile remedium 
^* est ubertatis : sterilia nuUo l^bore vincuntur *.'* 
But, although the florid style may be allowed to 



* ** In youth, I wish to see luxuriancy of fancy appear. 
<* Much of it will be diminished by years ; much will be cor- 
** rected by ripening judgment ; some of it, by the mere prao- 
♦* tice of composition, will be worn away. Let there be only 
« sufiEci^nt ];natt^, at firsts that can bear some pruning and 
V lopping off. At this time of life, let genius be bold and 
** inventive, and pride itself in its efforts, though these should 
" not, as yet, be correct. Luxuriancy can easily be curfd ; 
<f but for barr^DQCsa there is no remedy. ^^ 
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youth, in their first essays, it musj not neceiye the 
eame indulgence frqm writers of raaturer years;. 
It is to be expected, that judgment, as it ripens, 
should chasten imagination, and reject, as juvenile f 
all such ornaments as are redundant, unsuitable to 
the subject, or not conducive to illustrate it. No- 
thing can be more contemptible than that tinsel 
splendour of language^ which some writers perpe- 
tually-affect. It were well, if this could be ascribed 
to the real overflowing of a rich imaginatioji. We 
should then have something to amuse us, at least, 
if we found little to instruct us. But the worst is, 
that with those frothy writers, it is a iqxuriancy of 
words, not of fancy. We see a laboured attempt 
to rise to a splendour of composition, of which they 
have formed to themselves some loose idea ; but 
having no strength of genius for attaining it, they 
endeavour to supply the defect by poetical words, 
by cold exclamations, by common-place figures, 
and every thing that has the appearance of pomp 
and magnificence. It has escaped these writers, 
that sobriety in ornament is one great secret for^ 
rendering it pleasing ; and that, without a founda^ 
tion of good sense and solid thought, the most 
florid style is but a childish imposition on the 
public. The public, however, are but too apt to 
be so imposed on ; at least the mob of readers, 
who are very ready to be caught, at first, with 
whatever is dazzling and gaudy. 

I CANNOT help thinking, that it reflects more 
honour on the religious turn, and good dispositions 
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of the present age, than on the public taste, that 
Mr. Harvey's Meditations have had so great a 
currency. The pious and benevolent heart, tehich 
is always displayed in them, and the lively fancy, 
which, on some occasions, appears, justly merited 
applause : but the perpetual glitter of expression^ 
the swoln imagery, and strained description wMch 
abound in them, are ornaments of a false idnd« 
I would, therefore, advise students of oratory ^ 
imitate Mr. Harvey's piety, rather' than his style ; 
and, in all compositions of a serious kind, to turn 
their attention, as Mr. Pope says, *^ from sounds 
^^ to things, from fancy to the heart." Admcmi<* 
tions of this kind I have already had occasion to 
give, and may hereafter repeat them ; as I conceive 
nothing more incumbent on me, in this cour^ of 
lectures, than to take every oj^rtunity of cau- 
tioning my readers against the aifected and frivo- 
lous use of ornament; and, instead of that slight 
and superficial taste in writing, which' I apprdiend 
to be at present too fashionable, to introduce, as &r 
as my endeavours can avail, a taste for more solid 
thought, and more manly simplicity in 8tyle# 
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LECTURE XIX- 



GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE— SIMPLE, 

, AiTECntDi VEHEMENT— DIRECTIONS FOR 

FORMING A PROPER STYLE. 

xl AViNG entered, in the last Lecture, on the con- 
sideration of the general characters of styl^ I 
treated of the concise and diffuse, the nervous 
and feeble manner* I considered style also, with 
relation to the diflferent degrees of ornament em- 
ployed to beautify it ; in which view, the manner 
of different authors rises according to the following 
gradation : dry, plain, neat, elegant, flowery. 

I AM next to treat of style under another cha- 
racter, one of great importance in writing, and 
which requires to be accurately examined ; that of 
simplicity, or a natural style, as distinguished 
from affectation. Simplicity, applied to writing, 
is a term very frequently used i but like many other 
critical term^, okert used loosely and without preci- 
sion. This has been owing chiefly to the different 
meamngs given to the word simplicity, which. 
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therefore, it will be necessary here to distinguish, 
and to shew in what sense it is a proper attribute of 
style. We may remark four different acceptations 
in which it is taken. 

The first is, simplicity of tomjloskion, as op- 
posed to too great a variety of parts. Horace's 
precept refers to this ; 

Denique sit quod vis simplex duntaxat et unum *. 

This is the simplicity of plan in a tragedy, ^ 
distinguished from double plots, and crowded inci- 
dents ; the simplicity of the Iliad, or -^neid, in 
opposition to the digressions of Lucan, and the 
scattered tales of Ariosto ; the simplicity of Gre- 
cian architecture, in opposition to the irregular 
variety of the Gothic. In this sense, simplicity k 
the same with unity. 

The second sense is, simplicity of thought, as 
opposed to refinement. Simple thoughts ate what 
arise naturally ; what the occasion or the subject 
suggest unsought ; and what, when once suggested, 
are easily apprehended by all. Refinement in 
writing, expresses a less natural and obvious train 
of thought, and which it required a peculiar ftirn of 



♦ " Then iearn the wand'ring humour to eontroul^ 
** And keep one equal tenour through the whole.^' 
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genius to pursue j within certain bounds very beau« 
tifiil ; but when carried too far, approaching to in^ 
Iricacy, and hurting us by the appearance of being 
recherchfy or far-sought, Thus,.we would naturally 
«ay, that Mn F^meil is a poet of far greater simpli- 
city, in his turn of thought, than Mr. Cowley ; Ci-- 
cero's thoughts on moral subjects are natural ; Se- 
neca's too refined and laboured. In these two 
senses of siniplicity, when it is opposed, either to 
variety of parts, or to refinement of thought, it has 
no proper-relation to style. 

There is a third sense of simplicity, in which it 
has respect to style ; and stands opposed to too 
much ornament, or pomp of language ; as when 
we ^y Mr. Locke is a simple, Mr. Harvey a florid 
writer } and it is in this sense, that the ** simplex^* 
the *• terme^* or " mbtile genus dicendiy' is under- 
stood by Cicero and Qiitnctilian. The, simple 
style, in this sense, coincides with the plain or the 
neat style, which I before mentioned ^ and, there- 
fore, requires no farther illustration. 

But there is a fourth s^nse of simplicity, also re- 
specting style ; but not respecting the degree of 
ornament employed, so much as the easy and na- 
tural n^ianner in which our language expresses our 
thoughts. This is quite different from the former 
sense of the word just now mentioned, in which 
simplicity was equivalent to plainness; whereas, 
in this senise, it iar compatible with the highest or- 
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nament. Homer^ for instancey possesses diis sim- 
{dicity in the greatest perfection ; and yet no writcar 
has tnore omament and beauty* This simplicity; 
which is what we are now to consider, stands op;^ 
posed^^ not to ornament, but to aflPisctaCioii of ov- 
nament, or appearance of h^ur about our style } 
smd it is a distingmshing excelleney ia writing. 

A WK.ITB& ofshnpiicity expresses himself in suck 
a manner, diat every one thinks be could have 
written in the same way ; Horace describes it^ 



•ut sibi qttivis 



Speret idem, sudet multum> frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem *. 

There are no marks of art in his expression ; it 
seems the very language of nature ; you de^ in the 
style, not the writer and his labour, but the m^n iil 
his own natural character. He may be rich m his 
expression ; he may be full of figures, and of fancy • 
but these flow from him without effort ; and heap^ 
pears to write in this manner, not because he. hat 
studied it, but because it is the manner of expression 
most natural to him* A certain degree of negli- 
gence, also, IS not inconsistent with this character 
of style, and even not ungraceful in it; for too 

* '< From well-known tales such fictions wduld I raise> 
" As all might hope to knitate with ease^ 
•* Yet, while they strive the same saccess to gain, 
** Should find their labours and iMp hope» iu Tain." 

Francis 
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• 

minute an attention to words is foreign to it: *' Ha- 
** beat ille/* says Cicero (Orat. No, 77.)> " °^oW^ 
*' quiddam, et quod indice non ingratam negligen- 
** tiam hominis, de re magis quam de verbo labo- 
** rantis *." This is the great advantage of sim- 
plicity of style, that, like simplicity of manners, it 
shews us a man's sentiments and turn of mind laid 
open without disguise. More studied and artificial 
manners of writing, however beautiful, have al- 
ways this disadvantage, that they exhibit an author 
in form, like a man at court, where the splendour 
of dress, and the ceremonial of behaviour, conceal 
those peculiarities which distinguish one man from 
another.' But reading an author of simplicity, is 
lil^e conversing with a person of distinction at home, 
and with ease, where we find natural manners, and 
^, marked character. 

The highest degree of this simplicity is expressed 
by a French term, to which we have none that 
fully answers in our language, naiveU* It is not 
easy to give a precise idea of the import of this word. 
It always expresses a discovery of character. I be- 
lieve the best account of it is given by a French 
critic, M. Marmontel, who explains it thus : That 
sort of amiable ingenuity, or undisguised openness. 



^ ^^ Let this style have a certain softness and ease, which 
^ shall characterise a negligence, not unpleasing in an author, 
^ who appears to be more solicitous about the thought than 
•* the expression.^' 

VOL. II. D 
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which seems to give us some degree of sapariority 
over the person who shews it j a certain infantine 
simplicity, which we love in our hearts, but which 
displays some features of the character that We 
think that we could have art enough to hide ; and 
which, therefore, always leads us to smite at tha 
person who discovers this character. La Fontaine, 
in his Fables, is given as the great example of such 
TmvetS. This, however, is to be understodd, as 
descriptive of a particular species only of ^m-* 
pHaty. 

With respect to simplicity in general, we may 
remark, that the ancient original writers are always 
the most eminent for it. This happens from a 
plain reason, that they wrote from the dictates of 
natural genius, and were not formed upon the la- 
bours and writings of others, which is always in 
hazard of producing affectation. Hence, among 
the Greek writers, we have more models of a 
beautiful simplicity than among the Roman. Ho- 
mer, Hesbd, Anacreon, Theocritus, Herodotus, 
and Xenq>hQn, are all distinguished for it. Among 
the Romans also, we have some writers of this 
char?iGter, jiarticularly Terence, Lucretius, Pba$- 
drus, and Julius Csesar. The following passage of 
Terence's Andria, is a beautiful instance of simpli- 
city of manner in description : 

Funus interim 
Procedit ; sei^uiimir ; ad sepulchrum venimus 
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In ignen ittponta est ; Aetar. Intereft lure toror^ 

Quam dixiy ad fUmraam accetdt imprudentitts 

Satis cum periculo. Ibi tum exanimatus Pamphilusy 

Bene dissimulatum amoreniy et celatum indicat; 

Occuirit praeceps, mulierem ab igne retrahit, 

Mea Gljceriumy inquit, quid agit ? Cur te ia perditum ? 

Turn illk, at consaetum fiictle amorenpi cernere9» 

Rejecit 8e in euin> Sens quain familiariter *• 

All the words here are remarkable happy and ele- 
gant ; and convey a most lively picture of the scene 
described: while^ at the same time^ the style 
appeaics wholly artless and unlaboured. Let us, 
next, consider some English writers who come un- 
der this class. 

Simplicity is the great beauty of Archbishop 
Tillotson's manner; Tillotson has long been ad- 
mired as an eloquent writer^and a mo4el for preach- 



I ♦ " Meanwhile the funera} proceeds ; we follow ; 

\ •* Come to the sepmlchre : the body's placed 

f* Uppn the pile ; lamented ; whereupon 
'' This sister I was speaking of, aQ wfld* 
** Ran to the flames with peril of her life. 
" Tl^re ! there ! the frighted Pamphilus betrays 
** His well-dissembled and long hidden love ; 
^ Runs np and takes her round the waist, and cries, 
** Oh ! my Glycernim ! what is it you do ? 
" Why, why endeavour to ddstiwy yourself? 
** Then she, in such a manner, that you thence 
** Might easily perceive their l«ng, long love, 
^* Threw himself back into his arms, and wept, 
** Oh ! hew £Mnffi»Iy ! Cowman. 
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ing. fiut his eloquence, if we can call it such, has 
been often misunderstood. For, if we include, in 
the idea of eloquence, vehemence and strength, 
picturesque description, glowing figures, or correct 
arrangement of sentences, in all these parts of ora- 
tory the Archbishop is exceedingly deficient. His 
style is always pure, indeed, and perspicuous, but 
careless and remiss, too often feeble and languid j 
little beauty in the construction of his sentences^ 
which are frequently suffered to drag unharmo- 
niously ; seldom any attempt towards strength or 
sublimity. But, notwithstanding these defects, 
such a constant vein of good sense and piety runs 
through his works, such an earnest and serious 
manner, and so much useful instruction conveyed in 
a style so pure, natural, and unaffected, as will 
justly recommend him to high regard, as long as 
the English language remains ; not, indeed, as a 
model of the highest eloquence, but as a simple and 
amiable writer, whose manner is strongly expresr 
sive of great goodness and worth. I observed be- 
fore, that simplicity of manner may be consistent 
with some degree of negligence in style; and it is 
only the beauty of that simplicity which makes the 
negligence of such jvriters seem graceful. But, as 
appears in thie Archbishop, negligence may some- 
times be carried o far as to impair the beauty of 
simplicity, and make it border on a fiat and languid 
manner. 

3ia Vt^iLLiAM Temple is another remarkable 
writer in the style of simplicity. In pointy of or- 
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nament and correctness, he rises a degree above 
Tillotson ; though, for correctness, he is not in the 
highest rank. All is easy and flowing in him; he 
is exceedingly harmonious; smoothness, and what 
may be called amenity, are the distinguishing cha- 
racters of his manner ; relaxing sometimes, as such 
a manner will naturally do, into a prolix and remiss 
style. No writer whatever has stamped upon his 
style a more lively impression of his own character. 
In reading his works, we seem engaged in conveirsa-^ 
tiojQi with him ; we become thoroughly acquainted 
with him, not merely as an author, but as a man ; 
and contract a friendship for him. He may be 
classed as standing in the middle, between a negli- 
gent SEimplicity, and the highest degree of oma-> 
naent which. this character of style admits. 

Of the latter of these, the highest, most correct, 
and ornamented degree of the simple maimer, Mr. 
Addison is, beyond doubt, in the English language, 
the most perfect example: and, therefore, though 
not without some faults, he is, on the whole, the 
safest model for imitation, and the freest from con* 
siderable defects, which the language affords. Per- 
spicuous and pure he is in the highest degree ; 
his precision, indeed, not very great ; yet nearly as 
great as the subjects which he treats of require: 
the construction of his sentences easy, agreeable, 
and commonly very musical; carrying a character 
of smoothness, more than of strength. In figu- 
rative language, he iso-ich :. particularly in simiks 
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and metaphors; which are so empbyed as to render 
hi8 style splendid without being gaudy. There 
is not the least affectation in his manner: we see 
no marks of labour; nothmg forced or constrained; 
but great elegance joined with great ease and sim- 
plicity. He is, in particular, distinguished by a 
character of modesty, and of politeness, which ap- 
pears m all his writings. No author has a more 
popular and insinuatitig manner ; and the great re* 
gard which he every where shews for virtue and re- 
ligion, recommends him highly. If he fails in any 
thing, it is in want of strength and precision, which 
renders his manner, though perfectly suited to such 
essays as he writes in the Spectator, not altogether 
a proper model for any of the higher and more ela* 
borate kinds of coni^osition. Though the public 
have ever done much justice to his merit, yet the 
nature of his merit has not always been seen in its 
true light; for, though his poetry be elegant, he 
certainly bbars a higher rank amotng the prose 
writers, than he is entitled to among the poets ; 
and, in prose, his himiour i& of a much high^ ^id 
BEiore original strain, than his philosophy. The 
character of Sir Roger de Coverly discovers more 
genius than the critique on Milton. 

Suck authors as those^ whose charact^:^ I have^ 
been giving, one is never tired of reading. There 
is nothing in their manner that strains or hdgaeu 
our thoughts; we sure pleased, vnthout being daz» 
zled by their lustre. So powerful is the charm of 
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sitni^city in an author of real genius, that it atones 
fcr many defects^ and reconciles us to many a care- 
lets expindssTDQ. HeUce^ in all the most excellent 
luthdiSt botb in prose and verse, the simple and 
natural manner may be alUrays remarked ) although 
other beauties bek^ predominant, this forms not 
tfa«r peculiar md distinguishing cHaracter. Thus 
Miltotf k simple in the midst of all his grandeur; 
Md Draiiosthenes in the midst of all his rehemeoce. 
To grave and solemn writings, simplicity of manner 
adds Ae more venerable air. Accordingly, this has 
oft^n been remarked as the prevailing character 
throughout all the sacred scriptures ; and indeed no 
other character of style was so much suited to the 
dignity of uispiration. 

Of authors, who, notwithstanding many excel- 
lencies, have rendered their style much le^ beau- 
tiful by want of simplicity, I cannot give a mote 
remarkable example than Lord Shaftsbury. This 
is an author on whom I have made observations 
several dmes before, and shall now take leave of 
him, with giving his general character under this 
head* Considerable merit, doubtless, he has. His 
works might be read with profit for the moral phi- 
losophy which tbey contain, had he not filled them 
with so many ol^ue and invidious indnuatiohs 
against the christian religion, thrown cut, too, with 
so much spleen and satire, as do no honour to his 
memory, either as an author or a tarn. His lariguage 
has many beauties. It is firm^ and supported in 
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an uncommon degree; it is rich and musiqd* 
No English author, as I formerly shewed, has at- 
tended so much to the regular construction of his 
sentences, both with respect to propriety, an^with 
respect to cadence* All this gii>es so much ele- 
gance and pomp to his language, that there is no 
wonder it should have been highly admired by some. 
It is greatly hurt, however^ by perpetual stifihess 
and affectation. This is its capital &ult. His 
Lordship can express nothing with simplicity. He 
seems to have considered it as vulgar, and beneath 
the dignity of a man of quality, to speak like other 
men. Hence he is ever in buskins ; and dressed 
cut with magnificent elegance. In every sentence 
we see the marks of labour and art ; nothing of 
that ease, which expresses a sentiment coming na- 
tural and warm from the heart. Of figures and 
ornament of every kind, he is exceedingly fond ; 
sometimes happy in them ; but his fondness for 
them is too visible ; and, having once laid hold of 
some metaphor or allusion that pleased him, he 
knowd not how to part with it. What is most 
wonderful, he was a professed admirer of simpli- 
city ^ i& always extolling it in the ancients, and cen- 
suring the modems for the want of it; though he 
departs from it himself as far as any one modem 
whatever. Lord Shaftsbury possessed delicacy and 
refinement of taste, to a degree that we may call ex- 
ces^ve and sickly ; but he had little warmdi of pas- 
sion; few strong or vigorous feelings: and the cold- 
ness of bis character led him to that artificial and 
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Stately manner which appears in his writings. He 
was fonder of nothing ttian of wit and raillery i but 
he is far from being happy in it. He attempts it 
often, bnt always awkwardly ; he is stiff even in his 
pleasantry^ and laughs in form, like an author, and 
not like a man *. 

From the account which I have given of Lord 
Shaftsbury's manner, it may easily be imagined, 
that he would mislead many who blindly admired 
him. Nothing is more dengerous to the tribe of 
imitators, than an author, who, with many impos* 
ing beauties, has also some very considerable ble- 
mishes. This is fully exemplified in Mr. Black- 
wall of Aberdeen, the author of the Life of Homer, 
the Letters on Mythology, and the Court of Au- 
gustus ; a writer of considerable learning, and of in- 
genuity also; but infected with an extravagant love 
of an artificial style, and of that parade of language 
which distinguishes the Shaftsburean manner. 

Having now said so much to recommend sim- 
plicity, or the easy and natural manner of writing, 

' ♦ It may perhaps be not unworthy of being mentionedythat the 
first edition of his Enquiry into Virtue was published, surrepti- 
tiously I belieTe, in a separate form, in the year 1699 ; and it . 
sometimes to be met with $ by comparingr which with the cor- 
rected edition of the saite treatise, as it now stands among his 
*works» we see one of the most curious and useful examples that 
I know, of what is called Lima labor; the art of polishing lan- 
guage, breaking long sentences, and working up an imperfect 
4raft into a highly-finished performance. 
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and having pointed out the defects of an opposfte 
manlier; in order to prevent mistakes on tMs sub* 
ject, it is necessary for me to observe, that it is very 
possible for an author to write shnply, and yet not 
beautifully. One may be free from afiectatiiHi, and 
not have merit. The beautiful simpUciffy supposes! 
an author to possess real genius ; to write with 
solidity, purity, and liveliness of imagination. In 
this case, the simplicity or unjiflSsctedness of his 
manner, is the crowning ornament ; it heightens 
every other beauty ; it is the dress of nature, with^^ 
out which all beauties are imperfect. But if mere 
unaflectedness were sufficient to constitute thebeauty 
©f style, weak, triffing, and dull writers might often 
lay claim to this beauty. And^ accordingly, we 
frequently meet with pretended critics, who extol 
the dullest writers on account of what they call the 
•* Chaste simplicity of their manner ;♦* which, in 
truth, is no other than the absmce of every orna- 
ment, through the mere wanr of genius and ima- 
gination. We must distinguish, therefore, between 
that simplicity which accompanies true genius, and 
which is perfectly compatible with every proper or- 
nament of style, and that which is no other than a 
careless and stovenly manner. Indeed, the distinc- 
tion is easily made from the effect produced. The 
ime nev^ fails to intorest the reader ; the other is 
insipid and tiresome. 

I PROCEED to mention one other manner or cha- 
racter of style, different from any that I have yet 
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sipckeaofy wUch may be cfistmguiehedby tiieiiame 
dFthe Veliem«iL This always implies strength; and 
is not, by any means, inconsistent wkh simplicity : 
but, in its predominant charJKter, is distmguishable 
from either the strong or the simple manner. It 
has a pecuUsor ardour; it is a glowing style; the lan- 
guage (^ a man, whose imagmadon and passions are 
heated, and strongly affected by what he writes; 
who k tha:efore negligent of lesser graces, but pours 
himself forth wkh the rapidity and fulness of a 
lorr^it. k belongs to the higher kinds of oratory; 
and, indeed, is rather expected from a man who h 
speaking, than from one who is writing in his closet. 
The orations of Demosthenes furnish the full and 
perfect example of this species of style* 

Among English writers, the one who has most 
ci this character, though mixed, indeed, with 
sevanal defects, is Lord Boiingbroke. Bolingbroke 
was formed by nature to be a fac^us leader; the 
demagogue o{ a popular assembly. Accordingly, 
the style that runs through all hispofitieal writings, 
is that of one declaiming with heat, rather than writ« 
ing with defiberation. He abounds in rhetorical fi« 
gures; and pours himself forth with great impetuo^ 
sity. He is copious to a &ult ; places the same 
thought before us in many different views; but ge>» 
nerally with life and ardour. He is bold, rather 
than correct ; a torrent that flows strong, but often 
muddy. His sentences are varied as to length and 
shortness; incHniftgi however, most to long periods^ 
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sometimes including parentheses, and frequently 
crowding and heapmg a multitude of things upon 
one another, as natundly' happens in the warmth of 
speaking. In the choice of his w;ords9 there is 
great felicity and precision. In exact construction 
of sentences, he is much inferior to Lord Shaftsbury ; 
but greatly superior to him in life and ease; Upon 
the whole, his merit, as a writer, would have been 
very considerable, if his matter had equalled his 
style* But whilst we find many things to commend 
in the latter, in the former, as I before remarked, 
we can hardly find any thing to commend. In his 
reasonings, for the most part, he is flimsy and falsey 
in his political writings, factious ; in what he calls 
his philosophical ones, irreligious and sophistical in 
the highest degree. 

I SHALL insist no longer on the dififerent man- 
ners of writers, or the general characters of 
style. Some other, beside those which I have 
mentioned, might be pointed out; but I am sen- 
sible, that it is very difficult to separate such gene- 
ral considerations of the style of authors from their 
peculiar turn of sentiment, which it is not my busi- 
ness at present to criticise. Conceited writers, for 
instance, discover their spirit so much in their com- 
position, that it imprints on their style a character 
of pertness } though I confess it is difficult to say 
whether this can be classed among the attributes of 
style, or rather is to be ascribed entirely to the 
thought. In whatever class we rank it, all appear- 
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ances of it ought to be avoided with care, as a 
niest disgusting blemish in writing. Under the ge- 
neral heads which I have considered, I have taken 
an opportunity of giving the character of many of 
the eminent classics in the English language. 

Faom what I have said on this subject, it may 
be inferred, that to determine among all these dif- 
ferent manners of writing, what is precisely the best^ 
is neither easy nor necessary. Style is a field that 
admits of great latitude. Its qualities in different 
authors may be very different ; and yet in them all 
beautiful. Room must be left here for genius; for 
that particular determination which every oi^e re* 
ceives from Nature to one manner of expression 
more than another. Some general qualities, indeed, 
there are of siich importance, as should always, in 
every kind of composition, be kept in view ; and 
some defects we should always study to avoid. An 
ostentatious, a feeble, a harsh, or an obscure style, 
for instance, are always &ults ; and perspicuity, 
strength, neabiess, and simplicity, are beauties to 
be always aimed at.* But as to the mixture of 
all, or the degree of predominancy of any one of 
these good qualities, for forming our peculiar dis- 
tinguishing manner, no precise rules can be given; 
nor will I venture to point out any one model as 
absolutely perfect. 

It will be more to the purpose, that I conclude 
these dissertations upon style, with a few directions 
concaning the proper method of attaining a good 
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Style, la general ;^ ieaving the particular character 
of that style to be either fcarmed by the iKibject 
on which we write, or prompted by the bent of 

genius. 

The jfirst direction which I give for this purpose 
is,, to stqdy clear ideas on the subject concerning 
which we are to write or speak. This is a directioit 
which may at first appear to have small relation to 
style. Its relation to it, however , is extremely close* 
The fbun^tion of all good style is good sesise, ac* 
companied with a lively imagmation, 7he style 
and thoughts of a vn'iter are so intimately (ronnected, 
that, as I have several times hinted, it is frequently 
hard to distinguish them* Whenever the impresM^ns 
of things upon our minds are faint wA iadistifict, 
or perplexed and confused, our style in treating of 
s.uch things will infallibly be so too. Whereas, 
what we conceive clearly and feel strongly, we shaH 
naturally express with clearness and with strength. 
This, then, we may be assured^ is a ca^al rule as 
to style, t30 think closely on the subjectji tUl we 
have attained ai full and distinct view of the matter 
which we are to clothe in words, till we become 
warm andJnterested in it i then^ and not tiU then, 
shall we find expression begin to flow. Generally 
speaking, the best and most proper expressicms are 
those which a clear view of the subject suggests, 
without much labour or inquiry after them. This 
is QuinctiUan's observation, lib. viii« c. 1. : ^' Pie- 
y rumque optima verba rebus cohaerent, et cer- 
^^ nuntur suo lumine* Al nos qusednms iila^ tan^ 
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^ quam lateant seque subducant, Ita nunquam 
^^ putamu8 verba esse circa id de quo dicendum 
*^ est ; sed ex aliis locis pedmus, et inventus vitti 
" aflferimus •/^ 

Ik the second place, in order to form a good 
styte, the frequetit practice of composing is indis* 
pfsifiably necessary. Many rules concerning $tyle 
I have delivered ; but no rules will answer the end 
without exercise and habit. At the same time, it » 
not every sort of composing that will improve style. 
This is so far from being the case, that by frequent, 
cardess, and hasty composition, we shall acquire 
certainly a very bad style ; we shall have more 
trouble afterwards in unlearning faults, and correct- 
ing negligences, than if we had not been accu^ 
tomed to composition at all. In the beginning, 
there£3re, we ought to write slowly, and with much 
care. Let the facility and speed of writing be the 
fruit of longa: practice : " Moram et soticitudi- 
*' nem," says Quinctilian, with the greatest reason, 
1. X. c. S. *• initiis impero. Nam primum hoc 
^^ constituendum ac obtinendum est, ut quam op- 
^^ time scribamus : celeritatem dabit consuetudo. 
^^ Faulatim res £adiius se ostendent, verba respon- 

• *♦ The moat proper words, for the most part, adhere to the 
f thoughts which are to be expressed by them, and may be 
^* discovered as by their own Kght. But we hunt after them 
** a» if they were hidden, and only to be found in a comer. 
** Hence, instead of conceiving the words to he near the sub- 
^* ject, we go in quest of them to some other quarter, and en- 
f * deavour to rive force to the expressions we have found out.'' 
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" debunt, compositio prosequetur. Cuncta deni- 
^^ que, ut infamilia bene instituta, in.ofEcio erunt. 
" Summa haec est rei j cito scribendo non fit ut 
** bene scribatur ; bene scribendo, fit ut cito */' 

Wb must observe, however, that there may be 
an extreme in too great and anxious care about 
words. We must not retard the course of thought, 
nor cool the heat of imagination, by pausing too 
long on every word we employ* There is, on cer- 
tain occasions, a glow of composition which should 
be kept up, if we hope to express ourselves happily, 
though at the expence of allowing some inadvat« 
encies to pass. A more severe examination of 
these must be left to be the work of correction. 
For, if the practice of compo^tion be useful, the 
laborious work of correcting is no less so ; is in- 
deed absolutely necessary to our reaping any benefit 
from the habit of composition. What we have 
written should be laid by for some little time, till 
the ardour of composition be past, till the fondness 
for the expressioixs we have used be worn oflF, and 



* ** I enjoin, that such as are beginning the practice of com- 
f * position write slowly, and with anxious delibeiisttion. Th^ 
** great object at first should be, to write 9s well as possible; 
•* practice will enable them to write speedily. By degrees mat- 
** ter will offer itself still more readily; words will beat hand; 
** composition will flo^ ; every thing, as in the arrangement 
'^ of a well-ordered family, will present itself in its proper place. 
<< The sum of the whole is this, by hasty composition, we shall 
« nevef acquire the art of composing well ; by writing well, wc 
" shall come to write speedily." 
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tjtie;€xpressions themselv6s.be forgotten; and then 
reviewing our work /wpth a cool and critical eye, 
, as if it were the performance of another, we shall 
discern many impeifefctions which at first escaped 
us. Then is the season for pruning redundancies; 
for examining the arrangement of sei^tences ; for 
attending to the juncture and connecting particles ; 
and bringing style into a regular, correct, and sup- 
ported form. This '^ Limcp Lahor^^ must be sub« 
mitted to bf all who would cotnmunicate their 
thoughts with proper advantage to others; and 
some practice in it will soon sharpen their eye to 
the most necessary objects of attention, and render 
it a much more easy and practicable work than 
might at first be imagined. 

In the third place, with respect to the assistance 
that is to be gained from the writings of others, it 
is obvious, that we ought to render ourselves well 
acquainted with the style of the best authors. This 
is requisite both in order to form a just taste in 
style, and to supply us with a full stock of words 
on every subject. In reading authors with a view 
to style, attention should be. given to the peculia- 
rities of their different nianners ; and in this, and 
former Lecturies, I have endeavoured to suggest se- 
veral things that may be useful in this view. Iknow 
n9..exercis^ th?kt will be found more useful for ac- 
q^i^g a proper, style, than to translate some pas- 
^1^ ffom a9 eminait English author into our own 
woi^^^ What I meim is, to take, fdr instance, 

VOL. n. B • 
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stmie page of c^ of Mr. Addkon's Spectttofd^ stfid 
resd it careRiIly over tvm or three tim^es, tilt w6 
bare gxx a firm hold of the thotights comained in 
It I then to lay aside the bodii ; «o attempt to write 
oat die passage from memory, in the best way vr^ 
caA ;; snd having done so^ ne^t to open the bodkf 
and compare whut we have written with tbe 8tyl6 
of the author. Such sn esiercise will, by compa- 
rison, shew us whei^ the defects of our style he i 
will lead tis to the proper attemicsis^r recfifyiii|( 
them ; and ambng the different ways in which the 
came thought may be e3tpre$9ed» will mdke us per- 
ceive that which is the most beatitHuL Bo^^ 

In the fourth place, I must c&utioQ, at die sattie 
time, against a servile imitation of any author what- 
ever. This is always dangerous. It hampers 
genius; it is likely to produce a stiff manner; and 
those who are given to close imitation, generally 
imitate an author's faults as well as his beauties* 
No man will ever become a good writer or speaker, 
Who has not some degree of confidence t^ follow 
his own genius. We ought to beware, in pardco^ 
lar, of adoptbg any author's noted phrases, ol* 
transcribing passages from him. Such a habit wiU 
prove £atal to all genuine composition. IiifittGCely 
bett^ it is to have something that is our own, 
though of moderate beauty, than to affect to ^n^ 
in borrowed ornaments, which wiU, ^ lalt, boirsy 
the utter poverty of our genius. On these heads 
of composmg, correcting, reading, and in^MiSg, 
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I idvi^ et^it ^tUdetit of o^ftdify te £t»i8uft ;#Ilft 
QUfttetitlaii has deRVefed ft the ieftth bobk ef Kift Bl* 
sdtUttohS, Vhtf e h6 will fiAd a Viilety oT eaKiSlttKk 
obSeHkUoil^ aikl dir^dn^, thkt well deibtvt at* 
teiltioh; 

Ii4 ^ fifth place, ft is aft cftiVibtis, btit raHtetUL 
mh, With t%s^t to at^le, thiit #e alHi^ys atiidy «> 
ada^t it to th^ subject/ iM also to the cskJMId^ di 
ourheMi*e!r3,$fWgaf^i6$|)eakiMpuMlc. Nothih^ 
itieriis the nanMi 6f eIb(|Beht i6r bekudful, whi^h i& 
tidt suited to tht^ 6c«:a^idn, flhd td the persotis tb 
wtbm it h addi*essed. It is tb the Ilist degr^ awk- 
wslrd and abSuiid, io kt^m^l i pddticil fldrfd ^yfe, 
bit occasions \;rfaen it shbtiid bfe our biisfine^ bhiy 
to ^gu6 ahd reasbh ; or t6 S{»ieak with tlibo^b 
pomp df expt^ea^oii, b^foi-e persons whb isdinprt^- 
hend hothiiig of it, and who can only btnti at dMr 
ubseasonable ihi^gnifiden^e. Thes^ are delettt i^ 
I8b itiuch in point of styli^, ils, what is ihu^h inrofsii, 
ih t)bint of cbmnton s^nse. When we begin tb trrftfe 
bi* speak, we bught previously to fix in otti* wk^ 
a clear cbnception of the end to be aimed at i tb 
keep this steadily in bur Vi^W, and to suit oiir §tyfe 
to it. If we db not sacrilicfe tb this great obj^t 
every ill-timed ornament that may bccur to bur 
fancy, we are Unpardonable ; and though ehihfreh 
and fools may admire, meh bf sense wiH latigh it 
us and our style. 

In the last place, t cannot conclude the subject 
^thout this admonidon, that, in any case, and on 

£2 
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32 DIRBeTIOHS FOR LfiCT. XlX. 

any occasion^ attention to style must not engross 
us so mjuch, as to detract from a higher d^ee of 
attention to the thoughts ; *' Curaoi verborum/' 
says^the great Roman critic, " rerum volo esse 
** solicitudinem *.** A direction the more neces- 
sary, as the present taste of the age in writing, 
seems to lean more to style than to thought. It 
is much easier to dress up trivial and common 
sentiments with some beauty of expres^on, than 
to afford a fund of vigorous, ingenious, and useful 
thoughts. The latter requires true genius; the 
former .may be attained by industry^ with the 
help of «very superficial parts. Hence, we find 
so many writers frivolously rich in style, but 
wretchedly poor in sentiment. The publi^ ear 
is now so much accustomed to a correct and or- 
namented style, that no writer can, with safety, 
neglect the study of it. But he is a contemptible 
one, who does not look to something beyond 
it ; who does not lay the chief stress upon his 
matter, and employ such ornaments of style to 
recommend it, as are manly not foppish : " Ma- 
** jore ^nUpo,^' says the writer whom I have so 
often quot^,^;'';aggredienda ^st eloquentia ; quae 
** si toto corpore.yalet, ungues polire et capillum 
** componere, non .existimabit ad curam suam 
" pertinere. Omatus et virilis et fortis, et sanctus 
^•sit; nee effeminatam levitatem, et fuco emen- 



♦ ** To your expression be attentive ; but about your matter 
f* be solicitous," 
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*^ titum colorem amet ; sanguine et viiibus 
" niteat *. 



* ^* A higher spirit ought to animate those who study eb* 
** quence. They ought to consult the heakh 'and soundness of 
^ the whole hody» rather than bend their attention to such 
*^ trifling objects as paring the nails a^d dressing the hair. Let 
** ornament be manly and chaste, without effenunate gaiety, or 
** artificial colouring ; let it shine with, the glow of health and 
« strength." 
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LECTURE XX, 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE 
OF Mb. ADDISON IN No. 411, OF THE 
SPECTATOR. 

X HAVB insisted fully on the subject of language 
and style^ both because it is, in itself, of great im- 
portance, and because it is morie capable of being 
ascertained by precise rule, than several other parts 
of composition. A critical analysis of the style of 
0ome good author will tend further to illustrate the 
fubject; as it will suggest observations which I have 
not had occasion to make, and will shew^ in the 
most practical light, the use of those which I have 
made. 

Mr. Addison is the author whom I have chosen 
for this purpose. The Spectator, of which his 
paperis are the chief ornament, is a book which is 
in the hands of every one, and. which cannot be 
praised too highly. The good sense, and good 
writing, the useful morality, and the admirable 
yein of humour which abound in it, render it one 
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of tbos^ 8tand4r4 im^ wUck hayie dox^^ tJUe gn^^ 
e^ honour to th^ &^gUsh natipa. I bave ^prioerly 
pymUfi^ g^wnj. qjb^ractpr of Mr- Acjdwou's style 
^nd mwaer^ s^ natural and una^ected, ea$y ao4 
polite, vid full of tha$$ gnace^s which a fioweryima^ 
ginat^n diffuses over writing* At tb? same timo, 
though one of the is^o§t bf ai^^ful wrkerf in thi^ 
Iwg^9ge» be is np^ the most correct } a gyrcunu 
stance which renders ^i^ coni^p^ition the more pro- 
per to be the subject of our present criticism. The 
iyh9 and flawing mann^ of this wufibi^ ^irriter 
sometimes led him in^ Inaccuracies^ \phich the 
more studied circumspectioaand care of hr inferior 
liioiAers havetwght them to avoid. Remarking his 
by^tttleS) tl^erefprf , which I shall have frequent oo- 
^aiop. to do ai$ I proceed, I must al^p point out his 
nag%ep9ey» and de^t^ Withom a free» impartial 
i]}«(cu89k>n 9f Mh tb^ f«uUs ^d ^(^auties which 
QC<w m bis composition, it is evid^ tlpa pi^sco of 
criticism would be of no service : and, from tb^ 
freedom whkh I use in criticidng Mr. Addison's 
styjf » wm <|tn ima|^n? that I mean to di^preciate 
^ writings, s^^r hgving repe^dly declared the 
hi^ opmoq which I ^er(^ of tbcnat The beau^ 
Q^pofthis amhor »r^ sp inany> and the general 
?.bara?.ter of hi^ styl^ k ^ el^g^nt ^nd estimable^ 
tjiliat the nunute imperfec^ws 1 shall have occa^ioA 
to point out, ari9 but like those spots in the sun, 
whkb m»y be discovered by the assistance of art^ 
h^% wbipfe hmc m effect in qbec»ring it« lustre. U 
is, ini^, mY ii^4gmM> ^^»^ ^b^^ Quinctilian 
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56 EXAMINATION OF.THK STYLE LICT. XX. 

a|$plies to Cicero, *' lUe se profecisse sciat, cui Ci- 
^' cero valde placebit/* may, wkh justice, be ap- 
plied to Mr. Addison ; that to be highly pleased 
with his manner of writing, is the criterion of one*» 
having acquired a good taste in English style. 
The paper on which we are now to enter,' is 
No. 411. the first of his celebfatcxfl Essays on the 
Pleasures of the Imaginatiori, in the axth volume 
of the Spectator. It begins thus : 

^* Our sight is the most perfect, and most de-r 
" lightful of ail our' senses.** 

This is an excellent introductory sentence, ft is 
clear, precise, and simple. The iauthor lays down,- 
in a few plain wordis, the proposition which-he is 
going to illustrate throughout the rest of the para- 
graph. In this manner ive should always set out. 
A first sehtence should seldom be a long, and never- 
an intricate one," ^ - 

He m^ht have said, ** Our sight is the most per- 
*^ feet, and the most delightful.*' But he has judged 
better, in omitting to repeat the article the. For 
the repetition of it is proper chiefly when we intend 
to point out the objects of which we speak, as 
distinguished from, or contrasted with, each other; 
and when we want that the reader^s attentiorl 
should rest on that distinction. For instance; had 
Mr. Addison intended to say. That our sight is^at 
once the most delightful^ and the most useful^ pf s^I 
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oursienses,. the ardcle' might then have been ve^ 
peat&d vAtk ^opmty, as a dear and strong di^ 
tincbon would have been cqnrej^. But as be^ 
tween perfect and delightful^ there i^ less contrasf, 
there was no occasion for such repetition. It would 
have had no other effect, but to add a ivord unne- 
<;essarily to the sentence. He process ; 

I.. 

't It fills the fittnd with the ISfrgent variety ^ 

V ideas/ converses Aviih its objects at the greatest 

f^ distance, and condnues the longest in action 

/^ without being tired, or satiated with its pnfper 

** enjoyments.^' » * * 

This sentence deserves attention, as remarkably 
harmonious and well constructed. It possesses^ 
indeed, almost all the properties of a perfect sen- 
t&xce. It is entirely perspicuous. It is loaded 
with no superfluous or unnecessary words. For, 
tired or sati^ed^ towards the end of the sentence, 
are not used for synonymous terms. They convey 
distinct ideas, and refef to different members of the 
period; that this sense ^^ continues the longest in 
f * action without being tired,*' that is, without being 
fatigued with its action; and also, without being 
«f satiated with its proper enjoyments.'' That quality 
of a good sentence, which I termed its unity, is 
here perfectly preserved.. It is our sight of which 
he speaks. This is the object carried through the 
sentence, and presented to us in eve|;y member of 
it, by those verbs, >K/f, converses j continues y to each 
pf which it is clearly the nomipative. Those capital 
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verds are di^osfid of la the most proper pfatccs; 
and that unifisrnuty is maiiitiuiied ia theoonstrue* 
tiQii of the sea^t^€By whkh ^la the unity of the 



Qm^kve, too» the mvisk of the period ; oon^* 
sisting of three members, ec^ of which, agraeabljr 
to a rule I formerly mentioned, grows and rises 
«bo^ fih^ Other s^nd; till the semenc^ 19 con- 
ducted, at lost, to one of the most m^bdious 
filoses which our language admits: ^' williQut 
** heiflg tired, or satiated with its prop^ eejoy- 
^^ ments/' Er^oyments is a word of leogtb aiid 
dignity, exceedingly proper for a close which is 

4^igiied to be a mi^^c^ one. Tk^ hn'OMmy is 
the more happy, a^ %}m ^^^sm^m. of the mimy 
Iters of th« period, whifsh 9>vm the sound so weU» 
^ no les§ juft aptd proper with r^p^t to IJhe ^^sm. 
It follows the order of mature. First, we I^yo th/e 
yari^ <^ objects qg^^ned, which siglu fumisbas 
to the niind ; nest, we have the action of ^i|^t on 
those objects) and faistly, we h^'e t^ ti»eaiid 
continuance of its action. No 4)fder could b? 
ipare natural 9tf happy f 

This sentence has still another beauty^ It is figu- 
rative, without being too much so for the subject* 
A metaphor runs through it. The «m^ of ^ght 
is, m some degree, personified* We are told of 
its cmverdng with its disjects ; aud ^ it^ not be*^ 
ihg-^fre<f, or satiated with k§ ^pymmU^i all' which 
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e«^^^n9 itre plain aUusk>iis to the aetloii« and 
foeling^ ^ men. This i$ that ulight son of per* 
icmifi^asiofi which, vithqut anyiippearanQ^ qF bold* 
m^ rod without elevating the fancy much above 
im QT^^ry stttet renders di^purse picturesque* an4 
b34^ ttft to conceive the author's meaning more 
dtatbctly, by clofhinf abatract i4ea$» in some de- 
groe^ wUb sem^ble colouirs* Mr- Addi^i^ abounds 
with this beauty of style beyond most author^; and 
the sentence which we have been considering, b 
very wipreteive pf hia nwani^r of wriang. There 
i^ no WMjmh in it wbateygr, m^e^ that a stri«i 
^tic mght perhapa Qb}^t, that the epithet l^rge^ 
^ch b^ appUes to variety, " the largest variety of 
^^ idbaa^^' la an epithet mpre commpnly applied to 
?3Ktent than ta number, li is plain, thai he her^ 
9mi^yed it tp avoid the rep^liQn pf the wprd 
greah wkiqh o€c\irs mm^^fly aftarwarda. 

<^ The awse pf feeling can, indeed, give u$ a 
'' notion of extension, shape, and all other ideas 
^ that enter at the eye, except cplourgf; but, at the 
** same time, it ia very piucb straitened and qon- 
•* fined in its operations, tP the number, bulk, and 
** distance of iits particular objects/* 

Tpia aeptence is by no means so happy as the 
fEurmer. It is, indeed, neither clear nor elegant. 
Extensiau and siape can, with np propriety, b£r 
called ideaii they are properties of matter, l^ef- 
ther ia it accurate, even aceording to Mr* tPQli;e'Q 
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philosophy (with which our author seems here to 
have puzzled himself), to speak of aajy sense ** giv- 
^^ ing us a notion oi Jdfeas j** our lenses giv6 us the 
ideas themselves. The. meamng would hav^beezi 
much niore clear, if the author had expressed him« 
self thus : *• The sense of feeKng cair, indeed, give 
^' us the idea of extension, figure, and all the other 
•* properties of matter which are perceived by th^ 
^^ eye, except colour^'* 

' The latter paLrt of the s^tence is still taore em- 
barrassed* For what meaning can we make of the 
sense of feeUng being "confined in its operations, to 
^ the numbej, bulk, and distance of its particular 
" objects?** Surely, every sense is confined, as 
Inuch as the sense of feeling; to the number, bulk, 
and distance of its own objects. Sight arid feeling 
are, in this respect, perfectly on a le^elj neither of 
them can extend beyond its own objects. The 
turn of expression is so . inaccurate' here, that one 
would be apt to suspect two words to have been 
omitted in the printing, which were originally in 
Mr. Addison*s manuscript; because-the insertion of 
them would render the sense much more intelligible 
and clear. These two words are, witk regard: 
" It is very much straitened, and confined, in its 
" operations, with regard to the number, bulk, and 
" distance of its particular objects.'* The meaning 
then would be, that feeling is niore limited than 
sight in this respect ■; that it is confined to a nar- 
rower circle, to a smaller number of objects. 
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The efkhet particular J applied to ohjeqU^ vfL 
,<he conclusion of the sentence, is redundant, and 
conveys no meaning whatever. Mr. Addison seems 
to have used it in place of peculiar ^ as indeed he 
does oftenjn other passages of his writings. But 
particular and peculiar, though they are too often 
confounded, are words of different import from 
^ach other. Particular stands opposed to general; 
peculiar stands opposed to what is possessed in 
common with others. Particular expresses what., in 
the logical style, is called species; peculiar what is 
cdXltdi. differentia. " Its peculiar objects*' would 
have signified in this place, the objects of the sense 
of feeling, as distinguished from the objects of any 
other sense ; and would have had more meaning 
than " its particular objects." Though, in truth, 
neither the one nor the other epithet was requisite. 
It was sufficient to have said simply, " its objects,*' 

" Our sight seems designed to supply all these 
^' defects, and may be considered as a more delicate 
** and diffusive kind of touch, that spreads itself 
** over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends 
" the largest figures, and brings into our reach 
^* some of the most remote parts of the universe." 

H£R£ again the author's style returns upon us 
in all its beauty. This is a sentence distinct, grace- 
ful, well arranged, and highly musical. In the 
latter part of it, it is constructed with three mem- 
bers, which are formed much i^ the same manner 
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tiirith those bf the second Sehtefite, on whieR t be- 
stowed so much praise. The cohstruttioh is s6 
similar, that if it had followed immediately ^et 
it, we should haVe been sensible of a faulty moiid- 
tony. But the interposition of andther sentehcfe 
between them prevents this effect. 

" It is this sense which furAishe^ thfe iihagina- 
"* tion with its ideas; so that by the pleasures of 
** the imagination or fancy (which I shall use pro- 
" miscUousIy), I here mean such as arise from tI- 
** sible objects, either trhen we haVe them actually 
" in our tiew; or when we call up their ideas intt> 
** our itiinds by painting, statues, descriptions, or 
** any the like occasion/* 

In place of, ** It is this sense which furnishes," 
the author might have said more shortly, ** This 
*• sense furnishes/* But the mode of -^expression 
which he has used, ia here ihore proper. This sort 
of full and ample slssertion, " it is this which/* is 
fit to be used when a pi*opofeition of importance is 
laid down, to which Ave seek to call the reader^s 
attention. It is like pointing with the hand at the 
object of which we speak. The parenthesis in the 
middle of the sentence, " which I shall use promis- 
** cuously,** is not clear. He ought to have said, 
** terms which I shall use promiscuously ;** as the 
verb tise relates, not to the pleasures of the ima^ 
gination, but to the terms of fancy and imagination, 
which he was to employ as syndnymous. " Any 
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*• ati <k^«^(«i/' is tim z happy ex^ressk^n^ fiof ift 
k V^y |>ird^ to 9^k of '^ d&Hing ii^ ideas by 
'* occa^m/' 'Fb^ e^mmdii pbins^, '' afty such 
^ iii«an8/' wouhl have be^ itidre «iaturd< 

'' W^ caiifiot ifidd^ have a siftgie image in the 
'' filh€y$ that ^aA ndt make it^ iiirdt efitrance Ibrotigh 
"the right J but we hate the power <rf i'^tainitig, 
'* altetiiig, and cc^mpdundiiig those images which 
'* ^^ havii diiCe f et^Ved^ irito ail the yarietiea of 
'' picture aiid yMoti that are most agreeable to the 
*^ imagkiation; fdr, by this faculty, a man ih a dun- 
*' geon is citable of ^terti^bg himself with sceties 
*' and landscapes more beautiful than any that can 
" be found in the Wholt? compass of nature*'' 

, It may be of us^ to remsu^k^ that ih biie ftietHber 
of this sentence there is an iuacturacy ih ^tax. It 
is very proper to say, *• altering and compounding 
" those Imifcges Which We hive once recdved into all 
*• the varieties of J)ifcture and vision*** 6ut we caft 
with tio propriety say, ** retaining them into all thfe 
•* varieties ;*' and yet^ according to the manner in 
which the words al-e ranged, this construction is 
unavoidable* For, retaining, altering^ and cofit^ 
pounding J are particifrles^ each of which equally re- 
fers to^ {Hid goVefns the subsequent noun, those 
images i, and that noun agaih is necessarily con- 
nected with the fditewing prepositiSh ^ into. «This in* 
Btsince shews the }ftjK)rta6id of tstfefuUy attending 
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fp the yules of gramm^f and syntax; when So pure 
a writer as Mr. Addison could^ through inadver- 
tence, be gwlty of such an errorr The construction; 
inight. easily have been rectified, by disjoining the 
pai*ticiple retaining from the other two participles, in 
this way: " We have the power of ^refedning those 
" .images which we .have once received ; and of al- 
" tering and compounding them»into all the vari- 
" eties of picture and vision;" on better, perhaps,* 
thus; ^'' We have the power of retaining, altering, 
^^ and coi^pounding those images which we have 
" once received, and of forming them into all 
:•* the varieties of picture and vision." The latter 
part .of the sentence is clear and elegant. 

*^ There are few words in the English lan- 
'^ guage, which are employed in a more loose and 
" uncircumscribed sense than those of the fancy - 
*^ and the imagination." 

" There are tew words, which are employed.'* It 
had been fetter, if our author here had said more 
shnply, " Few words in the English Ijuiguage are 
," employed." Mr. Addison, whose style is of the 
free and full, rather than the nervous kind, deajls, 
.on all occa^ons,' in this expended sort of phraseo- 
. logy. But it is proper only when some assertion of 
consequence is advanced^ and which can be^r an 
^emphasis; such as that in the first sentence of the 
. former^paragraph. On other occasions; these little 
rwords);]^ is^ and ihere arcy, ought to be avoided, as 
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redundant and enfeebling. '^ Those of the fancy 
^^ and the ioiaginadon.'' The aiticie ought to have 
been omitted here« As be does not mean the 
powers of ^ the £inq^ and the imagmadon/^ but the 
words only, the article certainly had no proper ptai^e^ 
neither, indeed, was there any occasion for other 
two words, ikoie of. Better, if the sentence had 
run thus : '' Few words in the finglieh la;nguage 
" are employed in a more loose and uncircum- 
*' scribed seajse, tb«n fancy and imagination/' 

^^ I therefore thought it necessary to fix and 
*^ determine the notion ^of these two words, as I 
*^ intend to make use of them in the thread of my 
*^ following speculations, that the reader may con- 
*^ ceive rightly what is the subject which I proceed 
** upon." 

• Though Jix and determine may appear «ynony- 
mous words, yet a difierence between them may 
be remarked) and they may be yiewed, as appUed 
here, with peculiar delicacy. The author had just 
said, that the words of which he is speaking were 
loose^ and imcirgunucribed. Fix relates to the first 
of these, determine to the last. We Jix what is 
loose I that is, we confine the word to its jH'opel: 
place, that it may not fluctuate in our imagination, 
and pass from one idea to another ; amd we deter-^ 
»ine what is uncircumscribedj that is, we ascertain 
its Urmini or limits, we draw the circle round it, 
that we may see it^ boundsffies. For we cannot 
VOL, n, V 
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conceive the meaning of a word, nor indeed of any 
other thing, clearly, till we see its limits, and know 
how far it extends. These tw^ words, therefore, 
have grace and beauty as they are here applied j 
though a writer, more frugal of words than Mr. 
Addison, would have jwrferred the single word 
mcertairiy which conveys, without any metaphor, 
the import of them both. 

" The notion of these words,'* is somewhat of a 
harsh phrase, at least not so commonly used, as the 
" meaning of these words." *' As I intend to make 
/* use of them in the thread of my speculations;** 
this is plainly faulty. A sort of metaphor is impro- 
perly mixed with words in the literal sense. He 
might very well have said, " as I intend to make use 
" of them in my following speculations.** This was 
plain language; but if he chose to borrow an allu- 
sion from thready that allusion ought to have beeft 
supported ; for there is no consistency in " making 
" use of them in the thread of speculations;** and,in- 
deed, in expressing any thing so simple and familiar 
as this is, plain language is always to be preferred 
to metaphorical. " The subject which I proceed 
" upon,'* is an ungraceful close of a sentence; 
better, ** the subject upon which I proceed.'* 

" I must, therefore, desire him to remember, 
" that by the pleasures of the imagination, I mean 
*' only such pleasures as arise originally from sight, 
'' and that I divide these pleasures into two kinds.** 
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As the last sentence began with, " I therefore 
" thought it necessary to fix/* it is careless to begin 
this sentence in a manner so very similar, *^ I must 
" therefore desire him to remember /* especially, 
as the small variation of using, on this account^ or, 
Jbr this reason^ in place of therefore ^ would have 
amended the style. When he says, " I mean only 
" such pleasures," it may be remarked, that the 
adverb only is not in its proper place. It is not 
intended here to qualify the verb meauy but such 
pleasures ; and therefore should have been placed 
in as close connection as possible with the word 
which it limits or qualifies. The style becomes 
more clear and neat when the words are arranged 
thus : " By the pleasures of the imagination, I 
^* mean such pleasures only as arise from sight'' 

'^ My design being, first of all, to discourse of 
^ " those primary pleasures of the imagination, which 
*' entirely proceed from such objects as are before 
** our eyes; and, in the next place, to speak of 
*' those secondary pleasures of the imagination, 
** which flow from the ideas of visible objects, when 
" the objects are not actually before the eye, but 
** are called up into our memories, or formed into 
^^ agreeable visions of things that are either absent 
^* or fictitious/* 

- It is a great rule in laying down the division of 
a subject, to study neatness and brevity as much 
as possible*. The divisions are then more distinctly 

V 2 
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gj^reh^nded, and more easily remembered. This 
sentence is not perfectly happy, in that respect. It 
is somewhat clogged by a tedious phraseology^ 
** My design being first of all to discourse — in the 
" next place to speak of — such objects as are before 
" oar eyes — things that are either absent or ficti* 
" tious/' Several words might have been spared 
here ; amd the style made more neat and compacts 

*' The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their 
" full extent, are not so gross as those of sense, 
'* nor so refined as those of the understanding," 

Tins sentence is distinct and elegant 

*' The last are indeed more preferable, because 
" they are founded on some new knowledge or im» 
" provement in the mind of man : yet it must be 
'^ confessed, that those of the imagination are as 
^* great, and ^ transporting as the other.*' 

In the beginning of this sentence, the phrase^ 
Tnore preferabk^ is such a plain inaccuracy, that 
one wonders how Mr. Addison should have fallen 
into it J seeing preferable^ of itself, expresses the 
comparative degree, and is the same with <ntore 
eligible or more excellent. 

I MUST observe farther, that the proposition con- 
tained in the last member of this sentence is neither 
clear nor neatly expr^sed, '* It must be confessed 
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'' that thofi^ of the imaginatum are ad ^eat, and 
'* as transporting as the 6ther/' In the former 
sentence, he had compared three things together ^ 
the pleasures of the imagination, those of sense; 
and those of the understanding In the beginning 
of this sentence, he had called the pleasures of the 
understanding, the last :' and he ends the sentence, 
wth obserring, that those of the imagination are 
as great and transporting as the other. Now, be- 
sides that the other makes not a proper contrast with 
1^ Uut^ he leaves it ambiguous, whether^ by the 
0ther^ he meant the pleasures of the understanding, 
or the pleasures of sense \ for it may refer to either 
by the comtruction ; though, undoubtedly, he in- 
tended that it should refer to the pleasures of the 
understanding only. The proposition, reduced to 
perspicuous language, runs thus : ** Yet it must be 
*" confessed, that the pleasures of the imagination, 
^ when compared with those of the understanding, 
^ are no less great and transporting/' 

" A beautiful prospect delights the soul as 
** much as a demonstration j and a description in 
^ Homer has charmed more readers than a chapter 
« in Aristotle." 

. ' ■ * • 

This is a good illustration of what he had been 
asserting, and is expressed with that happy and 
elcjgaftt turn, for which odr author is very re- 
maiiiiable. 
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' - Besides, the pleasures of the imagination have 
*^ this advantage above those of the understandmg, 
^* that they are more obvious^ and more easy to 
^ be acquired,'* 

This is also an unexceptionable sentence. 

'' It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters**' 

This sentence is lively and picturesque. By the 
gaiety and briskness which it gives the style» it 
shews the advantage of intermixing such a short 
sentence as this amidst a run of longer ones, which 
never fails to have a happy ^ect. I must remark, 
however, a small inaccuracy. A scene cannot be 
said to enier; an actor enters, but a scene appears 
or presents itself. 

^* The colours paint themselves on the fancy, 
« with very little attention of thought or applica- 
*^ rion of mind in the beholder." 

This is still beautiful illustration; carried on 
with that agreeable floweriness of fancy and style, 
which is so well suited to those pleasures of the 
imagination, of which the author is treating. 

" We are struck, we know not how, with the 
<f ^ symmetry of any thing we see, and immediately 
** assent to the beauty of an object, without inquir* 
*' ing into the particular causes and occasions of it/' 
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There is a falling off here from the elegance of 
the former sentences. We assent to the truth of a 
proposition ; but cannot so well be said to " assent 
" to the beauty of an object." Acknowledge would 
have expressed the sense with more propriety. The 
close of the sentence, too, is heavy and ungraceful — 
** the particular causes and occasions of it." Both 
" particular and occasions are words quite super- 
fluous ; and the prdnoun it is in some measure 
ambiguous, whether it refers to beauty or to object. 
It would have been some amendment to the style 
to have run thus : •• We immediately acknowledge 
" the beauty of an object, without inquiring into 
" the cause of that beauty.** 

^' A man of a polite imagination is let into a great 
** many pleasures that the vulgar are not capable 
*' of receiving." 

Polite is a term more commonly applied to 
manners or behaviour, than to the mind or imagin- 
ation. There is nothing farther to be observed 
on this sentence, unless the use of that for a rela- 
tive pronoun, instead oi which, - an usage which is 
too frequent with Mr. Addison, ff^hich is a much 
more definite word than that, being never employed 
in any other way than as a relative ; whereas 
that is a word of many senses; sometimes a demon- 
strative pronoun, often a conjunction. It some 
cases we are indeed obliged to use that for a rela- 
tive, in order to avoid the ungraceful repetition of 
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ichick in the same sentence. But when we are 
laid under no necessity of this kind» which is al- 
ways the preferable word, and certainly was so in 
this sentence, «* Pleasures which the vulgar are 
^ not capable of receivmg/' is much better than 
'' pleasures thaitthe vulgar/' &c. 

'' He can converse with a picture, and find an 
'* agreeable companion in a statue. He meeCi 
** with a secret refreshment in a description ; and 
^' often feds a greater 8atis£iction in the prospect of 
^^ fields and meadows, than another does in the pos* 
^ session. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property 
^^ in every thing he sees $ auid makes the most 
" rude uncultivated parts of nature administer to 
^* his pleasures; so tiat he looks upon die World, 
^^ as it were, in another light, and discovers in it 
^^ a multitude of charms that conceal themselves 
** from the generality of mankind* 

Ali. this is very beautiful. Thq illustration la 
happy ; and the styk runs with the greatest ease 
and harmony. We see no labour, no stiffness, or 
affectation; but the author writing from the native 
flow of a gay %iiA pleasing imagination. This pre>» 
domitiant character of Mr. Addison's manner, far 
more than compensates all those little negligencies 
which we are now remarking. TWo of these 
CKTCur in this paragraph; the first in the sentence 
which begins with, ^^ It gives him, indeed, a kind of 
*' property." To this iV, there is no proper antecet 
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dent in the vrhok parajp^h. In order to gath^ 
the meaning, we must look back as far as to the 
third sentence before the first of the paragraph, 
which begins with " A man of polite imagination.** 
This phrase, fxoliie imag.nation^ is the only ante- 
cedent to which this in can refer ; and eten that is 
an improper antecedent, as it stands in the genitive 
taiscj as the qualification only of a man. 

The other in<5tance of negligence is tows^ds the 
end of the paragraph; " So that he looks upon the 
•* world, as it were, in another light." By ** another 
*' iigbt," Mr Addison means a light different from 
that m which other men view the world. But 
though this expression clearly conveyed this mean* 
ing to bimseli when writing, it conveys it very in* 
distinctly to others; and is an instance of that sort 
<rf inaccuracy, into which, in the warmth of com- 
posidon, every writer of a lively imaginadon is apt 
to fall; and which can only be remedied by a cool 
subsequent review. ^* As it were,^' is upon most 
occasions no more than an ungraceful palliative, 
and here there was not the kast occasion for it, as 
he was not about to say any thing which required 
a softening of this kind. To say the truth, this last 
sentence, '' so that he looks upon the world," and 
what follows, had better been wanting altogether. 
It is no more than an unnecessary recapitulation of 
what had gone before ; a feeble adjecrion to the 
lively picture he had given of the pleasures of the 
imagination. The paragraph would have ended 
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with more spirit at the words immediately preced- 
ing; *' the uncukivated parts of nature administer 
•' to his pleasures/' 

*^ There are, indeed, but very few who know 
** how to be idle and innocent, or have a relish of 
**. any pleasures that are not criminal; every diver- 
*' sion they take, is at the expeiice of some one 
*' virtue or another, and their very first st^p out of 
•* business is into vice or folly/' 

Nothing can bo more elegant, or more finely 
turned, than this sentence. It is neat, clear, and 
musical. We could hardly alter one word, or dis- 
arrange one member, without spoiling it. Few 
sentences are tp be found more finished, or moje 
happy. 

** A man should endeavour, therefore, to make 
*^ the sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide as 
*^ possible, that he may retire into them with safe- 
^^ ty, and find in them such a satis&ction as a 
^' wise man would not blush to take. 

This also is a good sentence, and gives occasion 
to no material remark. 

*' Of this nature are those of the imagination, 
" which do not require such a bent of thought as 
*' is necessary to our more serious employments, 
** nor, 9t the sanie time, suffer the mind to sink 
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*^ into that indolence and remissness, which zre 
** apt to accompany our more sensual delights; 
** but, like a gentle exercise to the faculties, awa- 
" ken them from sloth and idleness, without put- 
** ting them upon any labour or difficulty/' 

The beginning of this sentence is not correct* 
and affords an instance of a period too loosely con- 
nected with the preceding one. '* Of this nature," 
says he, " are those of the imagination.^' We might 
aisk, of what nature ? For it had not been the scope 
of the preceding sentence to describe the nature 
of any set of pleasures. He had said, that it was 
every man's duty to make the sphere of his inno- 
cent pleasures as wide as possible, in order that, 
within' that sphere, he might find a safe retreat, and 
a laudable satisfaction* The transition is loosely 
made, by begimiing the ne;Kt sentence with saying, 
*^ Of this nature are those of the imaginatioup" It 
had been better, if, keeping in view the governing 
object of the preceding sentence, he had said, 
** This advantage we gain," or ** This satisfaction 
^^ we enjoy, by means of the pleasures of imagina- 
" tion.'* The rest of the sentence is abundantly 
correct. 

^ We might here add, that the pleasures of the 
^^ iancy are more conducive to health than those 
^^ of the understanding, which are worked out by 
'f dint of thinking, and attended with too violent 
^* a labour of the brain." 
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Ok this sentence nothing occurs deserving of 
mark, except that " worked out by dint of* think- 
*^ ing/* is a phrase which borders too much on 
▼uigar and colloquial language, to be proper for 
being employed in a polished composition* 

^ Delightful scenes, whether in nature, paint&ig^ 
^^ or poetry, have a kindly influence cm the body^ 
^ as well as the mind, and not only serve to clear 
^ and brighten the imagination, but are aA>Ie to 
^ disperse grief and melancholy, and to set the ani* 
^ mal spirits in pleasing and agreeable notions. Foe 
^^ this reason, Sir Frands Bacon, in hit Essay 
'' upon Health, has not thought it tmpropar to 
*^ prescribe to his reader a poem, or a prospect, 
^ where he particularly dissuades him from knotty 
^^ and subtile disquisitions, and advises him to pur* 
*' sue studies that fill the mind with Sfdendid and 
^ illustrious objects, us histories^ febles, and con* 
^^ templations of nature* 

Ik the latter of these two sentences^ a member 
of the period is altogether out of its place; which 
gives the whole sentence a hansh and disjointed cast, 
and serves to illustrate the rules 1 formerly gave 
concerning arrangement. The wrong placed mem- 
ber which I point at, is this j ** where he particu- 
^^ larly dissuades hhn from knotty and subtile dis« 
^ qutsitions ;'' these words should^ undoubtedly, 
have been placed, not where they stand, but 
thus : ^' Sir Francis Bacon, in bis Essay upon 
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*^ Health, .where he particularly dissuades the 
^* reader from knotty and subtile speculations, has 
^ not thought it improper to prescribe to him," 
&c. This arrangement reduces every thing into 
proper order* 

*^ I have in this paper, by way of introduction, 
^* settled the notion of those pleasures of the ima- 
•^ gination, which are the subject of my present 
^* undertaking, and endeavoured, by several con- 
^' siderations, to recommend to my readers the 
•« pursuit of those pleasures; I shall, in my next 
*^ Paper, examine the several sources from whence 
*• these pleasures are derived. 

These two concluding sentences afford exampks 
of the proper collocation of circumstances in a pe- 
riod. I formerly shewed, that it is often a matter 
of difficulty to dispose of them in such a manner, 
as that they shall not embarrass the principal subject 
of the sentence. In the sentences before us, seve- 
ral of those incidental circumstances necessarily 
come in, ** By way of introduction — by several 
** considerations — in tliis paper — ^in the next pa- 
** per/* All which are, with great propriety, ma- 
naged by our author. It will be found, upon trial, 
that there were no other parts of the sentence, in 
which they could have been placed to equal ad-^ 
vantage. Had he said, for instance, *^ I have set- 
** tied the notion (rather the meaning) of those 
<« pleasures of the imagination, which are the 
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'^ subject of my present undertaking, by way of 
*' introduction in this paper, and endeavoured to 
" recommend the pursuit of those pleasures to my 
*' readers by several considerations;" we must be 
sensible, that the sentence, thus clogged with 
circumstances in the wrong place, would neither 
have been so neat nor so clear, as it is by the pre- 
sent construction. 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN 
No. 412, OF THE SPECTATOR. 

X HE observaUons which have dccurred in review- 
ing that paper of Mr. Addison's, which was the 
subject of the last Lecture, sufficiently shew that, 
in the writings of an author of the most happy 
genius and distinguished talents, inaccuracies may 
sometimes be found. Though such inaccuracies 
may be overbalanced by so many beauties, as ren- 
der style highly pleasing and agreeable upon the 
whole, yet it must be desirable to every writer to 
avoid, as far as he can, inaccuracy of any kind« 
As the subject, iherefore, is of importance, I have 
thought it might be useful to carry on this criti- 
cism throughout two or three subsequent papers 
of the Spectator. At the same time, I must inti- 
niate, that the Lectures on these papers are solely 
intended for such as are applying themselves to the 
study of English style. I pretend not to give in- 
struction to those who are already well acquainted 
with the powers of language. To them my re- 
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marks may prove unedifying ; to some they may 
seem tedious and minute ; but to such as have not 
yet made all the proficiency which they desire in 
elegance of style, strict attention to the composi- 
tion and structure of sentences caanot fail to prove 
of considerable benefit : and though my remarks 
on Mr. Addison should, in any instance, be thought 
ill-founded, they will, at least, serve the purpose of 
leading them into the traiti of making proper re- 
marks for themselves *. I proceed, therefore^ to 
the examination of the subsequent Paper, No. 412. 

" I shall first consider those pleasurea of the 
'* imagination, which arise from the actual view 
** and survey of outward objects: and these, I 
•^ think, all proceed from the sight of what h 
" great, uncommon, or beautiful/* 

« 

* If there fee readers who think any farther apology requisite 
for my adventuring to criticise the sentences of so eminent an 
author as Mr. Addison, I must take notice, that 1 was naturally 
led to it by th^ circumstances of that part of the kingdom 
where these Lectures were read; where the ordinary spoken 
language often differs much from what is spoken by good 
Snglish attthora. H«nce it occurred to me, as a proper method 
of correcting any peculiarities of dialect* to direct students of 
ekquence to analyse and examine, with particular attention, 
the structure of Mr. Addison's sentences. Those papers of 
the Spectator which are the subject of the following Lectures, 
were accordingly given out in exercise to students, to be thus 
examined afid analysed; and several of the observations which 
follow, both on the beauties and blemishes of this author, were 
suggested by observations given to me in consequence of the 
exercise prescribed. 
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This sentence gives occasion for no material re* 
mark. It is simple and distinct. The two words 
which he here uses, view and survey^ are not alto« 
gether synonymous : as the former may be sup- 
posed to import mere inspection ; the latter more 
deliberate examination. Yet they lie so near to one 
another in meaning, that^ in the present case, siny 
one of them, perhaps, would have been sufficient. 
The epithet actual is introduced, in order to mark 
more strongly the distinction between what our 
author calls the primary pleasures of imagination, 
wluch arise from immediate view, and the secondary, 
which arisQ from remembrance or description* 

*' There may^ indeed^ be something to terrible 
** or offensive, that the horror or loathsomeness 
^* of an object may overbear the pleasure which 
^^ results from its novelty, greatness, or beauty ; 
^^ but still there will be sudi a mixture of delight 
^* in the very disgust it gives us, as any of these 
'^ three qualifications are most conspidious and 
*« prevailing.'* 

This sentence must be acknowledged to be an 
unfortunate one. The sense is obscure and embar- 
rassed, and the expression loose and irregular. The 
beginning of it is perplexed by the wrong position 
of the words something and olyecL The natural 
arrangement would have been, " There may, in- 
*' deed, be something in an object so terrible or 
" offensive, that the horror or loathsomeness of it 

VOL. II. o 
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" may Qverfoear.'^ These two qpkhets, horror Qt 
loathsomeness^ are awkwardly joined together^. 
Loathsomeness is, indeed, a quaUty which may be 
ascribed to an object ; but horror is not ; it iis a 
feeling exerted in the mind* The language would 
have been much more correct, had our auAor sakl^. 
^^ There may,, indeed, be scnnethiog iaaa object sa 
^^ terrible or oiFensive, that the horror or disgnst 
*' which it excites may overbear/' The two first 
epithets, ' terrible or offensive^ would thea have ex- 
pressed the qualities^ of an object f the lattec^ horror 
or disgust, the corresp(»iding sentiments which 
these qualities produce in us. ^ Loaihomewss wasr 
the most unhappy word he could have chosen: for 
to be loathsome J is to be odious, and seems totally 
to exclude any miooture ofdelighty which he after- 
wards supposes may be found in the object* 

In the latter part of the sentence there are several 
inaccuiracies. When he says, '* There will be such 
'^ a mixture of delight in the very disgust it gives 
'^ us, as any of these three qualifications are most 
" conspicuous," the construction is defective, and 
seems hardly grammatical. He meant assuredly to 
say, '' Such a mixture of delight as is proportioned 
** to thct, degree in which any of these three, quali- 
" fications are niiQst conspicuous;/' We know that 
there may be a mixture of pleasant and of disagree* 
able feelings excited by the same object; yet it ap- 
pears inaccurate to say, that there is ^y " delight 
** in the very di^ust/' The plural verb are^ is 
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^ catiens}*' feir a9 iki^ is* fac^re used distribativety; 
ffld meam any me ^f these three quaiyicmkfm^ the 
c^responfdmg verb ought td bs^^ been an^viari. 
The cfd^ in ^(^^b^^thef two last wdrds* are placedt 
sixmkl ha^e beea reversed, and made to stand 
♦* prt?Faiiiiig a»<l conspteuoiig." Th^ are c©ir- 
spicuous because they prevail. 

^^ By gr^^sftft^ss^, 1 do not only meati the bulk of 
•* ^ dinglif^ objVct, but the laiJgeness of a whole' 
^ vfew^ cofisi<le!Ped as dne entile piece.** 

In* a fortner Lecttoe, when tareating of the strutf. 
tur$ of sent!ences> I quoted this sentence as an hi^ 
stance of t'he careli^s mcoiner itt whieh adverbs »e 
somedmes interject^ in- the midst of a period. ^ 
Orilfj as it is here placed^ appears to be a limita- 
tion of the* following verb mean^ The question 
might be put, What more does he than only 
mean? As the author, undoubtedly, intended it 
torefer to thfe " bulk of a single object/^ it wpuld- 
have been placed, with more propriety, after these 
words: *^ I do not mesm the bulk of any single 
*^ object only, but the largeness of a whote view.** 
As the following phrase, ^^ considered as oni^ en- 
** tire piece,'* seems t?o be somewhat deficient,- both 
m dignity and propriety, perhaps this adjection 
might have been altogether omitted, and the sen- 
tence have closed with fully as much advantage ai 
the word view. ^ 
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' ^ Such are the prospects of an open champaigii 
^' country^ a vast uncultivated desert, of huge 
^ heaps of mountains^ high rocks and precipices* 
*^ or a wide expanse of waters, where we are not 
** struck with die novelty or beauty of the sights 
^< but with that rude kind of magnificence which 
<^ appears in many of these stupendous works of 
« nature/' . * 

Tms sekitence, in the msdn, is beautifuL The 
objects presented are all of them noble^ selected 
with judgment, arranged with propriety, and ac-* 
companied with proper epithets. We must, how- 
ever, observe, that the sentence is too loosely, and 
not very grammatically, connected with the pre-* 
ceding one* He says, " Such are the prospects;'* 
^ch sigmfies of that nature or quality, which ne- 
cessarily presupposes some adjective, or word de- 
scriptive of a quality going before, to which it re- 
fers. But, in the foregoing sentence, there is no 
such adjective* He had spoken of greatness in the 
abstract only ; and, therefore, such has no distinct 
antecedent to which we can refer it. The sentence 
would have been introduced with more grammati- 
cal propriety, by saymg, " To this class belong," 
or, "Under this head are ranged the prospects, &c." 
The qfj which is prefixed to " huge heaps of 
'* mountains,'' is misplaced, and has^ perhaps; been 
an error in the printing ; as, either all the particu- 
lars here enumerated should have had this mark of 
the genitive, or it should have been prefixed tanone 
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but the first. When, in the close of die sentence, 
the author speaks of that '^ rude magnifieence which 
<< appears in many of these stupendous wwks of 
** nature/' he had better have omkted the word 
mcmy^ which seems to except some of diem : where* 
as, in his general propositioQ, he undoubtedly 
meant to include all the stupendous works, he had 
enumerated ; and there is no question that, in all 
of them, a rude magnificence ^tppears. 

^^ Our imagmatioa lores to be filled with wob- 
^5 ject,^or to grasp at any thing that is too big; for 
^^ itsoqaacity. We are flung into a pleasing asto- 
^^ nishment at such unbounded views; and feel a 
^^ delightful stillness and amazement in the soul^ 
^•attheapprehensfonof them*'* 

The language here is elegant^ and several ef 
the^iexpressions remarkably happy. There, is no- 
thing which requires any animadversion except the 
close, " at the apprehemion of: them.** Not only 
is this a languid enfeebling conclusion of a sentence, 
otherwise beautiful, but ^^ the apprefaemion of 
** ifiews/- is a phrase destitute of all propriety, 
and, indeed, scarcely intelligU>le. Had this ad- 
jectioa been entirely £anitted, and the sentence been 
allowed to dose with ^h stillness and amazement in 
^V the soul,*' it would have been a, great improve- 
ment. Nothing is frequently :more hurtful to the 
grace 6i:. vivacity of a period^ than super^uous 
fragging words at the conclusion. 
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'' The wmi of maa nartiiaHy bat^sterery Mriog 
^ that boikfi like a restraint upoQ it, (|Bid b a|>t to 
^^ fancy itaelf uader ajsort of confinemem 'whm the 
^^ sight is 4>eixt up in a narrour compass, ^ond'short- 
^ ened oobeirery side by thesieJ^bourhood of walls 
♦* or mountains. On the contrary;, a spacious 
** horizsmiris an image of liberty, where the :eye 
f^ has room to range abroad, to jeKp9tiate:'at large 
" on the iinmensity of its views, and to Jqase itsdf 
"^^ amidst the variety of objects that oflFer themselves 
^ tp itsi observation. Such, wide and midci^tj^nii^ed 
^^. prospects are as plea^g to the tancy/ias the 
^ speciiiadbris of eternity, tir infinitude, aix& to the 
** imderstajnding.'* 

Our author's style appears iiere in oil that native 
beauty which cannot be too much praised. The 
Dum^iers flow smoothly, and with, a graceful har. 
mony. The words which he has ebgesen, ,earry a 
certain amplitude and fulneas, well suited to. the na- 
ture of the subject; and themembers of the periods 
rise in a ghuiation/ accommodated to the rise^f the 
thought. The eye first *' rang^s^abroad/' then ^* ex- 
*^ patiates at large on the immensity of its views ;'* 
and, at last, " loses itself amidst the variety of ob- 
^' jects that offer themselires to its observadon.'^ 
The ** fancy'* is elegantly contrasted withthe *♦ un- 
« dcrstan^ng/' ^* p^o^pects'^widl " speculations/* 
and ^^ wide and undeiermihed prospects'!- witf^ 
^^ speculations of et&mty and infinitude/' 
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"'ftattf there tetoekttty or uncommonness joined 
^^ with this graudan*, » in a^ troubled ocean, a 
^ hea^n adxmed 'with :stwrs and metec^iB, or a spa- 
*^ dous landscape cot oat kito rivers, woods, rocks, 
^^ and meadows, die pleasure sdli grows upon us, 
^^ as it arisen from more than a angle principle." 

The atticle prefi^xied to beauty^ in the beginning 
of this ^sentence, might lish^ been omitted, and the 
style haive rtoi, perhaps, to more advantage thus : 
" Butff beauty^ or oncommonness, be joined to this 
" grandelHr.^ **A landscape cut into riv»s, woods," 
&c. seems unseasonably to imply an artificial form- 
ation, smd wouM have been better expressed by, 
*^ diversified with rivers, woods," &c. 

"; Every thing (that is new or uncommon raises 
*^ a pleasure m the infegination, because it fillfe the 
** soul with an agreeable surprise, gratifies its curi- 
'* osity, and gives it an idea of which it was not 
** before possessed. We are, indeed, so often con- 
«« VCTsant with one set of objects, and tired out with 
*^ so many repeated shows of the same things, that 
** whatever is new or uncommon contributes a little 
** to vary human Jife, and to divert our minds for 
•* a while, with the strangeness of its appearance. 
•^ It serves us for a kind of refresfitnient, and takes 
^* off fipom that satiety we are apt to complain of 
*^ in our usual and ordinary entertainments." 

TfflB style in these sentences flows in an eaisy and 
agreeable manner. A severe critic might point out 
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$ome expressions that would bear being retrenched. 
Put this would alter the genius and character of Mr. 
Addison's style. We mus^always remember, that 
good composition admits of being carried on under 
many different forms. Style must not be reduced 
to one prfjcise st^dard. One writer* may be. as 
agreeable, by a pleasing diffuseness, when the subject 
bears, and his genius prompts it, a^ Another by a 
concise and forcible manner, It is fit, however, to 
observe, that in the beginning of those sentences 
yrhich we have at present before u$, the phrase, 
^^ raises a pleasure in the imagination," is unques» 
tionably top flat and feeble, ^pd might easily be 
amended, by saying, " affords pleasure to the ima- 
" gination;*' and, towards the end, there are two 
qfsf which grate harshly on the ear, in that phrase, 
f ' takes off from that ^tiety we are apt to compkun 
" of j" where the correction \s as easily made as in 
the other case, by substitutmg ^^ diminishes that sa- 
f* tiety of which we are apt to complain.'* Such 
instances shew the advantage of frequent reviews 
of what we have writtai, in order to give prqpei? 
correctness and polish to our language. 

" It is this which bestows charra§ on a. monster, 
•' and makes even the imperfections of nature please 
" us. Jt is this that recommen^is variety, wheye the 
t^ mind is eyery instant called off to something new, 
" and the attentionnot sufferejito dwell too long,and 
** waste itself, on any particular object. It is this like- 
f ' wise, that improves what is great or beautii\il, and 
f makes it afford the nund a double entertainment." 
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Still the styljB proceeds with perspicuity, grace, 
9nd harmony. The full and ample assertion, with 
''^hich each of these sentences is introduced, frequent^ 
on many occasions, with our author, is here proper 
and seasonable; as it was his intention to magnify, 
as muck as possible, the effects of novelty and variety, 
and to draw our attention to them^ His frequent 
use of that J instead of which, is another peculiarity 
of his ^tyle; but on this occasion in particular, canr 
no( be much commended, as,^' it is this which," seems 
in every view, to be better than, " it. is this that,'* 
three times repeated. I must, likewise, take notice, 
that the antecedent to, " it is this,*' when critically 
considered, is not altogether proper. It refers, as we 
discoyer by the Sense, to " whatever is pew or un- 
f* common^*' But, as it is not good language to 
say, " what^vej: is new bestows charms on a mon- 
** ster," one cannot avoid thinking that our author 
had done better to have begun the first of these 
three senten^^s, with saying, " It is novelty which 
i' bestows charms on a monster," &c. 

** Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any sea- 
•* son of the year pleasant to look upon, but never 
f ' so much as in the opening of the spring, when 
*^ they are all new and fresh, with their first gloss 
^^ upon them, and not yet too much accustomed 
f* and familiar to the eye." 

In this expression, " never so much as in the 
f* opening of the spring," there appears to be a 
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small error m grammar; for yihea the <x>tistraction 
is fitled up, it m»st be read, ^^ never so mudi plea*- 
*• saat.*' Had he, to avoid this, said, ** never so mtrch 
•* so," the grammatical error would have been pre- 
vented, but the language would have'been awkward. 
Better to have said, •^ but never so agree2A>le as in the 
♦• opening of the spritig." We readily say, the eye 
is accustomed to objects ; but to say, ais our author 
has done at the close of the sentence, that objects 
are ** accustomed to the eye," can scarcely be allow- 
-ed in a prose composition. 

** For this reason, there is nothing that more en- 
^* livens a prospect than rivers, jetteaus, or fells of 
** water, where the scene is perpetually shifting, 
** and entertaining the sight, every moment, witli 
** something that is new. We are quickly tired 
*' with looking at hills and valleys, where every 
** thing continues fixed and settled in the same 
*^ place and posture, but find our thoughts a little 
** agitated and relieved at the sight of such dejects 
<( as are ever in motion, and sliding away from be* 
** neath the eye of the beholder." 

The first of these sentences is connected in too 
loose a manner with that which immediately preced- 
ed it. When he says, ** For this reason, there is 
** nothing that more enlivens, &c.'' we are entitled 
to look for the reason in what he had just before 
said. But there we find no reason for what he is now 
going to assert, except that groves and meadows 
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8re<most pka<^ant in rhe spring, ^e knowtliat 
iie has been speaking of the frfeasare produced by 
novelty atid variety, and our minds naturaHy recur 
to this, as the reason here a^i^ided to ; but his lan- 
guage does net prop Hy express k. It IS, indeed, 
one of the defects of this amiable writer, that his 
sentences are often too negligently connected with 
one atiottbcfr. His meanmg, upon the whoJe, we 
gather with ease from the teaour of his discourse. 
Yet tius negligence prevents-hife sense from strik- 
■kjg us ^h that force and wdence, which a more 
-accurate juncture t>f parts would have produced, 
Samg thk inaccuracy, these 4wo sentences, espe- 
xially the 4attery are remarkably elegant and beau- 
4ifoL The elose, in particular j is uncommonly fine, 
wid carries <a<s much expifesSve 1iai*mony as the 
-ksiguage ^k'^mit. It se^ms to piint 'what he is 
describing, at once to the eye, and the ear— •* Such 
*• objects as are erer in motion*, and sliding away 
^' from beneath the eye of the beholder.** — ^In- 
deed, notwithstanding those s!haU errors, which the 
strictness of critical examinatSon obliges m* to point 
out, it may 4>€f ^safely pronounced, that the two 
paragraphs whidh we have how <:onsidered m this 
rpaper, the one concerning greatness, and the other 
(Concerning notelty, are extremely worthy of Mr. 
Addison, and exhibit a style, which' they who can 
-8ttccetelii%-k!Aate, may esteem tWmselves happy. 

** But there is nothing that makes its way more 
V -direetiy 10 :tte soul than beauty, which immedi. 
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^^ ately diffuses a secret satis&ction and compla* 
^' cency through the imagination, and gives a finish*- 
*' ing to any thing that is great or uncommom 
*' The very first discovery of it strikes the mind 
^^ with an inward joy, and spreads a che^fuhi^s 
^^ aiid delight through all its faculties/' 

Some d^ree of verbosity may be here discover- 
ed, as phrases are repeated which seem little mor^ 
than the echo of one another ; such as ^^ 4iffusing 
^^ satisfaction and complacency through the imagir 
*^ nation— striking the mind with inward joy— - 
^^ spreading cheerfulness and deligbt through dl 
^f its jFapulties." J^t the same time, I readily ad- 
mit that this full and flowing style^ even though k 
carry some redundancy^ is pot unsviit^ible to t^f^ 
gaiety of the subject on which, the author is enter^ 
ing, and is more allowabljs here, tha|i it voul4 
have been on some other pccasioa^f.; 

^. There is npt, perhaps, any real. beauty or der 
*^ foripity more in one piece of itiafter than another; 
^^\ because we might have been .sq imide^ that wh9il- 
^^ ever now appears loathsome to Us^ might h^ve 
*' shewn itself agreeable; bytwefinjdby experience, 
*^ that there are several modifiaations of matter, 
^^ which the .mind, without any previous cpnisid^ra.- 
^^ tion, pronounces at first sight beautiful or d^ 
•* formed/' 

In this sentence there is nothing r^piarlUble, in 
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aay view, to draw our attention. We n>ay observe 
only, that the word more^ towards the beginning, 
18 not in its proper place, and that the preposition 
in is wanting before another. The phrase ought 
to have stood thus — ** Beauty or deformity in one 
** piece of liiatter, more than in another." 

** Thus we see that every different species of 
*^ sensible creatures has its different notions of 
*\ beauty, and that each of them is most affected 
*^ with the beauties of its own kind. This is no 
*^ where more I'emarkable than in birds of the same 
*^ shape and proportion, when we often see the 
^* male determined in his courtship by the single 
«« grain or tincture of a feather, and never discover- 
'* ing any charms but in the colour of its species.'^ 

NbiThsr is there here any particular elegance 
or felicity of language. — " Different sense of beauty" 
would have been a more proper expression to have 
been applied to irrational creatures, than as it 
stands, ^' different notions of beauty." In the close 
of the second sentence, when the author says, '< co« 
*^ lour of its species," he is guilty of a consider- 
able inaccuracy in changing the gender, as he had 
said in the same sentence that the ^' male was de« 
" termined in his courtship." 

" There is a second kind of beauty, that we find 
** in the several products of art and nature, which 
^* does not work in the imagination with that warmth 
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'^ 2nd vidipnce^ as the beauty tha£ appeals in 
^^ proper species, bu^ is apt, ho«sy«r, to tabd Jd m 
^ a secret deliglit, andakiad of foiuditttsfor the 
^ places or objects in wtupit we dsscover ib.'? 

STILL5 I am soa*ry to sajr^ we find little to 
praise. As in his enunciation of the subject^ when 
beginning the tarmer- paragraph^ he appeal to 
have been treatttig of beauty in general, ia distinc* 
tictti Sront greatness: or novelty; this ^ second- kind 
^^ of beauity/' of whsch be here speaksy conies upon^ 
US in ai sort of surprise, and it is oniy by degr^e^ we 
learn that formerly he had no*iie6re in vievthati 
the beauty which the diffeveiit ^eeies of sensible 
creatures find in on^ another. Thie ** second kind 
'' of beauty y'* he says, ** we find in; theseveral pro- 
'^ ducts ofart and nature.'* He undoubtedly means, 
not in all, but ^ in severai, of the products of art 
^^ and nature;'^ and ought so to have expressed 
himself; and in the place of products^ to have used 
also the more proper w<xdpro(hciumu When he 
addsv that this kind of beauty ^^ does not work in 
^^ the imaginadon with that warmth and violence 
^* as the beauty that appeaues in our prqier species;'* 
the language would, certainly have been more pave 
and elegant, if he had said, that it '^ does not work 
^' upon the imagination with such warmthi and' vio- 
*^ lence, as the beauty that appears in our own 



*^ This consists either in the gaiety or variety^ of 
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« colours, in th^ symmetry aadproportioa of parts, 
*' m the arrangement smd disposition of bodies^ or 
^' in a just mixture and coacuorrence of all toge- 
'^ ther. Among these several kinds of beauty, the 
^< eye takes most deligbt in colours.'' 

To the language here I see no objection that can 
be made. 

*' We no where meet with a more glorious or 
<^ pleasing show in nature^ than what appears in 
^^ the heavens, at the rising and setting of the sua, 
^^ whicfat 18 whoUy made, up of those different stains 
'^ of lights that diew themselves in clouds of a 
" diflferent situation." 

Tii£ chief ground of criticism on this sentence^ 
is the disjointed situation of the relative which. 
Grammatically^ it refers to t^ the rising and setting 
'^ of the sun.'' But the author meant^ that it should 
refer to the show which appears in the heavens at 
that time» It ii too common among authors, 
when they are writii^ without. much. care, to make 
such particles as this^ and whichy refer not to any 
particular antecedent word, but to the tenour. of 
some phrase^ or perhaps the scope of some whole 
sentence, which has gone before. This practice 
saves them trouble in marshalling their wprds^ and 
arranging a period : but though it may leave their 
meaning intelligible, yet it renders that meaning 
much less perspicuous^ determined^ and precise. 
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than it might otherwise have been. The error I 
have pointed out, might have been avoided by a 
small alteration in the construction of the sentence, 
after some such manner as this : ** We no where 
*^ meet with a more glorious and pleasing show in 
" nature, than what is formed in the heavens at 
** the rising and setting of the sun, by the different 
" stains of light which show themselves in clouds 
** of different situations.'* Our author writes, " in 
** clouds of a different situation," by which he 
means, clouds that differ in situation from each 
other. But as this is neither the obvious nor gram- 
matical meaning of his words, it was necessary to 
change the expression, as I have done, into the 
plural number. 

" For this reason, we find the poets, who .are 
*^ always addressing themselves to the imagination, 
" borrowing more of their epithets from colours 
^ than from any other topic." 

On this sentence nothing occurs, except a re-^ 
mark similar to what was made before, of loose 
connection with the sentence which precedes. For,- 
though hebeginswith saying, *^ for this reason,'* the 
foregoing sentence, which was employed about the 
clouds 2Xid the sun, gives no reason for the general 
proposition he now lays down. The reason to 
which he refers, was given two sentences before, 
when he observed, that the eye takes more delight 
in colours than in any other beauty ; and it was 
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with that sentence that the present one should have 
stood immediately connected. 

*^ Ad the fancy delights in every thing that is 
** great, strange, or beautiful, and is still more 
** pleased, the more it finds of these perfections in 
** the same object, so it is capable of receiving a 
^ new satisfaction by the assistance of anothersense/* 

, Another sense here means grammatically, aw- 
other sense titan fancy. For there is no other thing 
in the period to which this expression, another sense^ 
can at all be opposed. He had not for some time 
made mention of any sense whatever. He forgot 
to add^ -what was undoubtedly in his thoughts^ an* 
ether sense than that of sight* 

^* Thus any continued sound, a^ the music of 
** birds, or a fall of water, awakens every mon^ent 
'^ the mind of the beholder, and makes him more 
** attentive to the several beauties of the place which 
'*f lie before him. Thus, if there arises a fragrancy 
•• of smells or perfumes, they heighten the plea- 
** sures of the imagination, and make even the co- 
** lours and verdure of the landscape appear more 
** agreeable : for the ideas of both senses recom- 
mend each other, and are pleasanter together, 
than when they enter the mind separately; as 
^* the different colours of a picture, when they are 
^ well-disposed, set off one another, and receive 
VpL. ix. H 
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^* an additional beauty from the advaa£age» of thdr 
^^ situation/' 

Whether Mr« Addison's tkeorybere )^e just- or 
not, may be questioned. A continued sound, suck 
as that of a fall of water, is so £su: &om^ ^^ awaken^ 
^^ ing, every moment^ the nund of th^ b9^149r/^ 
that nothing is more likely to lull hiraa^leep^ k 
may, indeed, please the imagination, and heighten 
the beauties of the scene ;, hut it produces^ tijjfr ef- 
fect, by a soothing, not by sua awabeniog influr 
ence. With regard to the atyile, aottang ai^e^ai^ 
exceptionable* The flow, both of laoguiBgi^ m4 
of ideas, is very agireeable^ The author coptiawos^ 
to the end, the same pleasiDg train of thonghtu 
which had run through the jest of the papex ; . and 
leaves us agreeably employed in comparing togeii 
|h^r digera^t degrees of be^ty, 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN 
No. 413. OF THE SPECTATOR, 

'^ X HOifOH in yestmxJiayj's papar we coiiside]?ed 
" hpw ev^ry thmg that is great, new, or beautiful, 
^< is apt to afi^t the ima^iaation with ple^sure^ we 
^^ must own, that it is iinipassible for u& to assiga 
^^ t(i^ necessary cause; of this pleasiupe,, because wq 
^^ i^K)w neither th^ natu^^ of an ideaj^ nor tfa^ sub- 
^^ sjlance of a huipa^ soul, which might help us 
^^ to discover the cpnformtf y or di^greesdblen^ss of 
^^ the one to the other ; s^^ therefore, for wa;nt 
^^ of such a light, all that we can. do in specula^ 
^* tions of this kind, is, to reflect on those opera- 
^' tion;& of the soul that are most agreeable, and to 
^^ ta(ige> under their proper heads, what is pleasing 
^^ or displeasing to the mind, without being able to 
'^ trace out the severalnecessary and efficient causes 
^^ from whence the pleasure or disp^e^i^re ^ris^s." 

This sentence, considered as 2^ introductory 
one, muist be a^kaowle4ged to bf very faulty* 
Aiii introductory sentence ^uld never contain any 

H.3 
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thing that can in any degree fatigue or puzzle the 
reader. When an author is entering on a new 
branch of his subject, informing us of what he has 
done, and what he proposes farther to do, we na* 
turally expect that he should express himself in the 
simplest and most perspicuous manner possible. 
But the sentence now be/ore us is crowded and 
indistinct ; containing three separate propositions, 
which, as I shall aftefrwafds shew, required separatd 
sentences' to unfold them. Mr. Addison's chief 
excellency, as a writer, lay in describing and paint- 
ing. Thiere he is great ; but in methodizing and 
reasoning, he is not^ so eminent* As, besides the 
general fault of prolixity ^d indistinctnesis, this 
sentence contains several inaccuracies, I shall be 
t>bliged to' enter into a minute discussion of its 
structure and parts ; a discussion which to many 
readers will appear tedious, and which, therefore, 
they will naturally pass over ; but which, to tho^e 
who are studying composition, I hope may prove 
of spme benefit* ' 

•* Though in yesterday ?8 paper we considered.**— r 
Theimport of ^^t/^A is notwithstanding that. When 
it appears in the beginning of a isentence, its rela- 
tive generally is yet; and it is employed to warn us, 
after we have been informed of some truths th^t 
we are not to infer from it some other thing which 
we might perhaps have expected to follow : as, 
^^ Though virtue be the only road to happiness, 
** yet it does not permit the unlimited gtatifica« 
i( tion of our desires.'* Now it is plain, that there 
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was no such opposition between the subject of 
yesterday's paper, and what the author is now 
going to say, between his asserting a fact, and his 
not being able to assign the cause of that fact, as 
rendered the use of this adversative particle though 
dther necessary or proper in the introduction.—- 
" We considered how every thing that is great, 
^^ new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination 
" with pleasure/* — ^The adverb how signifies, either 
the means by which, or the manner in which, 
something is done. But, in truth, neither one nor 
tlie other of these had been considered by bur 
author. He had illustrated the fact alone, that they 
do^ affect the imagination with pleasure; and with 
respect to the qttomodoy or the how, he is so £ar 
from having considered it, that he is just now go* 
ing to shew that it cannot be explained, and that 
we must rest contented with the knowledge of the 
fact alone, and of its purpose or final cause. — " We 
^^ must own, that it is impossible for us to assign 
'^ the necessary cause" (he means what is more 
commonly called the efficient came) " of this plea^ 
" sure, because we know neither the nature of an 
" idea, nor the substance of a human soul.'*— 
^* The substance of a human soul,'* is certaixJy a 
very uncouth expression, and there appears no 
reason why he should have varied from the word 
nature, which would have been equally applicable 
^0 idea and to sov^L 

** Which might help us,** our author proceeds, 
^ tp discover the conformity or disagreeablenea& 
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« of the one to the other.** — ^Thfe which tit thi^ 
beginning of this memb^ of the period, is surely 
ungrammatical, as it is a rehtive, without any an- 
tecedent in all the sentence. It refers, by the con- 
struction, to '* the nature of an idea, or the siib- 
'^^ stance of a human soul ;'* but this is by no 
means the reference whiqh the author intended. 
His meaning is, that cur knowing the tiature of an 
idea, and the substance of a *human soul, might 
help us to discover the conformity or disagreeaWe- 
ness of the one to the other: and therefore the 
syntax absolutely required the -word knowledge to 
liave been inserted as an antecedent to which. I 
liave before remarked, and the remark deserves ta 
be repeated, that nothing is a more certain sign of 
careless composition than to make such relatives as 
which not refer to any precise expressicm, but catty 
a loose and'vague relation to the general strain of 
what had gone before. When our sentences mn 
^nto this form, we may be assured there is some- 
%}ng in the cofnstruction of them that requires al- 
teration. The phrase 6f discovering ^^ the c6n- 
*' formity or disagreeableness t)f the one to the 
•* other," is likewise exceptionable ; for disctgree-' 
ableness^eiiher forms a proper contrastto the 6ther 
'word canformitT/, nor expresses what the^aiiSior 
meant here (as far as* any meanin]^ can be gathertti 
from his wx)rds), that is, a certain unsuitableness, 
or want of conformity to the nature 'of the soul. 
To say the truth, this member of the sentence had 
much better have b6en omitted altogether. ' ^'The 
conformity or disagreeableiiess of an idea to the 
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•'^stibstatice rf ainiman soul/* is a phrase which 
conveys to the nriftd no distinct nor intelligible 
conpeption ixSratever, The axithor had befote given 
. a^ttffioient reason for his not assigning the efficient 
cause of tfcose pleasures of the imagination, be- 
cause ni^e neither know the nature dfouf own ideas 
nor oJF the sorfl : and this farther discussion about 
Ae<:onfonnity or disagreeableness of the nature of 
the one to tfic substance of the other, affords 
clear nor useful illustration. 




** And th«*efore,'* the sentence goes on> 
^ want of such a light, aH that we can do in specu- 
^ krtions f)f tWs kind, is to reflect on those opera-^ 
" tions of the soul Aat are most agreea*)le, and to 
*' range wider their proper heads what is pleasing 
" <jt displeasing to the mind.'* .The two expres- 
sion$4n thebepnning of this member, •' therefore,'* 
and ** for want of «uch a light,'* evidently refer to 
flie same thing, and are quite synonymous. One 
or oAer of them, therefone, had better have been 
omitted. Instead ef " to nmge under then* proper 
^* heads,** the language would have been smoother, 
if their had been left out. " Without bemg able 
** to trace out the several necessary and efficient 
** causes from whence the pleasure or displeasure 
*' arises." The expression, from wheme, though 
Seemingly justified by very frequent usage, is taxed 
by Dr. Johnson as a vicious mode of speech j see- 
ing whence alone has all the power oifrom whence^ 
#hich, Aerrfore, appears an unnecessary redupU^ 
cation. I am 'inclined to fliink, that the whole of 
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this last member of the sentence had better have 
been dropped. The period might have closed with 
full propriety at the words, " pleasing or displeas- 
" ing to the mind/* All that follows, suggests no 
idea that had not been fully conveyed in the pre* 
ceding part of the sentence. It is a mere expletive 
adjection, which might be omitted, not only without 
injury to the meaning, but to the great relief of a 
sentence already labouring under the multitude of 
words. 

Having now finished the analysis of this long 
sentence, I am inclined t^ be of opinion, that if, on 
any occasion, we can adventure to alter Mn Addi- 
son's style, it may be done to advantage here, by 
breaking down this period in the following manner: 
*' In yesterday's paper, we have shewn that every 
" thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to 
^* affect the imagination with pleasure. We must 
f^ own, that it is impossible for us to assign the 
^' efficient cause of this pleasure, because we know 
^\ not the nature either of an idea, or of the 
^^ human soul. All that we can do, tha'efpre, in 
'^ speculations of this kind, is p reflect on the 
•* opr ations of the soul whicft are most agreeable, 
*^ and to range, under proper heads, what ia 
«« pleising or displeasing to the mind." We pro- 
ceed now to the examination of the following sen% 
tences. 

^' Final causes lie more bare and open tp our 
^* •bservation, as there are often a great variety 
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^^ that belong to the same effect ; and these, though 
** they are not altogether so satisfactory, are ^ene- 
** rally more useful than the other, as they give 
*^ us greater occasion of admiring the goodness 
<« and wisdom of the first contriver." 

Though some difference might be traced be- 
tween the sense of bare and open^ yet as they are 
here employed, they are so nearly synonymous^ 
that one of them was sufficient. It would have 
been enough to have said, '^ Final causes lie more 
^^ open to observation." One can scarcely help 
observing here, that the obviousness of final causes 
does not proceed, as Mr. Addison supposes, from 
a variety of them concurring in the same effect, 
which is often not the case ; but from our being 
able to ascertain more clearly, from our own expe- 
rience, the congruity of a final cause with the cir- 
cumstances of our condition ; whereas the consti- 
tuent parts of subjects, whence efficient causes pro- 
ceed, lie, for the most part, beyond the reach of our 
£aK:uIties. But as this remark respects the thought 
more than the style, it is sufficient for us to ob« 
server that when he says, '* a great variety that be- 
•* long to the same effect," the expression, strictly 
considered, is not akogether proper. The accessory 
is properly said to belong to the principal ; not the 
principal to the accessory. Now, an effect is consi* 
dered as the accessory or consequence of its cause ; 
and therefore, though wie might well say a va- 
riety, of effects belong to the same cause, it seenfs 
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not so proper to say, that a variety of causes bdong 
to the same defect. 

<* One of the final causes of our dehght in any 
*^ thing that is great may be this : Tlie supreme 
** Author of our being has so formed the soul of 
''man, that nothing but lumself can %e its last, 
•* adequate, and tproperhappmess. Because, there- 
^^ fore, a great part of our happiness must anse 
** from the contemplation of his feeing, that he 
*^ might give our souls a just reUsh of such a<:(Mi- 
*^ templation, he has made them naturally delight 
** in the apprehension of what is great or unB- 
« mited;' 

The concurrence of two conjunctions, because^ 
therefore J iorms rather a harsh and unpleasing be* 
ginning of the last of these sentences ; and, in the 
close, one would think that the author might have 
devised a happier word than etpprekensiotij to be 
applied to what is unlvmked. But that I may not 
foe thought hypercritical, I shall make no farther 
observation on these sentences. 

" Our admiration, which is a very pleasing mo- 
•' tion of the mind, immediately rises at the consi- 
•* deration of any object that takes up a good deal 
** of room in the fancy, and, by consequence, will 
" improve into the highest pitch of astonishment 
** and devotion, when we contemplate his nature, 
•* that is neither circumscribed by time nor place. 
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^ nor 'to'bc xrotnprehendcd by the largest capacity 
** of a created being/' 

Here our aiithor^s «tyle rises beautifully along 
with the thought. However inaccurate he may 
sometimes Ije when coolly philosophising, yet, 
whenever'his fancy is awakened by description, or 
his nund, tts here, warmed with some glowing 
sentiment, he presently becomes great, and dis- 
covers, in his language, the hand of a master. 
'Every one must observe, with what felicity this pe- 
riod is constructed. The words are' long and ma- 
jestic The members rise one above another, and 
conduct the sentence, at last, to that full and har- 
monious close, which leaves upon the mind such an 
impression as the author intended to leave, of some- 
thing uncommonly great, awfiftl, and magnificent. 

• ** 'He has annexed a secret pleasure to the idea 
** of any thing that is new or uncommon, that he 
*** might eniiourage us in the pm^suit of knowledge, 

*^ and engage us to search into the wonders of 
*^ creation ; for every new idea brings such a plea- 
** sure along with it, as rewards the pains we have 
** taken in its acquisition, and, consequently, serves 
•* as a motive to put us upon fresh discoveries;'* 

The language, in this sentence, is clear and 
precise j only we caimot but observe in this, and 
the two following sentences, which are constructed 

• in the same manner, a strong proof of Mr. Addison's 
unreasonable partiiility to the particle that; in pre- 
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ference to which-^'' annexed a secret pleastire to the 
" idea of any thing that is new or uncommon, that 
" he might encourage us." Here the first that 
stands for a relative pronoun, and the next that, at 
the distance only of four words, is a conjunction. 
This confusion of sounds serves to embarrass style. 
Much better, sure, to have said, " the idea of any 
*« thing which is new or uncommon, that he might 
'' encourage." The expression with which the 
sentence concludes — " a motive to put us upon 
" fresh discoveries." — ^is flat, and, in some, degree^ 
improper. He should have said, " put us upoa 
*^ making fresh discoveries," or rather, •' serves 
" as a motive inciting us to make fresh discoveries.^ 

" He has made every thing that is beautiful in 
^* our own species, pleasant, that all creatures might 
•* be tempted to multiply their kind, and fill the 
*' world with inhabitants; for 'tis very remarkable^ 
" that wherever nature is crost in the producticm 
'* of a monster (the result of any unnatural mix- 
" turej, the breed is incapable of propagating its 
" likeness, and of founding a new order of crea- 
** tures ; so that, unless all animals were allured by 
** the beauty of their own species, generation would 
"- be at an^nd, and the earth unpeopled." 

Here we must, however reluctantly, ^ return to 
jjie employment of censure ; for this is among the 
worst sentences our author ever wrote ; and con- 
tains a variety of blemishes. Taken as a whole, 
it is e:^tremely deficient in unity. Instead of a 
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complete jproposition, it contains a sort of chain of 
reasoning, the links of which are so ill put together, 
that it is witli difficulty we can trace the connec- 
tion ; and unless we take the trouble of perusing it 
several times, it will leave nothing on the miiid 
but an indistinct and obscure impression* 

Besides this general fault respecting the mean- 
ing, it contains some great inaccuracies in language. 
First, God*s having made every thing which *^ is 
^5 beautiful in our species (that is, in the hrnnaii 
•^ species) pleasant,'' is certainly no motive for 
** all creatures,*' for beasts, and Inrds, and fishes, 
*^ to multiply their kind/' What the author meant 
to say, thoii^ he has expressed himself in so em* 
neous a manner, undoubtedly was, *' In all the dif* 
" ferent orders of creatures, he has made every 
^* thing which is beautiful in thar own species 
^ pleasant, that all creatures might be tempted to 
** multiply tjjeir kind/' The second it^ember df 
the sentence is still worse. *^ For, it is very re- 
** markable, that wherever nature is crost in the 
** producti(Mi of a monster," &c. The reason which 
he here gives for the preceding assertion, intimated 
by the casual particle ybr, is far from being obvious. 
The connection of thought is not readily apparent, 
and would have required an intermediate step to 
render it distinct. But, what does he mean by 
" nature being crost in the production of a mon- 
** ster ?'* One might understand him to mean, 
H disappomted in its intention of {producing a ^koa* 
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'^ ster i" as vdiaa we ^ijp, Que is crost ia his pm:^ 
suits^ we mean^ that he is disappoinled in accom* 
pUshiag the end which he Intended; Had he said, 
*^ crosif by th^ prodiictioa of a. monster," the sensa 
would have been-m^re intelligible. But the pjroK 
per rectificadon of the expression would be to inn 
sert the adverb as, before the preposition m, after 
this manner : " Wherever nature iacrost, as ia the 
^^ production of a monster }" thiQ insertion of this 
particle o^,, throws so much light on the ccmstruc* 
turn of thtf member of the sentence, that I am very 
xnuch inclined to believe it had stood thus origin 
Sbo^Iy ill our authqr's manuscr^t ; and that the 
present reading, is a typog^?aphical error, which, 
having crept into the first edition of the. Spectatort 
ran tlmmgh all th^ subseij^nt ones*. 

^^ In the la^t place-^ iie^has n;(ad^ e^ery thing that 
<^ 16 be9«tiful» m all other respects, pleasant, or 
^ rather has made so many ob^cts appear beauti.^ 
^^ fttl^ that he noigbt render the whole creation 
'^ moregs^ snd deligbtfuL He has given almost 
<< every thing al^out us the power of raising an 
«« agreeable idea in the iinagination j sa that it is 
^' impossible for us to behold his work^ wit;h coldt 
^' ne^ or mdifierenc^ and to purvey so many 
^' beauties without a secret satisfaction and com* 
€« placency.** 

The idea hiere is so j^st, aud the langicage so 
clear, flowing, and agi^eeable, th^ to remark ^ny 
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di£Fu$eneiss wiiicb may be attributed to these sen- 
tences^ would be justly esteemed hypercritical, 

^^ Things would make but a poor apgeajojoce to- 
" the eye, if we saw them only in their proper 
*^ figures and motions; 2si(i what reason can we 
^^ assign kx their exciting in us many of those ideas: 
^' which are diffasent from any thing thaet exists in 
*' the objects themselves (for such are Ught and 
** colours)) WQVe k not to add superaumerary or-' 
'^ naments tathe universe, aiid make it B3ore.agre&> 
' ^' able to the ima^nation?" 

Our aA])(th0r is now: enteiiflg on, a theory^ which 
he is about to^illusuate, if not with much philo^o*-^ 
phical accura0y, yet with gr^at beauty of fancy, 
8^34 glow of Q:spre^iQCbi A sixlo&g instate of hie 
want of accuracy appears in the manner in whkh 
he opens t|ie subject. Foar what meaning is there 
ia thmgs ^ e^^ci^nf ia us many of those ideas whick 
^^ are di^ereitf fronsk any thi^g that exista in the 
** objects?'*., No (»ie, sure, ever imagined that our 
ideas exist in the objectsw Ideas, it is agreed on 
all hands, can e;^st no where but in the mind. 
What Mr. Locke's philosophy teaches, and what 
our authw should have said, % ^^ exciting in us 
^^ many id^s of <]uatities which are di^erent from 
*^ any thing that exists in fh^ objects." The un- 
graceful parenthesis whkh folfowa^ ^ for such are 
*^ I^ht smd colouifSv** had &r better l»ve been 
avoided, andiQcorpcnrated with thereat of the seor 
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tence, in this manner:- *' Exciting in us many 
" ideas of qualities, such as light smd colours^ 
" which are diflferent from any thing that exists ia 
« the objects." 

" We are everywhere entertained with pleasfag 
^* shews and apparitions. We diocover imaginary 
^* glories in the heavens, and in the earth, and sefe 
•* some of this viaonary beauty poured out upon 
^ the whole creation j but what a rough unsightly 
^ sketch of nature should we be entertained with, 
^^ did all her colouring disappear, and the several 
^^ distinctions of light and shade vanish ? In short, 
^ our sQuls are delightfully lost and bewildered in 
^' a pleasing delusion } and we walk about like the 
^ enchanted hero of a romance, who sees beauti^ 
^^ ful castles, woods, and meadows ; and, at the 
** same time, hears the warbling of birds, and thcf 
** purling of streams ; but, upon the finishing of 
^' some secret spell, the fantastic scene breaks up, 
^^ and the disconsolate knight finds himself on a 
♦^ barren heath, or in a solitary desert,** 

After having been obliged to point out several 
inaccurades, I return, with much more pleasure, to 
the display of beauties, for which we have now fiill 
scope ; for these two sentences 9re such as do the 
highest honour to Mr. Addison's talents as a writer. 
Warmed with the idea he bad laid hold of, his 
deUcate sensibility to the beauty of nature is 
findy displayed in the illustration of it. Th« 
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Style is flowing and full, \i^tbout being too in- 
fuse. It is flowery, but not gaudy; elevated but 
not ostentatious. 

Amidst this blaze of beauties, it is necessary for 
us to remark one or two inaccuracies. When it 
is said^ towards the close of the first of those sen- 
tences, *' what a rough unsightly sketch of nature 
" should we be entertained with ?*' the preposition 
with should have been placed at the beginning, ra- 
ther than at the end of this member; and the word 
entertained is both improperly allied here, and care- 
lessly repeated from the former part of the sentence. 
It was there employed according to its more com- 
mon use, as relating to agreeable objects. *^ We are 
«< every where entertained -with pleasing shows." 
Here, it would have been more proper to have 
changed the phrase, and said, '* with what a rough 
** imsightly sketch of nature should we be present- 
*• ed?"— At the close of the second sentence, where 
it is said, ^^ the fantastic scene breaks up," the ex- 
pression is lively, but not ^together justifiable. An 
assembly breaks up; a scene closes or disappears. 

Excepting these two slight inaccuracies, the 
style, here, is not only correct, but perfectly ele- 
gant. The most striking beauty of the passage 
arises from the happy simile which the author enu 
ploys, and the fine illustration which it gives to the 
thought. The ^* enchanted hero," the " beautiful 
, castles," th^** fantastic scene," the ** secret spell," 

VOL. ir. T 
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the ^^ disconsolate knight/* are terms chosen widi 
the utmost felicity, and strongly recal all those ra» 
mantic ideas with which he intended to amuse our 
imagination. Few authors are more successful in 
their imagery than Mr. Addison; and few passages, 
in his work^, or in those of any author, are more 
beautiful and picturesque, than that on which we 
have been commenting. 

<^ It is not improbable^ that sometlung like thig 
^ may be the state of the soul after its first separa* 
*^ tlon, in respect of the images it will receive from 
^ matter; though, indeed, the ideas of colours are 
^^ so pleasing and beautiful in the imagination, that 
** it is possible the soul will not be deprived of 
" them, but, perhaps, find them excited by some 
*^ other occasional cause, as they are, at present^ 
** by the different impressions of the siU)tile matter 
*• on the organ of sight.** 

As all human things, after having attained the 
summit, begin to decline, we must acknowledge 
that, in this sentence, there is a sensible falling off 
from the beauty of what went before. It is broken, 
and deficient in unity. Its parts are not sufficiently 
compacted. It contains, besides, some faulty ex- 
pressions. When it is said, ** something like this 
•* may be the state of the soul;"/ to the pronoun 
this^ there is no determmed antecedent ; it refers to 
the general import of the preceding description, 
which, as I have several times remarked^ always 
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renders style clumsy and inelegant, if hot obscure — 
** the state of the soul after its first separation,^' ap- 
pears to be an incomplete phrase, and^r^i seems 
an useless, and even an improper word. More dis- 
tinct if he had said— *^ state of the soul immediate* 
^ ly on its separation from the body.'' The adverb 
perhaps Is redundant, after having just before said, 
it is possible. 

** 1 have here supposed that my reader is ac- 
** quainted with that great modem discovery, which 
" is, at present, universally acknowledged by all 
** the enquirers into natural philosophy j namely, 
** that light and colours, as apprehended by the 
** imagination, are only ideas in the miiid, and not 
^* qualities that have any existence in matter. As 
^* this is a truth which has been proved incontest- 
** ably by many modern philosophers, and is, in* 
** deed, one of the finest speculations in that science, 
** if the English reader would see the notion ex- 
** plained at large, he may find it in the eighth 
** chapter of the second book of Mr. Locke's Essay 
" on the fituman Understanding." 

In these two concluding sentences, the author, 
hastening to finish, appears to write rather care- 
lessly. In the first of them, a manifest tautology 
occurs, when he speaks of what is " universally ac« 
" knowledged by all enquirers." In the second, 
when he calls ** a truth which has been incontest- 
^^ ably proved,'* first, a speculation^ and afterwards 

I 2 
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a notion^ the language surely is not very accurate. 
When he adds, ^^ one of the finest spectlations in 
^' that science," it does not, at first, appear what 
science he means. One would imagine, he meant 
to refer to ** modem philosophers ;'' for " natural 
*^ phiIosophy''(to which, doubtless, he refers) stands 
at much too great a distance to be the proper or 
obvious antecedent to the pronoun tfiaL The dr- 
cumstance towards the close, ^^ if the English reader 
^^ would see the notion explained at large, he may 
*' find it," is properly taken notice of by the author 
of the Elements of Criticism, ^s wrong arranged, 
and is rectified thus : ^' the English r^der, if he 
^' would see the notion explained at large, ms^y find 
« it," &c, . 

In concluding the examination of this paper« 
we may observe, that, though not a very long one, 
it exhibits a striking view both of the beauties, and 
the defects, of Mr. Addison's style. It contains 
some of the best, and some of the worst sentences 
that are to be found in his works. But, upon the 
whole, it is an agreeable and elegant essay. 
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LECTURE XXIIL 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN 
No. 414. OF THE SPECTATOR. 

^^ If we consider the works of nature and art, ad 
^^ they are qualified to entertain the imagination, 
we shaU find the last very defective in compari- 
son of the former; for though they may some- 
times appear as beautiful or strange, they can 
have nothing in them of that vastness and im- 
mensity which afford so great an entertainment 
to the mind of the beholder." 



<( 
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I HAD occasion formerly to observe, that an in* 
troductory sentence should always be short and 
simple, and contain no more matter than is neces- 
sary for opening the subject. This sentence leads 
to a repetition of this observation, as it contains 
both an assertion, and the proof of that assertion; 
two things which, for the most part, but espe- 
cially at first setting out, are with more advantage 
kept separate. It would certainly have been better, 
if this sentence had contained only the asser ik)n> 
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ending with the word former; and if a new one 
hiid then begun, entering on the proofs of nature's 
superiority over art, which is the subject continued 
to the end of the paragraph. The proper division 
of the period I shall pokit out, s^er having first 
made a few observations which . occur on different 
parts of it. 

** If we consider the works."— Perhaps it might 
have been preferable, if our author had begun with 
sayiiig, *^' Wheh we consider the works.*' Dii^coutse 
ought always 16 begin, when it fe possible, with a 
clear proposition. The if, which is here employed, 
eonrerts the s^iteAce into a duppo^tk>lai, Which is 
always in sotne degree entangiirtg, and f^ro^r to be 
used only when the course of reasoning i^iders it 
necessary. As this observation, however, may, per* 
Ittps, be considered sis over-refined, and as the sense 
wouW have remained the same in eithef form of 
tepre^sion, I do not mean to charge otir author with 
any error on this account. We cannot absolve him 
from inaccuracy in what immediately follows — *' the 
** works of nature and art." It is the scope of 
the author, throughout this whole paper, to com* 
pare nature and art together, and to oppose them 
itt several vie^s to each other. Certainly, there- 
fore, in the beginning, he ought to have kept theta 
as distinct as possible, by interposteg the prepesi* 
tton, and saying, " The works of ilature 2A& of art.'' 
As the words stand at present, they would lead us 
to think that he is going to treat of thesre works, 
not as contrasted, but as connected ; as iriiited in 
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fimiung one whole. When I speak of body »d 
eoul as umtfid in the human aature, I would inters 
pose neither article nor prepoeition between them ; 
*^ man b compounded of soul and body/' But the 
case is altered, if 1 mean to dietsiguish them from 
each other; then I represent tbem as sq>arate ; and 
say, 'M am to treat of the interests of the sotd, 
« and of the body." 

*' Though they may sometimes appear as beau- 
" tiful or strange,"— I cannot h«lp conaidermg this 
as a loose member of the period. It does not clev'Iy 
appear at first what the antecedent b to they. In 
reading onwards^ we see the works of art to be 
meant; but from the structure of the sentence, they 
mtgbl be understood to refer to '^ the former/' as 
weH as to ^^ the bst/' In what foHows, there b a 
greater ambjguky-*^^^ aeiay sometimes i^pear as 
^* beautUul or stirattge." it is rery doubtful in what 
ses^ we are to undemand as^ in this p^sage. For, 
according as iit ib accented in reading, it may signify, 
that ^^ tkey appear equally beautif%il or strange/' to 
wit^ wilji dfte works of nature ; and then it has the 
iorct of the Lann tarn: or k may signify no more 
than thac they /^ 2^>pear in the fight of beauitifu] and 
" sirange ; asad |hen k has the ioroe of the Lsitin 
ttrnqwrnsiy without impotDiog any comparison. An 
espressksi so ambiguous ds always fauky; and k is 
doubly so ftece ; dDecsAise, if <tbe author i^Kfiended 
the former sense, and meant, (as seems most pro- 
baUe)t to einpk>y msAst a^maukjof campmis^a^k was 
nefiissary to iiawe menikmed both the opinpared ob* 
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jects; whereas only one member of the comparisoii 
is here mentioned, viz. the works of art ; and if he 
intended the latter sense, as was in that case superr 
fluous and encumbering, and he had better have 
said simply, ^* appear beautiful or strange."— The 
epithet strange^ which Mr. Addison applies to the 
works of art, cannot be pnused. *^ Strange works/' 
appears not by any means ahappy e^xpres^on tosignify 
what he here intends^ which is new or uncommon. • 

The sentence conchides with much harmony and 
dignity— ^^ they can have nothing in them of that 
^^ vastness and immensity which afford so great an 
^' entertainment to the mind of the beholder.'^ There 
is here a fulness and gradeur of expression well suit- 
ed to the subject; though perhaps, entertainment h 
not quite the proper word for expressing the eflFect 
which yststness and immensity have upon the mind. 
Reviewing the observations that have been made 
on this period, it might, I think, with advantage^ 
be revived into two sentences, somewhat ^ter this 
manner : f^ When we consider the works of na* 
^^ ture and of art, as they are qualified to entertain 
<* the imagination, we shall find the latter yery de- 
^' fective in comparison of the former. The work^ 
'' of art may sometimes appear no less beautiful or 
f ^ uncommon than those of nature ; but they can 
f ^ have nothing of that vastness and immensity which 
*^ so highly transport the mind of the beholder." 

^^ The one," proceeds our author in the next sen^ 
tence, ^* may be as pdiite and delicate as tlje other i 
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^* but ean never shew herself so august and mag- 
^* nifieent in the design.'' 

The one and the other^ in the first part of h^ 
smtence, must unquestionably refer to the '' works 
^* of nature and of art/' For of these he had been 
speaking immediately before; and with reference 
to the plural word, worksy had employed the plural 
pronoun they. But, in the course of the sentence, 
he drops this construction ; and passes very incon- 
gruously to the personi|icatiDn of art, ^* can never 
^^ shew herself." To render his style consistent, 
art, and not the worts of art j should have been 
made the nominative in this sentence, ^* Art may 
^^ be as polite and delicate as nature, but can never 
** shew herself." Polite is a term oftener applied 
to persons and to manners, than to things; and is 
employed to signify theur being highly civilized, 
PoUshed, or refined, was the idea which the author 
had in view. Though the general turn of this sen- 
tence be elegant, yet, in order to render it perfect, 
I must observe, that the concluding words, in the 
design^ should either have been altogether omitted, 
or something should have been properly opposed 
to them in the preceding member of the period, 
thus : '^ Art may, in the execution, be as polished 
'' and delicate as nature ; but, in the design, can 
^' never shew herself so august and magnificent." 

" There is something more bold and masterly 
^* in the rough, careless strokes of nature than in 
f* the nice touches andembellishments of art." 
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« This sentence is perfectly hs^py and elegant ; 
and carries, in all the expressboB, that cwrimafslu 
citasy for which Mr. Addison is so often remark- 
able. '* Bold and masterly/' are words allied with 
the utmost propriety. The '^ strokes of nature/' 
are finely opposed to the '* touches of art ;'^ and 
the '' rough strokes, to the " mce touches ;** the 
former painting the freedom and ease of nature, 
and the other the diminutiye exactness of art; 
while both are introduced beiJHe us as diferent 
performers, and their respective naesrits in execu* 
tion very justly contrasted with each other, 

** The beauties of themost stately garden or palace 
^* lie in a narrow compass, the imagination ioune- 
*' diately runs them over, and requires something 
^ else to gratify her ; but in the wide fielda of na» 
^ ture, the sight wanders up and down withont 
^ confinemeiit, and is fed with an infinite vaiiety 
'^ of images, without any certain stiqt or number.'* 

This sentence is not altogether so oonreet and 
diegant as the former. It canies, hawev&r^ in 
the main, the character of our author's style; 
not strictly accuraie, but agreeable, easy, and va^ 
affected; enlivened too with a slight persomficadon 
of the imagination, which gives a gaiety to the pe* 
riod. Perhaps, it had been better, if this pec»ni« 
fication of the imagination, with which the sentence 
is iiltroduced, had been continued throughout, and 
not changed unnecessarily, and even improperly, 
into sight J in the second member, wMch is coalirary 
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both to vmkf and eleg«iice» It cnght have stood 
dms, *^ th« imagtnatbn immediately nms them 
^^ oretj and requires snncithing else lo gratify her i 
^ batyin the wide fields of nature, she wanders up 
^ and doMi mehout confiikemelit/' The epithet 
statebf, which the author uses in the beginning of 
file sentence, is qiplicable, with more propriety, to 
piUaees dim to gardens^ The close of the sentence, 
^ wkhoTit any cmain stint or number,'^ may be 
dbfected ,to, as both smperfluons and ungraceful. It 
wight perhaps hare terminated better in this nmn'- 
Mr, ^ she is fed with an infinite variety c^ images, 
** aftd wanders up and cfewa without conifinemeot/' 

^ F6r this reoBOn, we always find the poet in 
" hv^ w^ a coantrylife, where nature appears in 
^ the gnMtedt {yerJwctioo, and ftuftnshes out all 
^* those scenes that are most apt to delight the 
** imagination/' 

Th£R£ is t\o^1mg in this semence to attract par- 
ticukr attetttiDt). One would think it was rather 
t^e cGwntry than a country Ufe^ on which the remark 
here mtwie jfcouki te^. A country life may be pro- 
ductrre of simplicity of manners, and of other vir** 
tues) but k is to tbe cm/n/r^ itself, that the proper** 
ties hete mentioned belong, of displaying the 
beauties of natmne, and . furnishing those scenes 
wImcIi 'del%hlt the knagkiatiovu 

*^ But though there are several of these wild 
^< 'Scenes that are more •d^Ught&l than- ^yaitificial 
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^* shows, yet we find the works of nattkre still more 
** pleasant, the more they resemble those of art ; 
*^ for in this case our pleasure rises from a double 
** principle ; from the agreeableness c^ the objects 
^^ to the eye, dnd from their similitude to other 
** objects : we are pleased, as well with comparing 
^ their beauties, as with surveying them, and can 
^^ represent them to our minds either as copies or as 
^^ origmals. Hence, it is, that we take delight in a 
^' prospect which is well laid out, and diversified 
^^ with fields and meadows, woods and rivers ; ia 
** those accidental landscapes of trees, clouds, and 
** cities, that are sometimes found in the veins, of 
^^ marble, in the curious fretwork of rocks and 
** grottos ; and, in a word, in any thing that hath 
^^ such a degree of variety and regularity as may 
^^ seem the effect of design in what we call the 
** works of chance.** 

The style, in the two sentences which compose 
this paragraph, is smooth and perspicuous. It lies 
open, in some places, to criticism ; but lest the 
reader should be tired of what he may consider as 
petty remarks, I shall pass over any which these 
sentences suggest; the rather too, as the idea which 
they present to us, of nature's resembling art, of 
art's being considered as an original, and nature 
as a copy, seems not very distuict nor well brought 
out, nor indeed very material to our author's 
purpose. 

** If the products of nature rise in value, accord* 
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^ ing as they more or less resemble those of art, 
** we may be sure that artificial works receive a 
^^ greater advantage from the resemblance of such 
*< as are natural ; because here the similitude is not 
** only pleasant, but the pattern more perfect." 

It is necessary to our present design, to point 
out two considerable inaccuracies which occur in 
this sentence. ** If the products" (he had better 
have said the productions) ** of nature rise in va- 
** lue according as they more or less resemble 
•* those of art." — ^Does he mean, that these pro- 
ductions ^^ rise in value,** both according as they 
" m6re resemble," and as they " ies? resemble,** 
those of art ? His meaning, undoubtedly, is, that 
they rise in value only, according as they ^^ more re- 
** semble them:" and, therefdre, either these words, 
" or less," must be struck out; or the sentence must 
run thus, '^ productions of nature rise or sink in 
^* valuCj according as they more or less resemble.'* 
The present construction of the sentence has plainly 
being owing to hasty and careless wridng. 

The other inaccuracy iff toward the end of the 
sentence, and serves to illustrate a rule which I for- 
merly gave concerning the position of adverbs. The 
author says, *^ because here, the siniilitude is not 
" only pleasant, but the pattern more perfect.'^ 
Here, by the position of the adverb on/y, we are 
led to imagine that he is going to give some other 
property of the similitude, that it is '* not only plea- 
"' $ant," as he says, boc more than pleasant j it is 
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useful, or^ on some account or other, valuable. 
Whereas, he is going to q)pafie another thing to 
che similitude itsdf, and not to this prqierty of its 
being pleasant: and, thereficnne^ the rig^t ooUoca- 
tion, beyond doubt, was, *^ because here, not only 
^^ the similitude is pleasant, but the pattern more 
** perfect ;" the contrast lying, not between plea- 
mnt and more perfect^ but betweeen nmUitnde and 
pattern* Much of the clearness and neatness of 
style depends on such attentions as these. 

" The prettiest landscape I ever saw, was one 
^^ drawn on the walk of a dark room, which stood 
'^ opposite, on one ade, to a narigable riv^, and, 
^ on the other, to a park* The esqieriment is 
" very common in optics." 

In the description of the landscape idiich follows, 
Mr. Addison is abundantly happy; but in this in- 
troduction to it, he is obscaire and indistinct. One 
who had not seen the experiment of the camera 
obscura, could comprehend nothing of what he 
meant. And eyen, after we understand what he 
points at, we are at some ioss, whether to under- 
stand his description as of one continued landscape, 
or of two di&rent ones,.producedby the projection 
of two camera obscuras on opposite walls. The 
scene, which I am inclined to think Mr. Addison 
here refers to, is Greenwidi parity with th^ pro- 
spect of the Thames, as seen by a csmieya obscura, 
which is placed in a small room in the upper $tory 
of the CAisenraCory ; where i Hemembesr to have seen, 
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anny years ago, the whole soeiie here described^ 
corresponding so much to Mr* Addison's account 
of k in this passage, that, at the time, it re* 
called it to my memory. As the Observatory stands 
in the middle of the park, it overlooks, from one 
dde, both the river and the park ; and the objects 
a£Berwards moitioned, the ships, the trees* and the 
deer, are presented in one view, without needing 
any assistance from opposite waUs. Pot into plainer 
language, the sentence might run thus : '' The 
prettiest lauidscape I ever saw, was one formed 
by a camera obscura, a common optical instru- 
ment, on the wall of a dark room, which over- 
<< looked a navigable river and a park." 

^ Here you might dbcover the waves and flue- 
*' tuatione of the water in strong and proper co- 
^ lours, with the picture of a ship eutering at one 
^^ end, and sailing by degrees through the whole 
*' piece. On another, there sq>peared the green 
^^ shadows of trees waving to and fro with the 
^* wind, and herds of deer among them in minia* 
^^ ture, leaping about upon the wall. 

Batino one or two small inaccuracies, this is 
beautiful and lively painting. The principal inac- 
curacy lies in the connection of the two sentences, 
jEfere, and On another. I suppose the author 
meant on ime &ide and on another side. As it 
stands, another is ungrammatical, having nothing 
to which it refers. But the fluctuations of the 
water, the ship entering, and sailing on by degrees, 
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the trees waving in the wind, and the herds oftleer 
among them leaping about, is all very elegant, and 
gives a beautiful conception of the scene meant t» 
be described. 

^^ I must confess,* the novelty of such a sight 
*^ may be one occasion of its pleasantness to the 
^^ imagination; but certainly the chief reason is its 
'^ near resemblance to nature; as it does not only^ 
^^ like Other pictures, give the colour and figure, 
*^ but the motions of the things it represents.'' 

In this sentence there is nothing remarkable, 
dther to be praised or blamed. In the conclusion^ 
instead of ** the things it represents," the regularity 
of correct style requires " the things.which it repre- 
** sents." In the beginning, as '* one occasion,"'- 
and the '' chief reason," are opposed to one another, 
I should think it better to have repeated the same 
wprd, '' one reason of its pleasantness to the ima- 
^ ginatbn, but certainly the chief reason is," &c. 

" We have before observed, thatihere is^gene- 
^' rally, in nature, something more grand and au- 
^' gust than what we meet with in the curiosities of 
" art. When, therefore, we see this imitated in 
'^ any measure, it gives us a nobler and more ex- 
'^ alted kind of pleasure, than what we receive from 
** the nicer and more accurate productions of art.'' 

It would have been better to have avoided 
terminating these two sentences in a manner so 
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^< On t)w Mcoiwt, Q])r English gardens ^vie not 
^^ fo enieiilalwig to 1^ fiiacy as those in Frwa» 
'' :s>q4 lHi}ft w^^ Wf^^^ Ur^extmt of ground 
^^ im^p^ W^ m 9^fmbh mixture of g^x^ea 
^ ami^rwtt wWc|i P9pres«i?t ^yerywheremzxA* 
^^ fi gjal mdoifiss* Biiich mare chsurminff thaii thai 
^^ aert»8t(8» w4 ^leg^a^ whiph m^ m^ with in 
** those «f «iur «wp <5pttntry/* 

Tntt ^i^8sSm$ ^' represent eirerjrwhere m arti« 
^^ ^qal jnideoe^/^ is so ioaccutate, that I am in* 
ciined^ thinly what ^pod in Mr. Addison's ma* 
zuipq^qpt mifit hay^ hisien ^ present everywhere/' 
Ffpr ihfllni|^tulre gf gai*dea and /orest does not re* 
pr^mii but actually i^xbibU^ wpm^^^f^, artificial 
mdene^s. That w^wis r^premUs indeed natural 
ru^fi^mi ^ '^$ '^ designed to imitate it j but it in 
reality is^ and *' ffrmsf^, artificial rudeness/' 

*^ It mighty: indeed, be of iU conseq^eace to the 
<^ {Hj^bUc as well a^ unprofitable topriyate persons, 
<^ tp i^N^at^ so »uch ground ^oisi pastmi^gc 
^^ apd it^e i^^gh, in many parts of a country ^at 
'^ is wqU peopled md . eul^vated to a far greater 
** «iyai*taiBe^ Set why nwy |iQt a. whole estate 
*^ be4»p^m intP » yW ^ garden ^y fr^v^ent 
" pj^tatiffiis, that way tprn as mwA tp the prplk 
* • as the pleawns <»f ^ ip^er ? A ma^ ^yer- 
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^^ grown \iirith ^willows, or a mountain sh^ed with 
^' oaks, are not only more beautiful, but more be* 
** neficial, than when they lie bare and unadorned* 
'^ Fields of com make a pleasant prospect ; and if 
** the walks were a little taken care of that lie be- 
^ tween them, and the natural embroidery of the 
^ meadows were helped and improved by some 
'^ small additions of art, and the several rowa of 
** hedges were set oflF by trees and flowers that the 
'* soil was capable of receiving, a man might make 
** a pretty landscape of his own possessions*'* 

The ideas here are just, and the style is easy 
and perspicuous, though in some places bordering 
on the careless. In that passage, for instance, ** if 
** the walks were a Kttle taken care of that lie be- 
** twcen them ;** one member is clearly oiit of its 
** place, and the turn of the phrase^ " a little taken 
** care of,*' is vulgar and colloquial. Much better 
if it had run thus, " if a little care were bestowed 
*^ on the walks thet lie between them.'* 

** Writers who have given us an account of 
** China tell us, the inhabitants of that country 
** laugh at the plantations of our Europeans, which 
** are laid out by the rule and the line ; because, 
•* they say, any one may place trees in equal rows 
" and uniform figures; They choose rather to shew 
<< a genius in works of this nature, and, therefore, 
*^ always conceal the art by which they direct them- 
*• selves. They have a word, it seems, in their 
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*^ language, by which they express die particular 
^' beauty of a plantation, that thus strikes the ima- 
" gination at first sight, without discovering what 
^' it is that has so agreeable an effect/^ * 

Th£se sentences furnish occasion for no remark, 
except that in the last of them, pellicular is im- 
properly used instead of peculiar; ^* the peculiar 
^' beauty of a plantation that thus strikes the ima* 
*^ gination,' - was the phrase to have conveyed the 
idea which the author meant; namely, the beauty 
which distinguishes it from plantations of another 
kind, 

*^ Our British gardeners, on the contrary, m- 
'«* stead of humourmg nature, love to deviate from 
^^ it as much as possible. Our trees rise in cones, 
^V globes, and pyramids. We see the marks of 
^^ the scissars on every plant and bu^« 

These sentences are lively and elegant. They 
make an agreeable diversity from the strain of those 
which went before; and are marked with the hand 
of Mr. Addison. I have to remark only, that, in 
the phrase, ^^ instead of humouring nature, love 
^' to deviate from it,'* humouring and deviating 
are terms not properly opposed to each other ; a 
sort of personification of nature is begun in the first 
of them which is not supported in the second. To 
humouring^ was to have been opposed thwarting ; 

k2 
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olr if deviating teas keptifolbming^ or ^dn^ 0/09^ 
mM fMirti^^ DVBS to hai^6 beoi iised^ 

<^ I do &bt khow wftether I am ubgukr in my 
<< opinion, but, for my own part, I would rather 
*' look upon a tree^ in all its hixuriaiicy and dif-* 
^ fmoA of bottgliB alid branches, than when it is 
«< thus edt ahd trinimed into a mathemttical figure; 
^^ iai taniidt bm faitey that ah ortteurd^ in ftower, 
«' Iboks infinitely more deKghtful, than all the 
^ Ikde bbytiodis of the mM tibishedl parterre.'^ 

This sentence is extremely harmonious, and 
every way beautifuL It carries all the characterise 
lies tf our author's natural^ graceful^ and fiowmg 
fanguage. A tree ** in idl its iuxoriancy and dif- 
^ fusion dp boughs aiid brahfcbes^" is a remarkably 
Ikapp^ exprossiQUf The authmr seefais to biecome 
luxuriant in desbfibmg ah object which is so, and 
thereby renders the sound a perfect echo to the 



^* Bat OS our great mbdellers of gardens hav« 
^^ their magaz&es of pfaoits to dispose of, it is vety 
^^ xlatural in diem, to tear up all the beauttfisl 
^^ pbuitkticins of fruit trees, and contrfre a |>lan 
*' that may most turn to tbeSr profit, in taking off 
^' Iheir evergreebs, and the Uke moreaMe ^koits^ 
^^ \niix v/bkh then: diops are pientiiuUy atodi:ed." 

An autfac^r should always study to conclude. 
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when it is in his power, with grace stnd dignity. It 
is somewhat unfortunate^ that this paper did not 
end, as it nught very well have done, with the for« 
mer beautiful period. The impres^on left on the 
mind by th^ jb^auti^ of /i^i^Tj? Si[ith which he had 
been entertaining us, would ihen have been more 
agreeable. But in this sentence there is a great 
falling off; and we return with pain from those 
pleasing objects, to the insignificant contents of a 
aurseioji^iiian'tsabop. 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN 
A PASSAGE OF DEAN SWIFT^S WRITINGS. 

JVxT design, in the four preceding Lectures^ 
ivasnot merely to appretiate the merit of Mr. 
Addison's style, by pointing out the faults and 
the beauties that are mingled in the writings of that 
great author. They were not composed with any 
view to gain the reputation of a critic; but intended 
for the as^tance of such as are desirous of studying 
the most proper and elegant construction of sen- 
tences in the English language. To such, it is 
hoped, they may be of advantage; as the proper 
application of rules respecting style will always be 
best learned by means of the illustration which ex- 
amples afford. I conceived that examples, taken 
from the writings of an author so justly esteemed, 
would, on that account, not oiily be more attended 
to, but would also produce this good effect, of fa- 
miliarising those who study composition with the 
style of a writer, from whom they may, upon the 
whole, derive great benefit. With the same tiew, I 
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shall, in this Lecture, give one critical exercise more 
of the same Idnd^ upon the style of an author of a 
different character. Dean Swift i repeating the in- 
timation I gave forni^rly, that such as stand in need 
of naassistance of this kind, and who, therefore, 
vnll naturally consider such minute discussions con^ 
ceming the propriety of words, smd structure of sen* 
tences, as beneath their attention, had best pass 
over what will seem to them a tedious part of the 
work. 

I FO.RMt RLY gave the general character of Dean 
Swift's style* He is esteemed one of our most 
correct writers* His style is of the plain and 
simple kind ; free from all affectation, and all su^ 
perfluity; perspicuous, manly, and pure* These 
are its advantages. But we are not to look for 
much ornament and grace, in it** On the con- 
trary, Dean Swift s^ems to have slighted and de- 
spised the ornaments of la^uage, rather than to 
have studied them. His arrangement is often loose 



* I am glad to find, tliat, in my judgment concerning thi* 
author's composition, I have coincided with the opinion of a 
▼ery able critic : '* This easy and safe cdnveyance of meanin jr^ 
** it was Swift's desire to attain, and for having attained, he 
** certainly deserves praise, though, perhaps, not the highest 
^' praise. For purposes merely didactic^ when|80mething is to 
'< be told that was not known before, it is in the highest de» 
** gree proper r but against that inattention by which knowa 
** truths are sufPered to be neglected, it makes no provision f 
** it instructs, but does not persuade.'' Johnson's Lives of the 
Poets ; in Swift. 
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and nei^gmt. In degnt, tnusicolV and Hguittdve 
faj^usLge, he is mtich inferior to Mr. AddiMi* 
ifis manner of wridng caorrits ia k tbe dueractar 
of one wiio rests altogcdiar vfcaa U6 6M^y and 
aims at no more than giving his meaning in a de«^ 
and concise msmnier* 

TttAT parted hbwiitiiig9|'»Id(^ I OaiR now #x« 
amine, is die bqginnmg of dve tte^tis^ btiikd^ 
*^ A Proposal for correcting, improving, and as- 
" certaining the English Tongue,** in a letter ad- 
diefefted tx> the Earl of 0:Kf(a-d, then Lord l£gh 
Treaswer* I was led, by the nature of the suli^i 
10 choose this treadse; but, in justic^l to the Xhm^ 
I nmst observe that^ afi^r having ej^unkid ft, I do 
not esteem it One of hn most coflis<et prdductiotl»; 
but am apt to think it h^ been mor^ hasdl y com* 
posed than tom^ other of th^n. It be»^ the title 
and form of a Letter: but k ki, hoi^^ver, in truth, 
a treatise designed for tile public ; and, therefore, 
bk examining ft, we cannot pro4oed upon the k'- 
dulgence due to an epistolary correspondence* 
When a man addresses himself to a friend only, it 
18 6i^[ficient if he makes himself ildly understood 
by hiiii; but nnh^n an atithdl* \^ites for the public, 
whether he employ the fortn of an epistle or. not, 
we are always entitled to expect, that he shall exi. 
press himsdf with acdu^Ttty and C9^e» Our author 
-begins tliM: 

*^ What 1 had the honour of mentioning to your 
^^ Lordship, some time ago, in conversation, wai& ni$ 
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•• n new thmi^t, pm thtti sttited by accident or 
•* occasion, but the resttit of Icmg reflection; and I 
^ have been confirmed in my sentiments by the 
** oj^ttioftoffiotaeveryjiididous persons with whom 
«* I tonfittlted." 

Tii£ didpodfion of clrcofAdtknced in a sentence^ 
mth M sier? e to limit or to qualify some ksserdon, 
ct to d^dte time and place, I formerly shewed to 
be a tiiftlter of nieety; md I observed, that it ought 
to be dways held a rule, n6t to crowd such circum- 
stances together, but rather to intermiit them with 
more capital words, in such different parts of the 
sentenii^ m can admit them naturally. Here are 
twt) ck'Cumstances of ihia idnd placed together^ 
which had better have been separated. *< Some time 
'*VagOj in conversatidn**~bett^ thus:-*^« What I 
^ had the honour, soine dme ago, of menti(ming to 
<« your Lordship in cofiversa^n-^-was not a new 
^ dtought,'^ {^tti^eeds ourauth^^r, << at^ed by acci* 
^ dent c^ occasion/' The d^erent tiieaning of these 
two words may not at fkrst occur t they bave^ how- 
fhver, a distkct messing, and are properly u^ed: for 
k is one very laudable property of our Author's style, 
tlULt it is seldom incumbered with superfluous, 6yno-> 
tnous words. •* Started by acddelit," is fortuitous* 
ly, or at random; started ** by ^>C(;a«?i€rtij" i&, by some 
Inddent which at that dme gave birth to it. Hm 
ttieamng is, that it wad n€t a fiew thought which 
dtfaer casually sprung up in his mind, or was sugi. 
gested to hitn^ for the first time, by the train of the 
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discourse; but, as he adds, '^ Tt^s Ae result of long 
^ reflection/'— He proceeds : ; 

** They all agreed, that nothing would be erf' 
*• greater use towards the improvement of know- 
^ ledge and politeness, than some effectual method, 
** for forrecting, enlarging, and aspertaining our 
^ language ; and they think it a y?ork very possible 
*' to be compassed under the protection of a prince^ 
** the countenance and encouragement of a ministry, 
** and the care of proper persons chpsen for such 
•^ an undertaking." 

This is an excellent seiftenCe; clear and elegant* 
The words are all, simple, well chosen, and expres* 
ave; and arrapged in the m^st/proper order. It is 
a harmonious period too, which is a beauty not fre- 
qfXQUt in our author. The last^part of it consists of 
three members, which gradually rise and swell above 
cme another, without apy affected or unsuitable pomp ; 
— *' under the protection of a prince, the counte- 
**= nance and encopragement of a ministry, and the 
*^ care of proper persons chosen for such an under- 
*^ taking.'* We may remark, in the beginning of 
the sentence, the proper use of the preposition tO' 
wards — *^ greater use towards the, improvement of 
*' knowledge and politeness*' — importing the point- 
ing or tendency of any thing to a certain end ; 
which could not have been so well expressed by 
the preposition yor, commonly employed in place 
of towardsy by authors who ar^ less attentive^ than 
pean Swift was> to the force of words» 
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Onb fault mighty perhaps^ be found both with 
this jand the former sentence, considered as intro- 
ductory ones. We expect, that an introduction is 
to unfold, clearly and directly, the subject that is 
to be created of. In the first sentence our author 
had told us, of a thought he mentioned to his 
Lordship, in ccmversation, which had been the re- 
sult of long reflection, and concerning which he 
had consulted judicious parsons. But what that 
thought was, we are never told directly. We gather 
it, indeed, from the second sentence, wherein he 
informs us, in what these judicious persons agneed; 
namely, that some method for improving the laa« 
guage was both useful and practicable. But this 
indirect method of opening the subject, would have 
been very faulty in a regular treatise ; though the 
ease of the epistolary form, which our author here 
assumes in addressing his patron, may excuse it in 
the present case. . 

** I was glad to find your Lordship's answer in 
^ so difierent a style from what hath commonly 
^ been made use of, on the like occasions, for some 
^* past; *.That all such thoughts must be deferred 
^' to a dme of peace ;' a topic which some have car-- 
*^ ried so far, that they would not have us, by any 
^^ means, think of preserving our civil and reli- 
'^ gipus GQpsdtution, bec^iuse we are engaged in a 
^ war abroad.'' . 

This sentence sdso is clear and elegant; only 
there is one inaccuracy, when he speaks of his lK)rd« 
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shiff s tmmer being in fio^fiS^ent a slyle froqa ^i^t 
had formerly been used. His aafifvrer to ¥rhat? or 
to -Whom? r<3r, from any Aing going before, it 
does tiot lappear that ony appUcacioji <xr adAress tiadl^ 
been made to Ub Lord^p by Ihose persons, "wiioee 
opinion i;ras tnenlioBed in <^ pmcediis^ seatenee ; 
and to Whom itie ii»8\f€r, hete spol&M of, Qaturaffly 
rders. There Is a Iktle iActis^dneaB, as I befem 
observed, in our atrthoils fmnser rf introdadng 
his sabject here. We nwy observe «oo, diftt^fe 
|Airase— ** glad to feidT^cmr answer la^aoiAffierenta 
«« styl^^'-'^'^tR^ slbtmdantly sinted totbelanguage 
of conversattion, lor df a fi»nifimr letter, yet, in regu- 
lar corapositton,Tequires«i additiefnal woi^d — ^^lai 
^« to find yonr lorswcr run in to (fifferait % «tyle.'^ 

^« ft wffl be^mong the ^stingtMmg ma^ -of 
•*« your ministry, my Lord, ftat you feive a genius 
^' above all such regards, and that no 'reas^i^e 
*^ .proposal for the honour, the advantage, or oma-* 
**« mentt>f your comitry, :bowevertf©i»ign to your 
** immediate office, was ^ver negteeted^y you;" 

The phrase—*'** -a genius abovedll such r^gsH^s;'' 
bofh seems somewhat har^, and Jioes not clearly 
express what the author tneans, namely ^ die/' con- 
*« fined view^' of iihose who-^neglected^ewiy ^ing 
that belcaiged^tothe arts of peaeein tbe^ime'df ;iirar. 
— ^Except this expression, there is nothifig^that'can 
be subject to the least reprehension, in this sentence, 
vnor in all that follows, to the end <^f the paragraph. 
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<< I can^fss the merit of this candour and con* 
^* deacensicm k very much lessmed, because your 
ff Lordship hirdly leaves us room to oflFer our good 
** PTlshes} removing all our di6iculties9 and supply* 
^* ing our wanCSi fascer dian the most visbnary 
<^ projector cbnadjudthb schemes. And therefore^ 
^* my Iiord« the des%n of this paper is not so much 
f* to ofier you ways^and means^ as to complain of 
5^ a grielranoei the redressmg of which is to be your 
*^ own work^ ^ much as that of paymg the na» 
^^ lioa'e ddbis, or opening a trade into the South 
^' Sea; ^ted though not of such immediate bene» 
^ fit ^ either of tliese^ or any other of your gb- 
^^ rious actions, yet, perhaps, in future a^es not 
** less to your honour/' 

The compliinents which the Dean here pays to 
UspBiron4d!« va7h^ and stramed; and shew, 
that, wilh dtt his surlioessy he was as capable, on 
some^ocoasions^ of making his court toagr^ataiaa 
by flattery, as other writav. However^ wkh reject 
to ilhe «tyle, winch is the sole object of our present 
consideratioB, every liiing here^ as &r as appears to 
me, is faultltss. fai these aentcsee^ and, indeed, 
throughout this paragraph, in general, which we 
haive Slow endfld, our SMlhorVi styfe appeat^ to 
g^rtat n d f aa t a j g e. We «oe AMt lesse and simplicity^ 
diat cmrrettneBS and diatinctasss^ which paiticularjiy 
cfaaractmse iu it is viry mnarisable how few 
La ti as se d ^wm& Btan Swift employs. No wiiter^ 
in dnr/lnguage, k m fmnif Exffl&sk as he is, or 
Ixxvmrs^so^inte caBsbtanoelbdm w4Nrd$ of foreiga 
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derivation. From none can we take a better model 
of the choice and proper significaney of words. It 
is remarkable, in the sentences we have now be- 
fore us, how plain all the expresaons are, and yet^ 
at the same time, how significant; and in the midst 
of that high strain of compliment into which he 
rises, how little there is of pomp, or glare of ex- 
pression. How very few writers can preserve this 
manly temperance of style; or would think a com* 
pliment of this nature suj^rted with sufficient dig^ 
mty, unless they had embellished it with some of 
those high-sounding words, whose chief efl^ is no 
other than to give their language a stiff and forced 
appearance. 

•* My Lord, I do here, in the name of all the 
^ learned and polite persons of the nation, com* 
*^ plain to your Lordship, as first minister, that our ^ 
^ Isuciguage is extremely imperfect ; that its daily 
^ improvements are by no means in jnoportion to 
*^ its daily corruptions; that the pretenders to polish 
*' and refine it, have chiefly multiplied abuses and 
^ absurdities; and that, in many instances, it of- 
** fends against every part of grammaTi. 

The turn of this sentence is extremely elegaat* ^ 
He had spoken b^re of a grievance for which he 
sought redress, and he carries^ on the^allusion, by 
entering, here, direcdy on his sid)ject, in the style ' 
of a public representatbn presented to the minister 
of state* One imperfeCtkuit, however, there is in 
this sentence, which, luckily for our purpose, serva 
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to illustrate a rule before given, concerning tlie po- 
sition of adverbs, 8o as to avoid ambiguity. It is in 
the imddle of the sentence;-— ^^ that the pretenders 
•* to polish and refine it, have chiefly multiplied 
** abuses and absurdities.**— Now, concerning the 
import of this adverb chiefly, I ask, whether it sig- 
nifies that these pretenders to polish the language 
have been the " chief persons** who have multiplied 
its abuses, in distinction from others; or that the 
** chief thing'* which these pretenders have done^ 
k to multiply the abuses of oiir language, in oppo- 
^tion to their " doing anything to refine it?" These 
two meanings are really different; and yet, by the 
position which the VforAxhiefly has in the sentence, 
we are left at a loss in which to understand it. 
The construction would lead us rather to the latter 
sense; that the chief thing which these pretendexs 
have done, is to multiply the abuses of our language. 
But it is more than probable, that the former sense 
was what the Dean intended, as it carries more of 
his usual satirical edge; ** that the pretended re- 
** finers of our language were, in fact, its chief 
** corruptors;** on which supposition, his words 
ought to have run thus : ^^ that the pretenders to 
*^ polish and refine it, have been the chief persons 
^' to multiply its^ abuses and absurdities;** which 
would have rjendered the sense perfectly clear. 

PfiRHAPs, .tbo, there might be ground for ob- 
serving farther upon this sentence, that as language 
Is the object with which it sets out ; ^' that our Ian- 
'' guage is extremely imperfect;** and as there foU 
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lows m e0imer9&on ci^eraJog kagiiage»mtlirai 
particvlai^ it 1»4 kem better if iaiigtttj^ faid bom 
kept the xvliag word» or the somnal^e ta«frerf 
veri^, 'without iduiogi^ ^e ccmflmictjm^bjr mdEsig 
preien4er^ the rulji^ woixjl, «( ib done hi theemmd 
member gf the ewmer^l^i mid ^m, i« the ihirdt 
retunut^ ag«^n to the lc«mer word, 'Mmgrnge-^ 
^ that the pretenders to ppUfih-^^aad tbit, m maof 
^^ instincesy it <]^^"^->'l 9m perMadiad^ that 
the structure of the «eiiteace woiiU have lKie& nidre 
neat aad happy, and m U9ity xnore ^complete, if 
the members oifit l^ad i»ew arrwigi^d thus; '^ Tktut 
^^ our laagu^e is eiaretn^ ia^mrfaot ; i^ 4» 
^^ daily improvements ^^hjw mfi»» In pmipi^* 
<^ tioAtoits daily oorruptionsj th^^ in mmff kk^ 
'' st»cc9, it oi&ads ggamst every part of granw 
^' m^r; and that the pretenders to polish and re^ 
'< fine it^ h^ve be^ the chief p^mof^ tQ imritiply 
'^ its abuses and absyrdiiJes/''^This degree <tf at* 
temion seemed proper to be ibestow^d iw Wcb a 
sentence as this, ia order to s|^y hm it might 
have been conducted ai^er l^ most perfect msn* 
ner. Ovr author, i^ter JkafiPg m^f 

^' Lest your Lordship ^ould ^wk my ceMJsre 
'' too severe, L^l i^ke lefti/ie to he mgire partir 
<c cular}" proceeds in the follomog parsgfsaph : 

** I betieve yowr Lordship will igree wilJi^me, 
'< in the reason why our langusge is Ifss arcined 
*' thaa those of Italy, Spaio^ or Fmiio&" 
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I AM sorry to say, that now we shall have less to 
commend in our author. For the whole of this pa- 
ragraph, on which we are entering, is, in truth, per- 
plexed and inaccurate. Even, in this short sentence, 
wemay discern an inaccuracy — " why our language 
" is less refined than those of Italy, Spain, or 
*' France;" putting the pronoun those in the plural, 
when the antecedent substantive to which it refers 
is in the singular, ot^r language. Instances of this 
kind may sometimes be found in, English authors ; 
but they sound harsh to the ear, and are certainly 
contrary to the purity of grammar. By a very 
little attention, this inaccuracy might have been re* 
medied, and the sentence have been made to run 
much better in this way; ^' why our language is 
*' less refined than the Italian, Spanish, or French/* 

^^ It is plain, that the Latm tongue, in its purity, 
«« was never in~ this island; towards the conquest 
^' of which, few or no attempts were made till the 
^^ time of Claudius ; neither was that language 
<^ ever so vulgar in Britain, as it is known to have 
*• been in Gaul and Spain.*' 

To say, that " the Latin tongue, in its purity, was 
" never in this island," is very careless style; it ought 
to have been, *^ was never spoken in this island." 
In the progress, of the sentence, he means to give 
a reason why the Latin was never spoken in its pu- 
rity amongst us, because our island was not con** 
quered by the Romans till after the purity <)f their 

VOL. 11. Xf 
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tongue began to decline. But this reason ought 
to have been brought out more deariy. This, 
might easily have been don^ and the relation of 
the several parts of the sentence to each other much 
better pointed out by means of a small variation; 
thus : ^' It is plain, that the Latin tongue, in its pu« 
** rity, was never spoken in this island, as few or no 
^^ attempts towards the conquest of it were made 
'' till the tune of Claudius/' He adds, '' Neither 
^^ was that language ever so vulgar in Biilain.'' 
Fidgar was one of the worst words he could have 
chosen for expressing what he means here; namely, 
diat theLatia tongue was at no time so general, or 
so much in common icsey in Britain, as it is.knowa 
to have been in Gaul ami Spain. Vulgar^ when 
applied to language, commonly signifies impure, 
or debased language, such as is spoken by the low 
p^ple, which is quite opposite to the author's 
sense here ; for, instead of meaning to say, diat 
the Latm spokex^ in Britain was not so debased as 
what was spoken in Gaul and Spain; be means 
just the contrary, and. had been telling us, that we 
never were acquainted with the Latin at all tiltit^ 
purity began to be corrupted. 

'* Furth^, we find that the Roman, legions here 
'^ were at length all recalled to help their country 
*^ against the Goths, and other barbarous invaders." 

The chief scope of this sentence is, to give a 
reason- why the Latin tongue did not strike any 
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deep rodt in diis ishoid, on accoant of the shcnrt 
eondnuaiice of tfce Romans in it. He goes on : 

'^ Meantime die Britons, hk to shift for tbem* 
^ selves^ zird daily harassed hj cnnei inroads from 
•* the Kcts, wgre forced to call in the Saxons foi* 
« fheir defence^ who, cowseqncntlyy redt^ced die 
** greatest port of the island to their own power, 
'' ^aie the Bxiions into the most Ktaote and 
'' nioutntaaiioas psots, and^ the rest of the cotmery, 
'^ in ci»coni5, r^dJgion, and language, beicame 
^^ whrfly Saoa.'* 

Th is is a very exceptionaUe science. First, the 
jdirase, ^' left to shift for tfaemsdres," is radier a low 
phrase, and too much in the familiar stjrk to be 
proper in a grave treatise. Next, as the sentence 
adraaces, ^' forced to cdil in the Saxoils for that- de- 
^^ fence^ who, coiftsequently, rednced the greatest 
" part of the iriand to their own power,** What i? 
the n^aning of caiyseq^iently bere.^ If it means aftef" 
wards, or m progress of time, this^ certainly, is ntJt 
a sense in which canseqtientlT/ is often taken > and 
therefore the expression is chargeaj>le with obscu- 
rity» The adverb consequently, in its most common 
acceptation, denizes one thing following frcan^ an- 
other, a$ an effect from a causa. If he uses it: in 
this sense, and means that the Britons being subdued 
by the Saxons was a necessary consequence of their 
having called in; these Saxcms to their assistance, this 
consequence is drawn too abruptly, andr needed 
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more explanation. For though it has often hap- 
pened, that nations have been subdued by their own 
auxiliaries, yet this is not a consequence of such a 
nature that it can be assumed, as seems here to be 
done, for a first and self-evident principle. But 
further, what shall we say to this phrase, ** reduced 
'* the greatest partof the island totheir own power?'* 
we say j " reduce to rule, reduce to practice}'* we 
can say, that *^ one nation reduces another to sub- 
" jecrion.'* But when dmmnion or power is used, 
we always, as far as I know, say, ^' reduce under 
" their power/' " Reduce to their power," is so 
harsh and uncommon an expression, that, though 
Dean Swift's authority in language be very great, 
yet, in the use of this phrase, I am of q>inion that 
it would not be safe to fcrflow his example. 

Besides these pai'ticular inaccuracies, this sen- 
tence is chargeable with want of unity in the com- 
position of the whole. The persons and the scene 
are too often changed upon us. First, the Britons 
are mentioned, who are harassed by inroads from 
the Picts J next, the Saxons s^pear, who subdue 
the greatest part of the island, and drive the Britons 
into the mountains; and, lasdy, the rest of the 
country is introduced, and a description given of the 
chaise made upon it. All this forms a groupe of 
various objects, presented in such quick succession, 
that the mind finds it difficult to comprehend them 
under one view. Accordingly it is quoted in the 
Elements of Criticism, as an instance of a sentence 
rendered faulty by the breach of unity. 
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** This I take to be the reason why there are more 
** Latin words remaining in the British than the 
" old Saxon; which, excepting some few variations 
^* in the orthography, is the same in most original 
*^ words with our present English, as well as with 
'^ the German and other northern dialects." 

This sentence is faulty, somewhat in the same 
manner with the last. It is loose in the ccmnection 
of its parts; and, besides this, it is also too loosely 
connected with the preceding sentence. What he 
had there said concerning the Saxons expelling the 
Britons, and changing the customs, the religion, 
and the language of the country, is a clear and good 
reason for our present language being Saxon rather 
than British. This is the inference which we;would 
naturally expect him to draw from the premises just 
before laid down : but when he tells us, that *' this 
" is the reason why there are more Latin words re- 
*^ maining in the British tongue than in the old 
" Saxon," we are presently at a stand. No reason 
for this inference appears. If it can be gathered at 
all from the foregoing deduction, it is gathered only 
imperfectly. For as he had told us, that the Bri- 
tons had. some connecdon with the Romans, he 
should have also told us, in order to make out his 
inference, that the Saxons never had uny. The 
truth is, the whole of this paragraph, concerning the 
influence of the Ladn tongue upon ours, is careless, 
perplexed, and obscure. His argument required to 
have been more fully unfolded, in order to make 
it be distinctly apprehended, and to give it its due 
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force. In the mext paragraph he proceeds to dis- 
course concerning the influence of the French 
tongue upon our lajiguage. Thie style becomes 
more clear, though not remarkable for great beauty 
or elegance. 

<c Edward the Confessor, having lived long in 
^* France, appears to be the first who introduced 
^* any mixture of the French tongue with the 
^^ Saxon ; the court Meeting what the prince wa« 
^ fond of, and others taking it up for a fasfabn, 
*^ as it is now with us. Wiiliam the Conqueror 
<< proceeded much further, hringing over with him 
^^ v^lst numbers of that nation, scattering them in 
** every monastery, giving them great quantities 
<^ of land^ directing all pleadings to be in that 
^^ language, and endeavouring to make it univer- 
^* sal in the kingdom/' 

On these two sentences, I have nothing of mo- 
ment to observe. The sense is brought out clearly, 
and in simple, unaffected language. 

^* This, at least, is the opinion generally re- 
** ceivedj but your Lordship hath fully convinced 
'^ pie, that the French tongue made yet a greater 
" J>rogress here under Harry the Second, who had 
'^ large territories on that continent both from his 
" father and his wifej made frequent journeys 
^* and expeditions thither; and was always attend. 
*' ed with a number of his countrymen, retamers 
** at court/* 
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In the beginniiig of this sentence, our authol* 
states an opposition between an op&iion generally 
recaved^ and that of his Lordship; and in compli- 
ment to] his patron, he tells us^ that his Lordship 
had convinced him of somewhat that differed from 
die general opinion. Thus one must natui^y 
understand Ws words: ^^ This, at leasts is the opimoii 
** gerieralty recaved; but yourLoiWiip hath fully 
^^ convinced me/' Now here there must be iooo* 
curacy of expression. iPorj on examining what 
went before, there appears no sort of opposition 
betwixt the generally received opinion, and that of 
the author's patrcm. The general opinion was, that 
William the Ccmqueror had proceeded much £ur-r 
ther than EdW^d the Confessor, in propagating 
the French language, and had endeavoured to make 
it uiiiversial. Lord Oxford's opimon was« that the 
French tongue had gohe on to make a yet greatet 
^ |>rogress under Harry the Second, than it had done 
under his predecessor William: which two opi^ 
nioiis are as entirely consistent with each othw as 
any can be ; and, therefore, the opposition here af- 
fected to be stated between them, by the adversa- 
tive particle buty was itnproper and groundless. 

*^ For some'centuries after, there was a constant 
«* intercourse between Fratice Hwd Enghbd, by the 
^^ dothinions we possessed there, and the conquests 
** we made; so that 6ur language, betweeiltwo 
'* and thrfee hundred years agOj seems to ha!V« hjtd 
" a greater mixture with French than at present j 
.«* ma,ny words having been afterwards r^cted* 
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^^ and some since the days of Spenser ; althpugh 
?* we have «ill i;^tained not a few, which iiave 
" been long antiquated in France, 

This is a sentence too long and intricat^,^ ^d 
liable to the same objection that was ipade to a 

^ former one, of - the want pf unity. It consists of 
four members, each divided from th§ subsequent by* 
a semicolon. In going along, we naturally pxp^ct 
the sentence is to epd at the second of the§e, of, at 
farthest, at the third ; when, to our surprise, a new 
member of the period makes its appearance, and 
fatigues . our attention in joining all the parts toge- 
ther. Such a structure of a sent^nce.is always the 
mark of careles§ waiting. Jn the first member of 
the sentence, V .a cbn^tj^nt intercourse between 
*^ France and Ettgland, by th^ dptilinipns w^ P9s^. 
♦' sessed there/ ?md the conquests. we mad^,'' the 
construction is not sufficiently filled up. In place 
of ** intercbur^ by th^ dpminions we posseted,'* it 
should hayebpen, '^ by reaspn pf the dominions we 
^ possessed;'' or *' Occasioned by.^he d9minions we 
^* possessed/' and \n p}ace pf " the dominions we 
" possessed there, apd the conquests we made," the 
" regular style is, '* the dominions which we possess- 
S' ed there,aod the conquests which we made." The 
relative pronpim y/hich i^ indeed^ in phrases of 
thi3 kind SQipeymes omitted. But when it is 
omitted,- th$ style becomes elliptic ; fuid though in 

'conversation, or in.the very Ijght and easy kinds - 
of writings, sufih, elliptic style may not be improper, 
yet in grave and regular writipg, it is better to fiU 
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up the construction, and insert the relative pro- 
noun. After having said, ^* I qpuldproduce seve- 
*^ ral instances of both kinds, if it were of any use 
^' or entertainment,- ' our author begihs xhe next 
paragraph thus; 

^' To examine into the several circumstances by 
^* which the language of a country may be altered^^ 
*^* would force me to enter intp a wide field.'' 

There is nothing remarkable in this sentence, 
unless that here occurs the first instance of a meta-* 
phor since the beginning of this treatise; '* entering 
^* into a wide field,*^ being put for beginning an ex- 
tensive subject. Few writers 'deal less in figura- 
tive language than Swift. I before observed, that 
he appears to d^pise ornaments of this kind; and 
though this renders his' style somewhat dry on 
serious subjects, yet his plainness and simplicity, I 
must not forbear to remind my readers, is far pre- 
ferable to an ostentatious and affected parai^e of 
ornament. 

** I shall only observe, that the Latin, the French, 
** and theEnglish, seem to have undergonejthe same 
" fortune. The first, from the days of Romulus 
^ to those of Julius Cassar, suffered perpetual 
■^ changes; and by what we meet in those authors 
^^ who occasionally speak on that subject, as well 
** as from certain fragments of old laws, it is 
'* manifest, that the Latin, three hundred years 
" before Tully, was as unintelligible in his. time, as 
f* the French and English of the same peifiod are 
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" now J and these two hare changed as much 
•* ,since Wiiliam the Conqueror (which fe but Kttte 
'^ less than seven hundiied years), as the Latin ap^ 
'* pears to hare done in the like temi/* 

The Dean plainly appears to be writing negli- 
gently here. This sentence is one of that in» 
volv^ and httrkate kind, of which some instakices 
have occured before; init none worse than this. It 
requires a very distinct head to comprehend the 
whole meaning of the period at first reading. In 
one part of it we find extreme carelessness of ex- 
pression. He says, ^' it is manifest that the Latin, 
^ three hundred years before Tully, was as unintel- 
<^ ligible in his time, as the English and French of 
•* the same period are now." By the English and 
French ^^ of the same p^iod," must naturally be un« 
derstood ^' the Engli^ and French that ware spokei 
" three hundred years before TuUy." This is the 
only grammatical meaning his words will bear; and 
yet assuredly what he means, and what it would 
have been easy for him to have expressed with more 
precision, is, ** the English and French that were 
^* spoken three hundred years ago," or at a period 
'^ equally distant from our age, as the old Latin, 
which he had menticmed, was from the age of TuUy. 
But when an author writes hastily, and does not 
reviiew with proper care what he has written, many 
such inaccuracies wilt be apt to creep into his style. 

*' Whether ovir language or the French will, de* 
^* cline as fast as the Roman did, is a qtiestion that 
^* would perhaps adirit more ddb&te than it is worth. 
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** There were maay reasons for the corruptions of 
^ the last; as die chwge of their goverameat to a 
" tyranny, whioh ruified the stiwiy of eloquence^ 
*^ there bebg no further usef or eaQouragea^erit fcwr 
^ popular oratx)rs; their giving pot only the free^ 
** dom of the city, but capacity for employm^t^ 
^' toseveral towns in Gaul, Spain,andGerma^y, ^nd 
^< other dislant parts, as far a^ Asia, which hr-W^bt 
^ a great number of foreign pretenders to Rome; 
** the slavish disposition of the senate. a»4,pfto^ev 
** by which the wit and eloquence of the age were 
^* wholly turned into pan^yric, the moet barren 
^ of all subjects ; the great corruption of mpwiers^ 
^ and introduction of foreign luxury, with for^gn 
** terms to express it, with sevenil dhera %hdX might 
*^ be assigned; not to mention the invasion from the 
^^ Goths and Vandals^ which are too obviotts i^ 
'^ insist on." 

In the enumeration here made of the causes 
contributmg towards the corruption of the Roman 
language, there are many inaccuracies ; *• The 
*^ change of dieir government to a tyranny/*tr 
of whose government? He had, indeed, been^peak* 
ing of the Roman language, and, therefore^ we 
guess at his meanings but the ^yle is uz^ramma.'- 
tical; for he had not mentioned the Romans tfaem^* 
selves; and, therefore, when he says " their go^^ 
** vernment,*' there is no antecedent in the sen- 
tence to which the pronoun their can refer with 
any propriety. ** Giving the capacity for employ- 
l' ments to several tovrns in Ga6l/* is a question- 
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able expression. For though towns are sometimes 
put for the people who inhabit them, yet to give s( 
town the " capacity for employments," sounds 
harsh and uncoath. *' The wit and eloquence of 
, ** the agewholly turned into panegyric," is a phrase 
which does not well express the meaning. Neither 
wit rior eloquence can be turned into panegyric j 
but they may turned towards panegyric^ or employ* 
€d in panegyric^ which was the sense the author 
had in vfewf 

The conclusion of the enumeration is visibly in* 
correct, ** The great corruption of manners, and in* 
** troduction of foreign luxury, with foreign terms to 
•* express it, with several others that mightbe assign- 
•* ed." He means with several other reasons. The 
word reasons had, indeed, been mentioned before ; 
but as it stands at the distance of thirteen lines back* 
ward, the repetition of it here became indispensable, 
in order to avoid ambiguity. " Not to mention," he 
adds^ ^ the invasions from the Goths rand Vandals, 
** which are too obvious^ to insist on." One would 
imagine him to mean, that the ihvasi(ms from the 
Goths and Vandals are historical facts too well 
known and obvious to be insisted on. But he 
means quite a different thing, though he has not 
taken the proper method of expressing it, through 
his haste, probably^ to finish the paragraph; 
namely, that these invasions from the Goths and 
Vandals " were causes of the corruptioji of the 
•*. Rpman language too obvious to be insisted 
on/ 
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I 'SHALL not pursue this criticism any farther. 
I have been obliged to point out many inaccuracies 
in the passage which we have considered. But ia 
order that my observations may not be construed 
as meant to depreciate the style or the writings 
of Dean Swift below their just value^ there are 
two remarks, which I judge it necessary to make 
before concluding this Lecture. One is, that it 
were unfair to estimate an author's style -on the 
^wholc, by some passage in his writings, which 
chances to be composed in a careless manner. 
This is the case with respect to this treatise, which 
has much the appearance , of a hasty production; 
though, as I before observed, it was by no means 
on that account that I pitched upon it for the sub- 
ject of this exercise. But after having examined 
it, I am sensible that, in many other of his writ^ 
ings, the Dean is more accurate. 

My other observation, which is equally appli- 
cable to Dean Swift and Mr. Addison, is, that 
there may be writers much freer from such inac* 
curacies as I have had occasion to point out in 
these two, whose style, however, upon the whole, 
may not have half their merit. RefiAement in 
language has, of late years, begun to be mucl) 
attended to^ In several modern productions of 
very small value, I should find it difficult t» point 
out many errors in language. The words might, 
probably, be all proper words, correctly and clearly 
arranged, and the turn of the sentence sonorous 
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and musical ; whilst yet the styfe, upon the whole, 
might desjerve no praise. The fault often lies in? 
what may be called the general cast or compleKidi- 
6( the style; which a person of a good taste dis- 
cerns to be vicious ; to be feeble, for instance, and 
diffuse $ flirasyoraflFected; petulant or ostentatidus; 
though the faults cannot be so easily pointed oi^t 
and particularised, as when they lie in some errow 
SeouS or negligent construction of a sentence. 
Whereas^ such writers as Addison and Swift cstfry 
a¥«my$ those general characters of good style, 
which, in the nridst of their occasional negligence^, 
«very person of good taste must discern and ap^ 
proves We see their faults overbalanced' by 
higher- beauties. We see a writer of sense and re- 
flection expressing his sentiments without affecta- 
tion; attentive to thoughts as weft as to words; and, 
in the main current of his language, elegant and 
beautiful; and, therefore, the only proper use to be 
made of the blemishes which occur in the writings 
of such authors, is to point out to those who apply 
^enisetves to the study of composition, some of 
the rules which^ they ought to observe for avoiding 
such errors ; and^ to render them sensible of the 
necessity of strict attention to language and to 
style. Let them imitate the ease an<* simplicity of 
those great authors ; let them study to be always 
natural, and, as far as tney can, always^ correct in 
their expressions ; let them endeavour to be, at 
some times, lively and striking ; but carefully avoid 
bemg at any time ostentatious and afiected. 
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ELOQUENCE, Oft PUBLIC SPEAKIV^.^-^ 

HISTORY OF ELOQUENCE— GRECIAN 

EL0QUENCE-^D£M08THEN£a 

flAviNo finished that part of the course- which 
relates to language and styles we are now to ascend 
a^ step higher, and to eacamine the subjects vspan 
which style is employed. I begin with what ia 
properly called eloquence, or public speakii^. hi 
treating of this^ I am to consider die diffieient 
kinds and subjecto of pdbfic spezJungi the manner 
suited to eachf the fxoper distribution and manage-* 
ment of all the parts of a dlscoussej and the proper 
pronumiation or delivery of it. But before I enter 
on any of these heads, it may be proper tq take a 
view of the nature of doquence in general, and of 
the state in which it has subsisted in different ages 
and countries. This will lead into some detail ; 
but I hope an useful one; as in every art it is of 
l^at consequence to have a just idea of the per* 
fecdon of that art, of the end at which it aims, and 
of the progress which it has made among man* 
kind. 
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Of eloquence, in particfilar, it is the more ne- 
cessary to ascertain the proper notion, because there 
IS not any thing concerning which false notions 
have been more prevalent. Hence, it has been so 
often, and is still at this day, in disrepute with 
many. 'When you speak to a plain man of elo- 
quence, or in praise of it, he is apt to hear you 
with very little attention. He conceives eloquence 
to signify a certain trick of speech;, the art of var- 
nishing weak arguments plausibly; or of speaking 
so as to please and tickle the ear. " Give me 
** good sense/' says he, *^ and keep your eloquence 
*^ for boys." He is in the right, if eloquence 
were what he conceives it to be. It would be then 
' a- very contemptible art indeed, below the study of 
any wise or good man. But nothing can be more 
remote from truth. To be truly eloquent, is to 
speak to the purpose. For the best definition which, 
I think, can be given of eloquence, is the art of 
speaking in such a manner as to attain the end 
for which we speak. Whenever a man speaks or 
writes, he is supposed, as a rational b^ng, to have 
some end in view ; either to inform, of to amuse, 
or to persuade, or, in some way or other, to act 
tipon his fellow- creatures. He who speaks, or 
writes, in such a manner as to adapt all bis words 
most e&ctually to thaj: end, is the most eloquent 
man. Whatever then the subject be, there is room 
for eloquence ; in history, or even in philosophy, 
as well as in orations. The definition which I 
have given of eloquence, comprehends all the dif- 
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fet&kt kinds of it ; whedier calculated to instruct, 
to persuade, or to please. ' But, as the most itor^ 
portant subject of discourse is action, or conduct, 
the power of eloquence chiefly appears when it is 
employed to influence conduct, and persuade to 
action. As it is principally with reference to this 
end, that it becomes the object of art, eloquence 
may, under this view of it, be defined, the art of 
persuasion* 

This bang once established, certain consequences 
immediately follow, which point out the funda- 
mental maxims pf the art. It follows clearly, that, 
in order to persuade, the most essential requisites 
are, solid argument, clear method, a character of 
probity appearing in the speaker, joined with such 
graces of style and utterance, as shall draw our 
attention to what he says. Good sense is the foun- 
dation of all. No man can be truly eloquent with- 
out it ; for fools can persuade none but fools. In 
order to persuade a man of sense, you must first 
convince him ; which is only to be done, by satis- 
fying his understanding of the reasonableness of 
what you propose to him. 

This leads me to observe, that convincing and 
persuading, though they are sometimes confounded, 
import, notwithstanding, different things, which it 
is necessary for us, at present, to distinguish from 
each other. Conviction aflfects the understanding 
only ; persuasion, the will and the practice. It is 
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the business^of the philosopher to coai^e me of 
truth ; it is the busmess of the orator to persuade 
me to act agreeably to it, by engagmg my affec^ 
tions on its side. Conviction and persuasion do 
not always go together. They ought, indeed, to 
go together ; and would do so, if our inclination 
regularly followed the dictates of our understanding* 
But as our nature is constituted, I may be coimnced, 
that virtue, justice, or public spirit, are laudable, 
while, at the same time, I am not persuaded to act 
according to them. The inclination may revolt, 
though the understanding be satisfied ; the passions 
may prevail against the judgment. Convicdon is, 
however, always^ one avenue to the inclination^ 
or heart; and it is that which an orator must 
first bend his strength to gain : for no persuasion is 
likdy to be stable, which is not founded on convic- 
tion. But, in order to persuade, the orator must 
go farther than merely producing convicdon ; he 
must consider man as a creature moved by many 
different ^rings, and must act upon them all. He 
must address himself to the passions; he must psunt 
to the fancy, and touch the heart ; and hence, be- 
sides solid argument and clear method, all the 
conciliating and interesting arts, both of composi- 
tion and pronunciation, enter into the idea of elo- 
quence. 

An objection may, perhaps, hence be formed 
against eloquence, as an art which may be.empbyed 
for persuading to ill, as well as to good. There is no 
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doubt dfat it may ; Bui s(d ireasonihg may also hey 
and too often is employed, for leading men into 
error. But who wonW think of forming an argu- 
ment from thw against the cultivation of our rea- 
soning poirer^ ? Reason, eloquence, and every art 
which ever has been studied among mankind, may 
6e abesed, and may prove dangerous in the hands 
of bad men ; but it were perfectly childish to con- 
tend, that, upon this account, they ought to be 
abolished. Give truth and virtue the same arms 
which yon give vice and falsehood, and the former 
are likely to prevail. Eloquence is no invention 
of the schoofe. Nature teaches every man to be 
eloquent, when he is much in earnest. Place him 
in some critical situation ; let him have some great 
kiterest at stake, and you will see him lay hold of 
the most eiFectual means of persuasion. The art 
of oratory proposes nothing more than to follow 
cmt that track which nature has first pointed out. 
And the more exactly that this track is pursued, 
the more that eloquence is properly studied, the 
more shall we be guarded against the abuse which 
bad men make of it, and enabled the better to 
dtsdnguish between true eloquence and the tricks 
of sophistry. ^ 

We may distinguish three kinds, or degrees, of 
eloquence. The first, and lowest, is that which 
aims only at plearfng the hearers. Such, generally, 
b the eloquence of panegyrics, inaugural orations, 
addresses to great men, and other harangues of this^ 
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sort. This ornamental sort of composition is not 
altogether to be rejected. It may innocently amuse 
and entertain the mind ; and it may be mixed, at 
the same time, with very useful sentiments. But 
it must be confessed, that where the speaker has 
no farther aim than merely to shine and to please^ 
there is great danger of art being strained into 
ostentation, and of the composition becoming tire- 
some and languid. 

A SPCQND and higher degree of eloquence is 
when the speaker aims not merely to please, but 
also to inform, to instruct, to convince : when his 
art is exerted in removing prejudices against hun- 
self and his cause, in choosing the most proper 
arguments, stating them with the greatest force, 
arranging them in the best order,^ expressing and 
delivering them with propriety and beauty j and 
thereby disposing us to pass that judgment, or em- 
brace that side of the cause, to which he seeks to 
bring- us. Within this compass, chiefly, is em- 
ployed the eloquence of the bar. 

But there is a third, and still higher degree of 
eloquence, wherein a greater power is exerted over 
the human mind ; by which we are not only con- 
vinced, but are interested, agitated, and carried 
along with the speaker; our passions are made 
to rise together with his ; we enter into all his 
emotions j we love, we detest, we resent, accord- 
ing as he inspires us ; and are prompted to re- 
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solve, or to act, with vigour and warmth. Debate, 
in popular assemblies, opens the most illustrious 
field to this species of eloquence j and the pulpit, 
also, admits it. 

I AM here to observe, and the observation is of 
consequence, that the high eloquence which I have 
last mentioned, is always the offspring of passion. 
By passion, I mean that state of the mind in which 
it is agitated, and fired, by some object it has in 
view. A man may convince, and even persuade 
others to act, by mere reason and argument. But 
that degree of eloquence which gains the admira- 
tion of mankind, and properly denominates one an 
orator, is never found without warmth or passion. 
PassioS, when in such a degree as to rouse and 
kindle the mind, without throwing it out of the 
possession of itself, is universally found to exalt all 
the human powers. It renders the mind infinitely 
more enlightened, more penetrating, more vigorous 
and masterly, than it is in its calm moments. A 
man, actuated by a strong passion, becomes much 
greater than he is at other times. He is conscious 
of more strength and force; he utters greater sen- 
timents, conceives higher designs, and executes 
them with a boldnesis and a felicity, of which, on 
other occaaons, he could not think himself capable. 
But chiefly, with respect to persuasion, is the power 
of passion felt. Almost every man, in passion, is 
eloquent. Then, he is at no loss for words and 
jffguments. He transmits to others, by a sort of 
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contagious sympaJLhy^ the warm sentuneuts which 
he feels: his looks and gestures are all persuasive; 
and nature here shews h^self infinitely more po wer^ 
ful than art. This is the foundation pf that ju4t 
and noted rule : ^' Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
" primum ipsi tihi/* 

This principle being ^nce admitted^ that all high 
eloquence flows from passion, several consequences 
fellow, which deserve to be attended to; axul the 
mention of which will serve to confirm the principle 
itself. For hence the universally acknowledged 
effect of enthusiasm, or warmth of any kind, in 
public spe^ers, for affec^ting their audience^ 
Hence all laboured declaniation, and affected or* 
luunents of style; which shew the mind to be coo} 
and unmoved, are so inconsistent with persus^ive 
eloquence. Hence all studied prettinesses, in ges- 
ture or pronunciation, detract so greatly from the 
weight of a speaker. Hence a discovirse that is 
read, moves us less than one that is s|k>ken, as 
having less the appearance of coming warm from 
the heart. Hence, to call a man cold, is the same 
thing a3 to say that he is not eloquent. Hence a 
sceptical man, who is always in suspense, and feelst 
nothing strongly ; or a cunning mercenary man, 
who is suspected rather to assume the appearance 
of passion than to feel it; have so little power over 
men in public speaking. Hence, in fine, the ne- 
cessity of being, and being believed to be, disin** 
terested, and in earnest^ in, order to persuade^ 
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TassB are some of the capital ideas which have 
occurred to xxie, concerning eloquence in general; 
and with which I have thought proper to begin, 
aa the fotmdatbn of much of what I am afterwards 
to suggest. From what I have ahready said, it is 
evident that eloquence is a high talent, and of great 
importance in society ; and that it requires both 
natural genius, and much improvement from art. 
Viewed a^ the art of persuasion, it requires, in 
its lowest state, soundness of understanding, and 
considerable acquaintance with human nature; 
and, in its higher degrees, it requires, moreover, 
strong sensibility of mind, a warm and lively ima* 
gtnation^ j<»ned with correcmess of judgment, and 
an extensive command of the power of language ; 
to which must also be added, the graces of pro* 
nundation and delivery. — Let us next proceed to 
consider in what state eloquence has subsisted in 
different ages and nations. 

It is an observation made by several writers, that 
eloquence is to be looked for only in free states. 
Loi^ginus, in particular, at the end of his treatise 
on the sublime, when assigning the reason why so 
little sublimity of genius appeared in the age where- 
in he lived, illustrates this observation with a great 
deal of beauty« Liberty, he remarks, is the nurse 
of true genius ; it animates the ^irk, and invigo- 
rates the hopes of men ; excites honourable emu- 
lation, and a desire of excelling in every art. All 
other qualifications, he says, you may find among 
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those who are deprived of liberty ; but never did a 
«lave become an orator ; he can only be a pompous 
flatterer. Now, though this reasoning be, in the 
main, true ; it must, however, be understood with 
some limitations. For, under arbitrary govern- 
ments, if they be of the civilized kind, and give 
encouragements to the arts, ornamented eloquence 
may flourish remarkably. Witness France at this 
day, where ever since the reign of I.ouis XIV. 
more of what may be justly called eloquence, 
within a certain sphere, is to be found, than, per- 
haps, in any other nation in Europe; though 
freedom be enjoyed by some nadons in a much 
greater degree. The French sermons, and onu- 
tions pronounced on public occasions, are not only 
polite and elegant harangues, but several of them 
are uncommonly spirited, are animated with bold 
figures, and rise to a degree of the sublime. 
Their eloquence, however, in general, must be 
confessed to be of the flowery, rather than the 
vigorous kind; calculated more to please and 
sooth, than to convince- and persuade. £[igh, 
manly, and forcible eloquence is, indeed, to be 
looked for only, or chiefly, in the regions of free- 
dom. Under arbitrary governments, besides the 
general turn of softness and eflPeminacy which 
such governments may be justly supposed to give 
to the spirit of a nadon, the art of speaking oinnot 
be such an instrument of ambidon, business, and 
power, as it is in democratical states. It is con* 
fined within a narrower range ; it can be employed 
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only in the pulpit, or at the bar ; but is excluded 
from those great scenes of public business, where 
the spirits of men have the freest exertion ; where 
important affkird are transacted, and persuasion, of 
course, is more seriously studied. Wherever maa 
can acquire most power over man by means of 
reason and discourse, which certainly is under a 
free state of government, there we may naturally 
expect that true eloquence will be best undeif-stood, 
and carried to the greatest height. 

Hence, in tracing the rise of oratory, we need 
not attempt to go far back into the early ages of 
the world, or search for it among the monuments 
of Eastern or Egyptian antiquity. In those ages, 
there was, indeed, an eloquence of a <:ertain kind j 
but it approached nearer to poetry, than to what 
we properly call oratory. There is reason to be- 
lieve, as I formerly shewed, that the language of 
the first ages was passionate and metaphorical; ow- 
kig partly to the scanty stock of words, of which 
speech then consisted ; and partly to the tincture 
which language naturally takes from the savage 
and uncultivated state of men, agitated by unre* 
strained passions, and struck by events, which to 
them are strange and surprising. In this state, 
rapture and enthusiasm, the parents of poetry, 
had an antple field. But while the intercourse of 
men was as yet unfrequent, and force and strength 
were the chief means employed in deciding contro- 
Tersies, the arts of oratory and persuasion, of rea« 
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soning and debate, could be but little knoim^ 
The first empires that arose, the Assyrian and 
Egyptian, were of the despotic kind* The whole 
power was in the hands of one, or at most of a few. 
The multitude w&ce accustomed to a blind re* 
verence ; they were led^ not persuaded ; and none 
of those refinements of society, which make pub- 
lic speaking an object of importance, were as yet 
introduced* 

It is not till the rise of the Grecian republics, 
that we find any remarkable appearances of elo- 
quence as the art of persuasion ; and these gave it 
such a field as it never had before^ and perhaps 
has never had again since that time* And, there- 
fore, as the Grecian eloquence has ever been the 
object of admiration to those who have studied the 
powers of speech, it is necessary, that we fix our 
attention for a little on this period. 

Gb££Ce was divided into a multitude of petty 
states. These were governed, at first, by kings, 
who were called tyrants; on whose expulsion from 
all these states, there sprung up a great number of 
democratical governments, founded nearly on the 
same plan, animated by the same high spirit of 
freedom, mutually jealous, and rivals of one an- 
other. We may compute the flourishing period 
of thpse Grecian states, to have lasted from the 
battle of Marathon, till the time of Alexander the 
Great, who subdued the liberties of Greece ; a 
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period which comprehends about l50ye^YSy and 
wuhin which are to be found most of their cele- 
brated poets atfid philosophers, but chiefly their 
orators; for though poetry and philosophy were 
not eidtinct among them after that period, yet elo* 
quence hardly made any figure. 

Of these Grecian rq>ublic6, the most noted by 
iar for eloquence, and, indeed, for arts of every 
kind, was that of Athens. The Athenians were 
an ingenious, quick, sprightly people; practised 
in business, and sharpened by frequent and sudden 
revolutions, which happened in their government. 
The g^us of their government was altogether 
democrauical ; tbdr legislature consisted of the 
whole body of the people. They had, indeed, a 
senate of five hundred ; but in the general con- 
vention of the citizens was placed the last resort ; 
and affairs were conducted there, entirely, by rea* 
soning, speaking, and a skilful application to 
the passions and interests of a popular assembly. 
There laws were made, peace and war decreed^ 
and thence the magistrates were chosen. For the 
highest honours of the state were alike open to all; 
nor was the meanest tradesman excluded from a 
seat in their supreme courts. In such a state, elp* 
quence, it is obvious, would, be much studied, as 
the surest means of rising to influence and power ; 
and what sort of eloquence ? Not that which was 
brilliant merely, and showy, but that which was 
found, upon trial, to be most efiectual fox con- 
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Tincing, interesting, and persuading the hearers. 
For there, public speaking was not a mere com- 
petition for empty applause, but a serious ccHiten- 
tion for that public leading, which was the great 
object both of the men of ambition, and the men 
of virtue. 

In so enlightened and acute a nation, where the 
highest attention was paid \. to every thing elegant 
in the arts, we may naturally expect to find the 
public taste refined and judicious. Accordingly, 
ft was improved to such a degree, that the Attic taste 
and Attic manner have passed into a proverb. It 
is true, that ambitious demagogues, and corrupt 
orators, did sometimes dazzle and mislead the 
people, by a showy but false eloquence j for the 
Athenians, with all their acuteness, were fectious 
and giddy, and great admirers of every novelty. 
But when some important interest drew their atten- 
tion, when any great danger roused them, and put 
their judgment to a serious trial, they commonly 
distinguished, very justly, between genuine and' 
spurious eloquence : and hence Demosthenes 
triumphed over all his opponents 5 because he 
spoke always to the purpose, aflfected no insignifi^ 
cant parade of words, used weighty arguments, and 
shewed them clearly where their interest lay. In , 
critical conjunctures of the state, when the public 
was alarmed with some pressing danger, when the 
people were assembled, and proclamation was made 
by the crier, for any one to rise and deliver hi» 
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opinion upon the present situation of affairs, empty 
declamation and sophistical reasoning would not 
only have been hissed, but resented and punished 
by an assembly so intelligent, and accustomed to 
business* Their greatest orators trembled on such 
Occasions, when they rose to address the people, as 
they knew they were to be held answerable for the 
issue of the counsel which they gave. The most 
liberal endowments of the greatest princes never 
could found such a school for true oratory, as was 
formed by the nature of the Athenian republic. 
Eloquence there sprung, native and vigorous, from 
amidst the contentions of Action and freedom, of 
public bu^ess, and of active life ; and not from that 
retirement and speculation, which we are apt some* 
times to fancy more favourable to eloquence than 
they are found to be. 

PisisTRATus, who was contemporary with So- 
lon, and subverted his plan of government, is men- 
,tioned by Plutarch, as the first who distinguished 
himself among the Athenians by application to the 
arts of speech. His ability in these arts he em- 
ployed for raising himself to the sovereign power ; 
which, however, when he had attained it, he exer- 
cised with moderation. Of the orators who flourish- 
ed between his time and the Peloponnesian war, 
)I0 particular mention is made in history. Pericles, 
who died about the beginning of that war, was 
properly the first who carried eloquence to a great 
height i to such a height, indeed, that it does not 
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appear he was ever afterwards surpassed* He was 
more than an orator } he was also a statesman and 
a general; expert in business, and of consttmmafe 
address. Forty years he goremed Athens with 
absolute sway; and lustorians ascribe bis infiuence, 
not more to his political talents than to his elo- 
quence, which was of that forcible and vehement 
kind, that bore every thing before it, and triumph- 
ed over the passions and affections of the people* 
Hence he had the surname of Olympias given him : 
and it was said, that, fike Juj^ter, he thundered 
when he spoke. Though his ambition be Qabte to 
censure, yet he was distinguished for several virtues; 
and it was the confidence which the people reposed 
in bis integrity, that gave such a powerful effect to 
his eloquence. He appears to have been generous, 
magnanimous, and public-spirited: he ra^ed.no 
fortune to himself; he expended, indeed, great sums 
of the public money, but chiefly on public works; 
and, at his death, is said to have valued himself prin- 
cipally on having never obliged any citizen to wear 
mourning on his account, during his long adminis^ 
tration. It is a remarkable particular, recorded 
of Pericles by Suidas, that he was the first Athe- 
nian who composed, and put into writing, a dis- 
course designed for the public. 

Posterior to Pericles, in the course of the 
Peloponnesian war, arose Cleon, Alcibiades, Critias, 
and Theramenes, eminent citizens of Athens, who 
were ail distinguished for their eloquence. They 
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were not orators by profession; they were not 
formed by schools, but by a much more powerful 
education, that of business and debate ; where man 
sharpened man, and civil affairs, carried on by 
pubEc speaking, brought every power of the mind 
into action. The manner or style of oratory 
which then prevailed^ we learn from the orations 
in the History of Thucydides, who also flourished 
In the same age. It was manly, vehement, and con* 
dse, eyen to some degree of obscurity. ^' Grandes 
" e«nt verbis," says Cicero, *• crebri sententiis, 
*^ compressione rerum breves, et, ob earn ipsam 
*' causam, interdom subobscUri*." A manner 
very different from what, in modem times, we would 
conceive to be the style of popular oratory ; and 
whkh tends to give a high idea of the acuteness of 
those audiences to which they spoke. 

The power of eloquence having, after the days 
of Pericles, become an object of greater conse- 
quence than ever, this gave birth to a set of men 
till then unknown, called Rhetoricians, and somo- 
mnes Sophists, who arose in multitudea during the 
Peloponnesian war ; such as Protagoras, Prodicas, 
Thrasymus, and one who was more eminent than 
all the rest, Gorgias of Leontium. These sophista 
joined to their art of rhetoric a subtile logic, and 



* '^ They were magnificent in their expressions; they abound- 
^^ ed in thought ; they compressed their matter into few words ; 
** and, by theifr brevity, were sometimes obscure." 
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tvere generally a sort of metaphysical sceptics* 
Gorgias, however was a professed master of elo- 
quence only. His reputation was prodigious. He 
was highly venerated in Leontium of Sicily, his 
aative city, and money was coined with his name 
upon it. In the latter part of his life, he esta- 
blished himself at Athens^ and lived till he had 
attained the age of 105 years. Hermogenes (de 
Ideis, 1. ii. cap. 9.) has preserved a fragment of 
his, from which we see his style and manner. It 
is extremely quaint and artificial ; full of antithesis 
and pointed expression; and shows how far the 
Grecian subtilty had already carried the study of 
language. These rhetoricians di4 not .content 
themselves with delivering general instructions con« 
ceming eloquence to their pupils, and endeavour*- 
ing to form their taste ; but they professed the 
art of giving them receipts for making all sorts of 
orations ; and of teaching them how to speak for 
and against every cause whatever.. Upon this 
plan, they were the first who treated of common 
places, and the artificial invention of arguments 
and topics for every subject. In the hands of such ^ 
men, we may easily believe that oratory would de- 
generate from the masculine strain it had hitherto 
held, and become a trifling and sophistical art} 
and we may justly deem them the first corrupters 
of true eloquence. To them the great Socrates 
opposed himself. By a profound, but simple rea- 
soning, peculiar to himself, he exploded their so- 
phistry, and. endeavoured to recal men's attention 
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irom that abmse of/easoning and discourse which 
beg^ to be ia rogue, to natural language, and 
sound apd useful thought. 

In the same age, tl^ough. somewhat later thaa 
the philosopher above mentioned^ flourished Iso*- 
crates^ whose writings are still extant* He was a 
professed rhetorician, and by teaching eloquence, 
be acquire both a great fortune, and hi^er lame, 
than any of his rivals in that profession* No con- 
temptible orator he was* His orations are full of 
ntiof ality and good sentiments ; they are flowing 
and smooth} but too destitute of vigour. He 
never engaged in pubEc affairs, nor pleaded causes; 
and accordingly his orations are circulated only 
fer the shade : •* Pompac,'* Cicero allows, " magis 
^^ quam* pugxiee aptior ; advoluptatem auriumac- 
^^ conimodatus potius quam ad judiciorum certa^ 
" men*/* The styk of Gorgias of Leondum was 
formed into short s^tten^es, composed generally of 
two mei7ri>ers balanced against each- other. The 
style of Isocrates, on the contrary, is swelling and 
full i and he is said to be the first who introduced 
the method of composing in regular periods, which 
had a studied music and harmonious cadence ; a 
manzier which he has carried to a vicious excess. 
What shall we think of an orator, who employed 
ten years in composing one discourse, still extant, 

* '^ More &ttd:fbr diew than for debate; better calculated 
« ft>r the awuiemcttt of an audience, than for judicial contests." 

VOL. n. N 
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entitled the Panegyric ? How siuch frivolous care 
must haVe been bestowed on all the minute ele- 
gance of words and sentences ? Dionysius of Hali- 
camassushas given us upon the orations of Iso* 
cratus, as also upon those of some other Greek 
orators, a full and regular treatise, which is^ m my 
opinion, one of the most judicious pieces of ancient 
criticism extant, and very Worthy of being con- 
sulted. He commends the splendour of Isocrates's 
style, and the morality of his sentiments ; biit se- 
verely censures his affectation, and the uniform 
regular cadence of all his sentences. He holds him 
to be a florid declaimer ; not a natural persuasive 
speaker. Cicero, in his critical works, though he 
admits his failings, yet discovers a propensity to be 
very favourable to that " plena ac numerosa oratio,*' 
that swelling and musical style which Isocrates 
introduced, and with the love of which Cicero 
himself was, perhaps, somewhat infected. In one 
of his treatises (Orat. ad M. Brut.) he informs us, 
that his friend Brutus and he differed in this parti- 
cular, and that Brutus found fault with his par- 
tiality to Isocrates. The manner of Isocrates gene- 
rally catches young people, when they begin to at- 
tend to composition ; and it is very natural that it 
should do so. It gives them an idea of that regu- 
larity, cadence, and magnificence of style, which 
fills the ear ; but when they come to write or speak 
for the worid, they will find this ostentatious man- 
ner unfit, either for carrying oh buisiness, or com- 
manding attention. It is said, that the high rep\Xn 
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tation of Isocrates proinpted Aristotle, who was 
nearly his contemporary, or lived but a little after 
him, to write his Institulions of Rhetoric, which 
are indeed formed upon a plan of eliKjuence very 
different from that of Isocrates, and the rhetoricians 
of that time. He seems to have had it in view to 
direct the attention of orators much more towards 
convincing and affecting their hearers, than towards 
the musical cadence of periods, 

Is-ffius and Lysias, some of whose orations are 
preserved, belbng also to this period. Lysias wais 
somewhat earlier than Isocrates, and is the model 
of that manner which the ancients call the " Tenuis 
•* vel Subtilis." He has none of Isocrates's pomp. 
He is everywhere pure and attic in the highest 
degree ; simple and unaffected ; but wants force, 
and ts sometimes frigid in his compositions * . Isseus 



^ In the judicious companspn which Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus makes of the merits of Lysias and Isocrates* he ascribes 
to Lysias, as the distinguishing character of his madaer> a cer* 
tain grace or elegance arising from simplicity : }- Ib^itt y4f ii 
*' Av^iv Aj|4f •x^i T# X«^ll^* i ^'trw^Tvr ^vAfrdu." ." The 
^^ style of Lysias has gracefiilne8a>far its nature ; that of Iso- 
** crates seeks to have it" In the art of narration, as distinct » 
probablet and per8i;iasive» he holds Lysias to be superior to all 
ofators; at the same 'time, he adnaU that his oompositioii is 
more adapted to private litigation than to gr^ siiik|eets* He 
convinces/ but hedoes not de^te nor animate- The magnx- 
ficence and splendour of Isocrates is more suited to great occa- 
sions. H^ is more agreeable than Lysias ; and, in dignity of 

N a 
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is chiefly remsHuble for bjcuig the master of the 
great Demosth^esv inr whom, it must be adb^ow- 
kdged, doqiiaiiice shone forth with higher spieii- 



. sentiment, far excels him* With ivgard to f he affectation vrhicii 
is visible in Isocrates's manner^ he concludes what h^ says of it 
with the following excellent observationsj which should never 
be forgotten by any who aspire to be true orators: '* Tjc 

As|fA>^ T« fitt^XKiaiift H» iicKtfi»^09' wMvtt yet^ n OMfow TircXXeuctg 

Kett titofrn rov "zn^i "^^vj^ni; Tgg;c«yT< **»S«»oj> ly iiKet<[cttgy rec KOfA^pec^ 
xtck h«f^Tpt)ut^ jcect fcit^x tcttifiiitrxvrt Isx, aihet privet ivyetir uy srci^ucrj^urf. 
Af^tXiietf fic^XXof Voiitc ori xkt fiXa^vii ujt ettrtx yivoMri. ^x^itfrt^ftt{ 
y%^ mg it aritwiri^ juetK^XMg yt9&ft!%%44^ euf^^9 7ir^et^fiaK»t7r4X^ii/Ttt 

rm Iaiat." JudiQ. de Isocsat. p« 358» ^' His studied ekcnsAr 
** flexion of periods, and juvenile affectation of the flowers of 
<« speech, I do not approve. The- thought is frequently mad e 
*< subservient to the music of the sentence ; and elegance is 
" preferred to re^ison : whereas, in every discottrsei Where^u- 
<* sisess and al^rs are concerned, nature ought to 'be ibllowy 
^ edjf and nattire certainty dictates that the expresaion shottld 
«< be an objea subordinate to the sense, not th6 9en^ to t^ 
•* txpfessioiu When ene rises to give pubfic Couiifdl concem- 
** hg war ai)d pcsKe, or takes the chargie of. ^ piSvate nan, 
^^ who, is standing at the bary to be tried fov bis hie, those 
** sivdied d^oratioBa» those tiieatrHjal graces and jinr«n]ie 
f* fla««FB»are>oiit<ifplace« lastoad ^f being of serviire^ tln^ 
^^ are 4eti^DMfitBi to ute ^ae wtt e^uftr* When t)ie contest 
^< is otf a seifious kind, oroameiitSy which at'aoothcif tine would 
M ]|aye beauty, then lose their effect^ and ptaove hostile to €h^ 
V Sections which we wish to taise in our faearefs.*' 
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dor^ diah perhaps anyidnt ever bore the name of 
afi orator, and whoee manner and cbaracMr^ there- 
fbreV MU^t deserve our particular atientton. 

- I^SHALL not tpend an^ time upcm the circunir 
Manciisr of DemodthfSMfs';9 Ufe ; thej^ are weil known* 
The strong atH^ition which he discovered to excel 
tef «he art of faking; the nnsutcessfuhiess of 
hte fir^C attempts ; l(is unwearied pereevarance in 
^rmdunting all the disadvantages that arose from 
hia persoii and addre^} his shutting himself up in a 
cai^, that he might study with less distraodon ; his 
declaiming by the sea-shore^ that he might accustom 
himself to the noise of a tumuituoos assembly^ 
and with pebbles in his mouth, that he nugfat cor^ 
rect a defect in his speech ; his practising at home, 
with a naked sword banging over his shoulder, 
that he might check an ungraceful motion, to 
which he was subject; all those circumstances, 
which we learn from Plutarch, art very encou* 
i^ging to such as study eloquence, as they shew 
how far art and application may avail, for acquiring 
an excellence which nature seemed unwilhng to 
grant us. 

. Despising the affe<!ted and florid msomer which 
the rhetcnicians of that age foHowed, Demosthenes 
retailed to the forcible and mdnly doqiieqce of 
Pericles ; and isftrengfh and veheiifeiioe form the 
principal characteristics • of hfe^style. Never had 
•rator a finer field than Deteo^^ieaM^ In his Olyn* 
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thiacs and Philippics, which are hb capital ora^ 
tions ; and, no doubt, to the nobleness of the sub- 
ject, and to that integrity and public spirit which 
eminently breathe in them, they are indebted for 
much of their merit. The subject is, to rouse the 
indignation of his coui^trymen against Philip of 
Macedon, the public enemy of the liberties of 
Greece ; and to guard them against the insidious 
measures, by which that crafty prince endeavoured 
to lay them asleep to danger. In the prosecutioa 
of this end, we see him taking every proper me- 
thod to animate a people, renowned for justice, 
humanity, and valour, but in many instances be- 
come corrupt and degenerate. He boldly taxe» 
them with their venality, thdr indolence, and in- 
difference to the public cause ; while, at the same 
time, with all the art of an orator, he recals the 
glory of their ancestors to their thoughts, shews 
them that they are still a flourishing and a powerful 
people, the natural protectors of the liberty of 
Greece, and who wanted only the inclination to 
exert themselves, in order to make Philip, tremble. 
With his contemporary orators, whqr were in Philip's 
interest, and who persuaded the people to peace, 
he keeps no measures, but plainly reproaches them 
as the betrayers of thdr country. He not only 
prompts to vigorous conduct, but he lays down 
the plan of that conduct ; he enters ^nto parti- 
culars; and points out, with great exactness, the 
measures of execution. This is the strain of these 
^^rations. They ace strongly animated, and full q^ 
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the impetuosity and fire of public spirit* They 
proceed in a continued train of inductions, conse- 
quences, and demonstrations, founded on sound 
reason^ The figureis which he iises, are never 
sought after; but always rise from the subject. He 
employs them sparingly, indeed ; for splendor and 
ornament are not the distinctions of this orator's 
composition. . It is an enargy of thought peculiar 
to himself, wl^ch forms fais character, and sets him 
above ,all others* , He appears to attend much 
more to things than : to words. We forget the 
orator, and think of the business. He warms the 
mind, and inq>els to acdon. He ha^ no parade 
and ostentation ; no methods of insinuation ; no 
laboured introductions }. \)ut is like a man full of 
his subject, who, after preparing his audience by a 
sentence or two for hearing plain truths, enters 
^lirectly on business. 

Demosthenes appears to great advantage, when 
contrasted with iSEschinesin the celebrated Oration 
*^ pro Corona." ^schines was his rival in busi- 
ness, and personal enemy ; and one of the most 
distinguished orators of that age. But when we 
read the two orations, iEschines is feeble in com- 
parison of Demosthenes, and makes much less im- 
pression on the mind. His reasonings concerning 
the law that was in quesdon, are indeed very sub- 
tile; but his invective against Demosthenes is ge- 
neral smd ill supported. Whereas Demosthenes 
is a torrent, that nothing can resist. He beais 
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dawn his antagonist wkh viol^oe ; lie drawB Hb 
charadter in the stremgest celoiifs; and the parti- 
cular mexit of that -gt^Sml is, that all the 6^ 
scriptions in it are IrfgMy picturesque. There tmm 
trough lit a. strain of magnanknky and high ho- 
nour; the orator speite ^with that ^^rengfit mA 
consdons dignStj which ^eat actions and puibGe 
spirit alone mspire. Bo^ orators use great )3>erties 
with one another ;8nd^ in gienend, ^hst unreedraiflietf 
Kcence which andent nisomerB permitted, 2XkA 
which was carried by public speakears^ven to 4ie 
length of sAmsive names and downright scurrifitf) 
as ^^ppears both here and in CScero's Plulip(»c8, 
*htnt8 and ofiends a modem ear. 'Wliat those 
andent otators gained %y such a manner in point 
of freedom and boldness is more than trompMsated 
by walit of digmty ; which seems to give an ad- 
vantage, in thb respect, to the greater decency tif 
modem spealdng. 

Thb style of DemosAenes ts strong and concise, 
though sometimes, k must not be dissembled, harsh 
and abmpt. 3£s words are very expressive ; his 
arrangement is fom and manly; and though hat 
from being unmusical, yet it seems difficult to find 
in him that studied, but concealed number and 
rythmus, which some x>f the andent critics are fond 
of attributing to him. Negfigent of thci^e ksser 
graces, one would rather conceive him to have 
^med at tiiat sublime which lies in sentiment. 
Kis action and pronunciation are recorded to*have 
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beefA uncofllmiMly vehement aad s^ent^ mhid^k^ 
from the nMiRRer of his ^sompefikioH, Vf are nstu- 
nAy led to believe^ T!he cbatra^^ter ^vrliftdi one 
forffis of hkn, from ^eafdmg M$ works, is of the 
austere, rather than the gentle kind. He U, a& 
every occasion, grave, serious, passionate ; takes 
every thing on a high tone ; never lets himself 
down, nor attempts any thing Uke pleasantry. If 
any fault can be found with his admirable elo- 
quence, it is, that he sometimes borders on the 
hard and dry. He may be thought to want 
smoothness and grace; which Dionysius of Hali- 
camassus. attributes to his imitating too closely the 
manner of Thucydides, who was his great model ^ 
for style, and whose history he is said to have 
written eight times over with his own hand. But 
these defects are far more than compensated, by 
that admirable and masterly force of masculine 
eloquence, which, as" it overpowered all who 
heard it, cannot, at this day, be read without 
emotion. 

After the days of Demosthenes, Greece lost 
her liberty } eloquence of course languished, and 
relapsed again into the feeble manner introduced 
by the rhetoricians and sophists. Demetrius 
Fhalerius, who lived in the next age to Demos* 
thenes, attained indeed some character, but he is 
represented to us as a flowery, rather than a per- 
suasive speaker, who aimed at grace rather than 
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aobstance* *' Delectabat Athenien$es>- ' says CIcerOi, 
** magis quam inflammabat/*— " He amused the 
<< Athenians rather than warmed them.'^ And 
after his time we hear of no more Greciaa orators 
of any note, ] ' 
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HISTORY OF ELOQUENCE CONTINUED- 
ROMAN ELOQUENCE— CICERO.— MODERN 
ELOQUENCE. 

jIavhsto treated of the rise of eloquence, and of 
its state among the Greeks, we now proceed to 
conader its progress among the Romans, where 
we shall find one model, at least, of eloquence, 
in its most splendid and illustrious form. The 
Romans were long a martial nation, altogether 
rude, and unskilled in arts of any kind. Arts 
were of late introduction. among them; they were 
not known till after the conquest of Greece ; and 
the Romans always acknowledge the Grecians as 
their masters in every part of learning : 

Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 

Intulit agresti Latio* HoR. Epist. ad Aug. 



♦ When conquer*d Greece brought in her captive art«. 
She triamphM o'er her savage conquerors' hearts ; 
Taught our rough verse its numbers to refine. 
And our mde style with elegance to shine. Frakcis* 
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As the Romans derived their eloquence, poetry, 
^d learning, from the Greeks, so they must be 
confessed to be far inferior to them in genius for all 
these accomplishm^ts. They were a more grave 
and magnificent, but a less acuCi^ and sprightly 
people. They had ndther the vivacity -nor the 
sensibility of the Greeks; their passions were not 
so easily moved, lior their conceptions so lively; in 
comparison of thetfi dK^y^'WerCf a pblegfqntipiiv 
^Q. Thttf language rdsedibied tfatlr chaimter ; 
it was regular, firm, and stately ; butvraiitcAlJiat 
simple and expressive naivete, and, in particular, 
that flexibilxty to suit every dijSTerebt mode aad spei* 
6tsjo£ compositicin^ for which thi& Grae^ tonga4 
s distinguished above that of every other oottiKry: 

Graiis uigenium, Graiis dedit pre rotundo 

Musa loqui *— - Ars. Poet. 

And hence, when we compare together the various 
rival productions of Greece and Rome, we shall 
always find this distinction obtain, that in the 
Greek productions there is more native genius; in 
the Roman, more regularity and art. What the 
Greeks invented, the Romans polished ; the one 
was the original^ rough sometimes^ and incorrect; 
the other, a finished copy. 



^ To'har loy'd Omeks tjie muse iodulgent gav^ 
To her lav'd Grfdb with g^:ealQes$;to conceive; 
And ill 8ublim<^ tone thdr laaguagie raise ; 
Her Greeks wpre only covetous of praise. Francis* 
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. As ^^.Roiwn goyerntsymui^y^To^g the rcfMiWic, 
ipraii oftbe pofiulstr kind, thc^^ is 00 doubt but 
.tfaat^ in thbiihalids of the leading m^n^ poblk 
qiQsJ|]i% becaiQjfe tarly aaii ^iglae of gdvefnmen^ 
laoid was tmpipjed for gaiiiicig distkictkm and pow^. 
tBut in the nwle uojx^mhcid J^mei^ dFt^ 9taite;,tbeHr 
^peakiog was b^dly of th^t sort tbat ccmld be 
.^fed dteqiwnce* Though Cfcc*^, i» hi» tre9^ 
4i8e '^ De Ciriris Oratorfcus/* endewoiOT .togite 
sonic repiitaiioii io the elder Cato^ ai^l ' Dhosje who 
wisre his cbhfiemporaries, y^:he aclinowkdg^ it to 
•houve been '^ ikspenim et horridKim genus^dkendi/' 
sinie aflid harth strain of speech. It was not tiU 
a^hotttimeifadeceding .<3ie£i»!aag&»:ihat.ihe Rc>w 
min orsmr^ rpsB intQ any.myftCL . Craseus and 
ioitoiiiuiv' twb ef lOie qjoakera iii;thfe dj^gue De 
Otatore,. 'a{)pear to.haye beeii the moat ^mimht, 
.vfaose d^rqrdiiniai^im Okier^ describes with great 
beauty ia idtal ^albgue, aod mihSfi other rhetorical 
v$&Asi rBuskm pone of their productiooA are ex- 
tasat/Bor any c^ Hosteosiua^s, who! wife Cicero's 
cbhteinponafty and riaatsd: thef bar^it is needless to 
tyansi;fibe£-om€!}cea-o*;s:wjitiagS;the'2K^ which 
he.gives^of'^thbse -great mcn^ and of the character 
of ileir.'do^nue **. 

O-iJ li If I I.' , , L*-J • ' 

~ ^ Sa6& th- are flesirous of particular iiifdniiatien on lih» head* 
IiIkI bettei" iiaTB TCcourse to the ori^al, bj readipr^ Cicero • 
t|b«f^:)3^Mii De Omtove^ s^ \&s ^theii \,v^ ti;eai;«e% mtklad» 
tl^e onf^ |^utu9|, 81^ de Clfuis Oratoribus 1 the, oyther, Orator, 
ad. ^. Brutum 5 \diich, on «ever3i accounjts, well deserve 
perusal. -"^ ' • 
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TffE object in this period most worthy to draw 
our atte^ticm, is Cicero himself; whose name alone 
suggests ev^ry thing that is splendid in oratwy^ 
With the history of his Kfe, and with hb character 
as a man and a politician, we have not at present 
any direct concern. We consider him only as an 
cfequent speaker'; and, in-this vieu^, it is our bud* 
jiess to remark both his virtues, and his defects, 
if he has any/ His virtues are, beyond contro- 
versy, efminently great, ii all his oraltions there 
is high' iu*t. I He begiftsj generally, with a regular 
exordium ^' and with' much preparation smdinsina- 
atioii^pr^possesses the hearers, and studies to gain 
-their aff^ctiAns* Hisr method is cle^r, ^d hisf ar- 
guments are arraiiged with great, propriety* His 
method is, indeed, more clear than that of Demos** 
thenes ; and this is one^ advantage which he has 
over him. We find every thing in its proper place; 
lie never attempt^ to move, till he has aideavoared 
to convince^ and in. moving, especially uhe softer 
passions,rhe Is very, successful. No man knew the 
power and forceof words. better than Gicaro. . He 
rolls them along with the greatest beauty and 
pomp ; and, in the structure of his s^ntwces, i$ 
curious and exact to the highest dq^ee*. He is 
always full and flowing, never abrupt. He is a 
great amplifier of every subject ; magnificent, and 
in his sentiments highly moral. His manner is on 
the whole diffuse, yet it is often happ% varied, 
and suited to the subject. In his four orations, for 
instance, against Catiline, the tone and style of eacl)^ 
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of them, particularly the first and last, is vwy dif- 
ferent, and a6x>mmodated with a great deal of 
judgment to the occasion, and the situation in which 
they.%«rere spoken. When a- great public object 
roused his mind, and demanded indignation and 
force, he departs considerably from that loose and 
declamatory manner- to which he leana at other 
times, and becomes exceedingly cogent a!i4' tehe* 
jnent. This is the case in- his oratidml^^dgahildt 
Anthony, and in those tWo s^^sit V^ed and 
Catiline. — **' *^ .^ 

ToGEtHBR With those high qualities which Ci- 
cero possesse^^ he is not exempt from certain de- 
fects, of which it i^ necessary to take notice. For 
the Ciceronian eloquence is a pattern so dazzling 
by its beauties, that, if noc exa^mined' with ac« . 
curacy and judgment, it is apt to betray the unwary^ 
into a faulty imitation; and I am of opinion; that 
it has sometimes produced this effect. In most-of 
his Orations, especially tho^e composed in the 
earlier part of his life, there is too much art ; eveii 
carried the length of ostentation. There is too 
visible a parade of eloquence. He seems often to' 
aim at obtaining admiration, rather than at ope-^ 
rating conviction, by what he saySi Hence, on 
some occasions;, he is showy rather than solid ; and 
diffuse, where he ought to have been pressing. His 
sentences are, at all times, round and sonorous ; 
they cannot be accused of monotony, for they pos- 
sess variety of cadence ; but, froiti too great a study 
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of rQ9g^Ate9C0y he isp sometimes deficient ia. 
flfUrength. Oa all occasioaay wliere these is the 
least ji;o«M)r &jr it, he is full of huoaseUL His gireat. 
actions, and the real services which he hadpes^ 
formed to his county, a|>dlofize for this in p^rt i, 
sOKienc maw€irsv.to09im^o6i$d fewer restraints from 
the side of decorum } bwi, w&^ after t)iese allows 
:mce»niadev Gieero's ostentation of hiaaslf cannot 
be whqlly paUiatedi and hifr Oil»tions^f indeeiji att 
his weri^, leave OA ow minds the in|pressiOA4)if 9l 
good man, but withal, of a vain man* 

The defects which we have now t^cen npdcr of 
in Ciceror'a eloquence were net unobserved by hia 
ow9 contemporaries* This we learn tr^fm Quinc^ 
tiliaii,^ and frem the author of the diabg^e ^ De 
/^ Cmsis Corruplsft Eloquentiss/' .Brutus, we arei 
informed,, called. him, ^^ £ractu» et eJUwibem,^ 
broken and enervated ^' Suonmi temporum ho-^ 
«« mines/' says Quinctilian, ^ incessere audebant 
^^ eum ut tumidiorem et Asianuin, et reditfdantem». 
'^ et in repetitionibus nimium^ et ia saUbus ali* 
'^ <^ando Brigidum,, et in compositioiie'fractum et 
" exsultantem, et pene viro moUiorem *.*' These 
censures were undoubtedly carried too; &x ; and sak 
vour of malignity and personal enmity. They saw 

* *^ Hit contemporaries ventured to ^reproach him as swell- 
** ingf redundant^ and Asiatic ; too ftiequent in repetitions; in 
** his attempts towards wit^ sometimes cold; and in the strain 
<^ of his compo8itiDn> feeble^ desultory^ and more effeminate 
« than became a man*'' 
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bis, 4i^i^ct6|, bui: they aggravated them; aiki the 
source, of these s^giravadoos am be trac^ to the 
difference which prevs^d . ia Rome, in Cicero's 
days, between twp gr^t parties with respect to 
eloquence; the. *- Attici," and the ** A^ani/' 
The former,; who called themselves the Attics^ 
^e^e tihje patrogos of what they conceived toW ths 
cha^e^ simple, and /natural style of eloquwce; 
from which they accused Ciqero as having de^ 
parted^, and as leaning to the florid Asiatic man- 
ner. In several of his rhetorical works, particu- 
larly in his " Orator ad Brutum/' Cicero, in; his 
turn, endeavours to expose this sect, as substi-^ 
tudng a frigid and jejune manner, in place of the 
true Attic ebquence^ and contends that his own 
copiposition was formed Upon the real Attic style. 
Jn the 10th chapter of die last book of Quincti- 
lian's Institutions, a full account, is given of the 
disputes between these two parties, and of the R1m>«- 
dian or middle manner between the Attics and the 
Asiatics. Quinctilian himself declares on Cicero^s 
side i and whether it be called Attic .or Asiatic, 
prefers the\full, the tppious, and the amplifying 
style. He concludes with this very just observa<- 
tion: ^' Plures sunt eloquentiae facies; Sed stultissi- 
" mum est quaerere, ad quamrecturus sq sit orator; 
^^ cum omnis species, quae modo recta* est, habeat 
" usum.— rUtetur enim, - ut res exiget, omnibus ; 
•* nee pro causi modo, sed pro partibus causae */^ 

♦ *♦ Eloqtience ^dmitB of many different forms; and nb- 
** thing cah be more foolisli than to inquire by which of them 
VOL. II. O 
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Om the subject of comparing Cicero and De- 
mesthetieS) mocb has been said by critical vtpritei«» 
The d^erent manaefB oS ^kese two princes of elo* 
quence, and the distinguiddl^ characteirs of each, 
are so strongly niaiited ill their wri&igs, HtM the 
compiarison is, in mmy respects^ obvious bhA easy. 
The character of Demosthenes is vigour and aus« 
terity ^ that of GiceK) is gentleness aikt insinuatioa. 
In the one^ you find Aic^re i^aaiilijiess; ki the othe#, 
more oma!tient« The dikr is more hai^, but more 
s^t^ dSkd cogent} th<^ other, more agreeable^ but 
withal, looser and weaker. 

To account ibr tiik &SemKe$ without any fn^ 
judke to Cicero, it has been said, that we must 
look to the nature of tMr cSierent auditories; that 
the refined Athenians followed with ea^ the coiw 
doe and convincing eloquence of Demosthenes ; 
but that a manner mot^ pqpular, more ftowery, 
and declamatory, was requisiie in speaking to the 
Romans, a people less acute, and less acquainted 
with the art^of speech:. But thts^ is not satisfactory. 
For we must ob^rve, ttet tlie 6reek orator spoke 
much oftener before a mixed mubttude than the 
Roman. Ahnost all tike public butiness of Athens 
was transacted in populiar assemblies* The com- 

>r> ■ ■ ■ ■« ■ — » |..i .♦ n . I i ■ > ! J M l ■ < 1 1 iL i I II - P* 

** 9fk^9iOK is to i€gttl9le ht$.c9vipo«itioo { Mce eygxf ferm, 
V* which is in it^lf jutt, has iu awn place and use. The orator, 
« according as circumstances require, will employ them all ; 
'< suiting thepsi not oalf to thexai^ qr su)>J9^ oi which he 
*}. treats^ buiy to the di&rent pcyts o£ ibai^ s^I^qI/' 
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noil people Wtste Ins hearers and his judged 
Whereas Gicero genftrally addressed himsctf to the 
^ p^ttns QDtBcrjpii,^' or in arimfnal triidis to the 
prsBtor^ and tfob iselect ^dgBS ; aaid it caimot be 
ima^ioad^ tiuit iStA per soni of highest rank and 
best^ediicatiosi in fiome^ itequired a mom diflTufie 
vainer of {heading tl^mthe cdmmoii citieeDsof 
'Ariwi&s ^ order to make ifaem Understand the 
caus^^ or relUi i&e speakfer^ Ferhapi we shall 
come iMarer the tmdi^ by oboenrii^, that td> unite 
sdl the qmdi&es^ widi6ut the ledot exception, that 
fbrm a perfect orator, ztd to excel equally^ in each 
of those qualities^ is not to be expected from the 
limited powers of liuman ^enms. The highest d^ 
fpoe «f «:rength i^ I/sn^ect, never found united 
t»idl ihe highest d^gvee of smoothness and omar 
tn^nt ; e^al i;itendcnis to both ire incompatible ; 
and the g^i» that eanries ornament to its utnuost 
kngth, i^ not of such a kind, as can jexcel as nxnch 
in vigour* For there plainly Ues the chaiacter- 
istical difference between these two ^celebrated 
orators. 

It is a disadvantage to DemostheiMS^ that^ he- 
aides his contisenessj which sometinies pvoduces 
obbcyricy, the language in which he writer is less 
familiar to most of us than the Latin, and that we 
are less acquainted with the Gredk antiquides than 
we are with the Roman* We read Cicero with 
nvdre eas^ and of coarse with nw^jre pleasure* 
Independent of this dttumi^tiiic^ foo^ W is^ no 

o2 
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doubt, in 'himself, a more agreeable writer than 
the other. But notwithstanding this advantage, I 
am of opamon, that were the state in danger, or 
soma great national interest at stake, which drew 
the serious attention of the public, an oration in. 
the spirit and strain of Dembsthenes would have 
more weight, and produce greater effects, than 
one in the Ciceronian manner. Were Demos- 
thenes'a Hiilippics spoken in a British assembly, in 
a similar conjuncture of affairs, they would con- 
vince and persuade at this ' day. The rapid style, 
the vehement reasoning, the disdain, anger, bold- 
ness, freedom, which perpetually animate them, 
would r^der their success infallible over any mo- 
dem assembly; I question whether the same can 
be said of Cicero's Orations j whose eloquence, 
however beautiful, and however well suited, to the 
Roman rtaste, yet borders ioftener on declamation, 
and is more remote from thefmanner in which w^ 
now expect to hear real business and causes of im- 
portance treated *• 

In comparing Demosthenes and Cicero, most 
of the French. critics are disposed to give the pre- 
ference to the latter. , F..Rjq>in the Jesuit, in the 
parsdlels which. he has drawn between'^o/pepf the 



^ * in this judgment, I concur witt Mr. David Hume, in his 
Essay upon'^Eloquence. 'He gives it as his oplfiibn, that', of 
aH'iiumsui prbScArtion^fthe oratiofts of Demosthenes 'present to 
Cul the nfedel^CM^hichrapiptxacb:^ n^mst to^ perfection. 
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most eminent . Greek and Roman writers, . uni- 
formly decides in favour of the Roman« For the 
preference whidi he ^ves to Cicero, he assigns, 
and lays stress on one reason of a pretty extraor- 
dinary nature, viz, that Demosthenes could not 
possibly have so complete an insight as Cicero into 
the manners/and passions of men ; Why ? because 
he had not the advantage of perusing Aristotle's 
Treatise of Rhetoric* wherein, says our critic, he 
has fully laid open that mystery : and to support 
this weighty argument, he enters into a contro- 
versy with A. Gellius, in order to prove that Aris- 
totle's Rhetoric was not published till after Demos- 
thenes had spoken, at least, his most consider- 
able orations. Nothing can be ^ more childish* 
3uch orators as Cicero and Demosthenes derived 
their knowledge of the human passions, and their 
power of moving them, from higher sources than 
any treatise of rhetoric, One French critic has 
indeed departed f^rom the common track ; and, 
after bestowing on Cicero those just praises to 
which the consent of so many ages shews him 
to be entitled, concludes, however, with giving 
the palm to Demosthenes. This is Fenelpn, 
the famous archbishop of Cambray, and author 
of Telemachus ; himself surely no en«ny to alj 
th^ graces and flowers of composition. It isiii 
his Reflections on Rhetoric and Poetry, that he 
gives this judgment ; a small tract, commonly 
pijiblisbed along with his Dialogues on £lo- 
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quence ^. These cfialogiies uid rt$ecmti9^ are 
particularly nt^rthy of perasa^, as eomainiBgi, 1 
tliink, the juste^t ideas cm the subject, that are ^ 
be met with in any modem f^ritical writer. 

'Th£ re%n ot eloq^enec^, among the Romaiia, 
tiras very short. After the age of Cicera, it lan- 
guished, or rather escpired; and we have no reason 
to lyonder at this being the case. For not only 
was liberty entirely extinguished, but ?irj)itrary 



f A« hif eapn^ioag are rcwivkaU|r bapp; nM beautiful* 
tihiC pa$99ge Wi^ referred to deserves to b* in9erte4««-— '* Je ne 
** crains pas dire» que Pemostbene me paroit «uperieur a Cic^- 
•* ron. Je pmtette que personne h'admire plus Cic^ron, qjie 
^ je feit. It Mlbeyit tout ce qu'il toucke. ^ II fait bonneur a 
^^ b pm»k- U bSt 4e9 laots c« qu 'un autre n'eo laiinut fairew 
'^ II a je oe sai combiea de sottes d*espnta^ II est m^uie court, 
*< et vebement, tout^ les fols qu'il veut Pestre ; CQUtre Ca- 
^' tiliney coatre V erres, contre Antoiae. Mais oo remarque 
*^ quelque parure dans sons ^scours. L's^t y est merveilleux; 
<< mai^ 6n Pentivfoit. L'orateur, en pensaot au sakit de b r6^ 
<« publi^^ue^ neVoublie pas, et ne ae \s^ pas oablier. De- 
*^ mosthene paroit sortir de &<», et ne vpir que la patrii. U 
** ne chercbe point le beau j il It fait, aalPis y pensor. II est 
'• au-dcs8us de Padnairation. II se sert dc la parole, comme un 
«* homme iftodeste Ae son haWt, pour se couvrir. II tonne; 
<< il foudjrays. C^m m tOftent qui eatra^e toiilu Ob ne peat 
f U critiquer^ pftFcequ'oB est aaisi. On pease %vaf Aom q^'il 
*< dit, et non a ses pwoles. Oa fc pcrd de ?uc* Qa n'est 
it oeaif€ que de Philippe qui envahit tout. Je suis charm6 de 
'* ees deux orateurs : mais j'avoue que je suis moins touche de 
*< Part infini, et de la Aagnifique ^loqueqcc de Cic^ron, que 
** de la rapide simplicity de Demostbene*'' 
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ponnr felt in its heaviest and most oppressive 
weight ; providence having, in its wrath, delivered 
over the Roman empire to a succestion of some 
of the most execrable tyrai^^ that ever disgraced 
and scoui|[ed the human race. Under their go« 
vemmenty it was naturally to be expected that 
taste would be corrupted^ and genius discouraged. 
Some of the ornamental arts, less intimately con*^ 
oecti^ with liberty, contimiedy for a while, v to 
prevaU^ but for that masculine eloquence, which 
had ea^ercised itself in the senate, and in the 
public afiairs, there was no longer any place* 
The chau^ge which was produced on eloquence, 
by the nature of the government, and the state 
of the public manners, is beaiutifully described 
in the Dialogue de Causis corruptas Eloquentias, 
which is attributed, by sqnie, to Tadtjis* by others 
to Quinctilian. Luxury, effeminacy, and flattery 
Qverwjielmed all* The forum, where so many 
great affairs bad been transacted, was now become 
a desert. Private causes were still pleaded } but 
the public was no longer interested ; nor any 
general attention drawn to what passed there: 
i* Un^s inter |iac, et alter, dicenti, assistit; et res 
'* velut in solitudine agltur. Qratori autem cla- 
*' ix^ore plausi^que opus est, et velut quodam the^ 
'y atro, qualia quQtidie antiquis oratoribus con* 
^'' tfiigebant ; ernn toe ac tarn nobites forum co<^ 
^ arctarentj cum clrentelse, et tribus, et muni- 
^' qpiorum legationes, perich'tazttibus assistereht ; 
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"cumin plerisque judicfis crederet populuS Rd- 
** manus sua interesse quid judicaretur 



. ♦ J!> 



In the schools of the declahners, the corrupdoii 
of eloquence was cbmpleted. Imaginary and 
fantastic subjects, such as had np reference to 
real life or business, were made the themes of 
declamation ; and all manner of false and affected 
ornaments were brought into vogue : ** Pace ves- 
" tra liceat dixisse/' says Petronius Arbiter, to the 
declaimers of his time, ** primi omnem eloquen- 
^^ tiam perdidistis/ Levibus enim ac inahibus 
" sonis ludibria qusedam excitando, effecistis ut 
•* corpus brationis enervaretur atque caderet. Et 
" ideo ego existimo adolescentulos in scholis stul- 
'^ tissimos fieri, quia nihil ex iis, quae in usu habe* 
" mus, aut aiidiunt, aut vident ; sed piratas ciim 
*^ catenis in littore stantes; et tyrannos edicta 
*^ scribentes quibus imperent filiis ut patrum isu- 
*' orum capita praecidant ; sed responsa, in pesti-* 
*' lentia data, ut virgines tres wt pluresimmo- 



* '* The courts of judicature are, at present^ 90 unfrequented, 
I* that the orator seem« to stand alone, and talk to b^e wall^ 
<* But eloquence rejoices in the bursts of loud applause, an^ 
" exults in a full audience ; such as used to press round the 
*^ ancient orators, when the &rum stood crowded )|<nth nobles'; 
^< when a numerous retinue of clients, when, foreign amb^sa^ 
'* dors, when tribes, and whole cities assisted at th^ debate:^ 
^< and when, in many trials, the Roman people understood 
«* themselves to be concerned in the event." ' '' 
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" lentur ; sed mellitos yerborum globules, et om- 
^^ nia quasi papavere, et se$am6 q>arsa. Qui in« 
" ter haec nutriuntur, non magis sapere possunt, 
** quam bene olere qui in Culma habitant *.*' In 
the hands of the Greek rhetoricians^ the manly 
and sensible eloquence of their first noted speakers 
degaierated, as I formerly shewed, into subtility 
and sophistry ; in the hands' of the Roman d&« 
daim^^ it passed into the quaint and affected ; 
into point and antithesis. This corrupt manner 
begins to appear in the writings of iSeneca; and 
ehews itself, also, in the famous panegyrk of 
Pliny the younger on Trajan, which may be consi- 
dered as the last effort of Roman bratory. Though 
the author was a man of genius, yet it is deficient 
in nature and ease. We see, throughout the >j^hole, 

• • ** With your perminion, I must be allowed to «ay, that you, 
** have been the first dettroyen of all true eloquence. For by 
** those mock subjectsi on which you empby your empty and 
** unmeaning compositions, you Have enervated and overthrown 
** all that is manly and substantial in oratory. I cannot but 
•• conclude, that the youth whom you educate most be totally 
** perverted in' yduf «choolis, by hearing and>^ng nothing 
<* which has any affinity, to real life, 9r hina^ affairs $ but sto* 
** ries of pirates standing on the shore, prorvided with chains for, 
'* loading their captives, and of . tyrants issuing their edicts, 
** by which children are commanded to cut ' off the heads of 
" their parents ; but't^sponses given by oracles in die time of 
'* pestilence, that several virgins must be sacrificed; but glitter* 
** ing ornaments of phrase, and a style highly spiced, if we may 
^* say 80, with affected concept?. JThey who are educated in the 
J* midst of such studies, can no more acquire a good taste^ thaa 
^* they can smell sweet wto dVell pferpetiTally in a kitchen.** 
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a perpetual gttempt to d^mt from the orctiiuury 
way of thinking, an4 to support a forced elevation. 

In the decline of di# ^oman empire, the intro^ 
ducti<m of Christianity gave rise to a new $peqes of 
eloquence, in the apolpgies, sermon*, and pastoral 
writingf of the Fathers of the Church* Among 
the Latin £iU)er«, l^actanctius and S^utiu^ ?eli3$ 
are the most remai:kable for purity of st^le j and» 
in a later age, the £imou3 St. AugDs|ine po^sessee 
a cpnsiderable sh^e pf eprightlineas And strei^» 
But none pf the £tther9 ^ord {my ju^ inod^ ^ 
eloquenoe. Xhdr language, as soon as we de^ 
scend to the third or fourth qe^(ury,become8 harshj 
and they are, in gqtfral, infected with tl^e Us^ of 
th^t age, a love of swoln supfd strained thou^ts, 
and of the play pf wor^s* Among the Greel^ 
fathers, the most distinguished, by &r, for his curar 
tonal merit, is St. Chryspstcmie^ IJis language 
is pure ; his style highly figured. He is copious, 
smooth, and sometimes pathetic^ B\jt he retainS| 
at the same time, much of that character which 
has been always attributed toi the Asi^dc eloquen^eji 
diffuse an4 redund|ant to a great degree, and often 
oyerwrpught and tumid.. He may be read, how- 
eyer, with s^dvantag^, for the eip^uence of the 
pulpit, ^ beir^ f^^^ i^ovx false ornamen^ t)^ 
the l,,atki fathers. . 

As there is nothing more tliat occul-s to me de^ 
seiaring paytieular attention in the middle age, I 
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poii^ft now to the state of ek>quence in modern time$^ 
Here^ it must be confessed, that in no European 
nation public speakjng has been considered as so 
great a&ob9ei:t,'or been cultivated with so much 
^ate^ 2$ in Greece or Rome. Its reputation has 
liever been so high j its effects haye never been so 
considerable; nor has that high and sublime kind 
of it, which prevailed in those ancient states, been 
so ii|uch as aimed at : notwithstanding, too, that 
a new professipn has been established, which gives 
peculiar advantages to oratory, and affords it the 
nc^lest field j { piean that of die churdi* The 
genius 6f the world seems, in this respect,^ to have 
pndergone some alteration. The two countries 
wfeere we might expect to find most of the spirit of 
eloquence, are FVanceand Great Britain : France, 
on account of the distinguished turn of the nation 
towards all the Kberal arts, and of the encourage- 
ment which, for this century past, these arts have 
received from the public ; Great Britain, on ac- 
count both of the public capacity and genius, and 
of the free government which it enjoys. Yet so 
it is, that, in neither of those countries, has the 
talent of public speaking risen nea^ to the degree 
of its ancient splendour ; while mother productions 
pi genius, both in proisc^ and ia poetry, they have 
cpitteaded Sw the pnze with Greece and Romie ; 
fiay , in some compositions, may be thought to 
have surpassed them : the names of Demosthenes 
wd Cicero stand, 9t this day^ unrivalled in f;une } 
and it would be held presumptuous and absurd t^ 
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pretend to place any modern wbatevef in thesame^ 
or even in a nearly equal rank. 

'« ■ 
It seems particularly surprising, that Great Bri- 
tain should not have made a more conspicuous 
figure in eloquence than it ha$ hit})erto attained; 
wlien we consider the enlightened, and, at the same 
time, the free and bold genius of the country, which 
seems not a little to favour oratory ; and when we 
consider that of all the polite nations, it alone po& 
sesses a popular government^ or admits into the 
legislature such num^ous assemblies as can be sup* 
posed to lie under the dominion of eloquence *• 
Notwithstanding this advantage, it must be con- 
fessed, that, in most parts of eloquence, we are 
undoubtedly inferior, not only to the Greeks and 
Romans, by nxany degrees, bpt also, in some re- 
spects, to this French. W^ have philosophers, 
eminent and conspicuous, perhaps, beyond any 
nation, in every branch of science. We have both 
taste and erudition in a high degree. We have 
historians, we have poets, of the greatest name ; 
but of orators, or public speakers, how little have 



* Mr. Hume, in his Essay on Eloquence, makes this obser-' 
'▼ation, and illustrates it with hig ususil elegance. He, indeed^ 
suppose, that no i^atiafactorj reasons can be given to account 
for the inferiority of modem to ancient eloquence. In this, .} 
differ from him, ^d shall endeavour, before the conclunon c^ 
this Lecture, to point out some causes, to which, I think, it may ' 
in a great measure be ascribedi in the three great scenes o^ 
public speaking. 
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y^ to boast? And where are the monuments of 
their geniuA to be found ? In every period we have 
b^d some ^ho ipade a figure, by managing the de- 
bates in psurliament ; but that figure was commonly 
owing to thieir wisdom^ or their ^xperi^ce in bu- 
»Pfi^ more t|iaa to their talents fpr oratory ; and 
unless, i^^mefew instances, wherein the pow^ of 
Oratory ha^^ speared, •; indexed,, with much ;lustre^ 
the art of parliamentary speaking rather obtained to 
several a temporary applause, than conferred upon 
any a lasting renown. At the bar, though, questiour 
less, we have many able pleaders, yet few or none * 
^;their {>)ea^||ings ha;7e been thought worthy to be 
transmittdd to posterity ; or h^ve commanded, at- 
tenidon, aqy longer than; the cause which was the 
subj^t of theii\. interested the public; while, in 
Fum^e^ thefpleaidings of Patru, in the former age, 
wd those of Cochin and D'Aguesseau, in later 
times, are read with pleasure, and are often quote^d 
as examples .of eloquence by the French critics. 
In the samemianner, in the. pulpit, the British 
divines harve disdnguidied themselves by the most 
accors^e and rational composkions, which, perhaps, 
any natbn can boast of. Many printed sermons 
. we have, full of good sense, and of sound divinity 
and morality ; but the eloquence to be found in 
them, the power of persuasion, of interestmg and 
engaging the heart, which is, or ought to be, the 
great obji^ct of the pulpit, is far from bearing a. 
suitable prgiportipn to the excellence of the niatter. 
TJ^ere are few arts, in my opinion, farther from 
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perfection, than that of preaching fs amdfig tts^ die 
reasons of which I sh&H afterwards have ott^Olk 
to discuss. In prodf of die fact, k is sul^deni 10 
observe, that an EngUsfi sermon, instedd of bdiig 
^ persuasive anhhated oration^ iddbtn ^ed beyond 
the strain of correct and 4ry readoning s whereat^ 
In the sermons of Bossuet, Masdlcm^ Bo^daloii^, 
and T^lechier, Among- die Fr«ieh, we ^ee a much 
higher species of eloquence aimed atj and in a griMit 
measure atts&ied, than the Brid^ preatk^ft have 
In view. 

In general, the characteristiciai dSS^fCAkt berwelm 
the state of eloquence in Frsmce and b-Gi^t Bri- 
tain is, that the French have adopted h^het ide«s 
both of pleasing and persuading, b^ mean^ cif on- 
tory, though sometimes, in the e^eecution^ they &A. 
In Great Britain, we have taken up eloquefice on 
a lower key ; but in our executbn, as was natu- 
rally to be expected^ have been more correct. In 
France, the style of thdr orators ifl <Miamteted 
with bolder figures ; and their discourse csurried 
on with more amplification, more warmdi and ele- 
vation. The composition is often very beautiful ; 
but sometimes, also, too diffuse, and deficient in 
that strength and cogency which rendet^ eloquence 
powerful ; a defect owing, perhaps, in part, to the 
genius of the people, which leads them to attotkl 
fiilly as much to ornament as to substance; and, 
in part, to the nature of *their government, which, 
by excluding public speaking from having much 
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kfluence on the conduct of {mbtic affain^ *dq)m€6 
eloquence of its best opportunity for acquiring 
nerves and strength. Hence the pulptt is the prin- 
cipal field which is left for their eloquence^ The 
members, too^ of the French academy gi?e ha- 
rangues at dieir admissioiiy in which geniua often 
appeals f but, labouring under tbe misfortune of 
tetving no subject to discourse upon, they ni&com- 
monly into fishery and panegyric, the most barren 
and insipid of all topics. 

I oasDiiT&n before, that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans aspb^ to a more sublime ^edes of elo- 
quence than Js aimed at by the modems. Theirs 
waft of the i^ement and passionate kind, by which 
they endeavoured to inflame the minds of their 
hesurers, and huny their imi^ginations away : and, 
suitable to this vehemence of thought, was their 
vdiemenoe of gesture and action ^ the ^* supplosio 
** pedis ♦," the ** percussio ficontis et femoris *," 
were, aa we learn ft'om Cxcero^s writings, usual 
gestures among them at the bar, 4iiough now they 
would be reckoned extravagant anywhere, eiscept 
upon the stage. Modem eloquence is much moi^e 
cool and temperate; and in Great Britain eq)ecially, 
has confined itself almost wholly to the argumenta- 
tive and rational. It is much oJf that species which 
the ancient critics called the ** Tenuis/* or ^< Sub- 
<< tiUs} which aims at convincing and instruct* 

• ' ■ I > i »m f t * I ■ ■ I ■ ■ f . I ■ . 1 ,1.. I ■ ■ I ■ ■ ' ■■ 

* Vide, DcClar. Orator. 
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iDg^ raiiieavthan affecdhg the passions, and a$suiiied 
atobenot.much h%her than common argument 
aiidj discourse.. : ' 

SBv^RAdL .treasons may be given, why modem 
ielcM|ueii£e has' been so . limited and humble in its 
efforteJ. la the. first place^ I am of opinjon, that 
fhis^Gha»gemu8t, in part, be ascribed, to tbat/cor^ 
•rwt:tUni of thinking, which has been jSb .TOucb 
studied in modern times. It can hardly be doubt^ 
ed, that, in many efforts of mere genius, the 
ancidnt Greeks and, Romans excelkd, us; but, 
on the other hand, thsfct, in accuracy and closeness 
of rjeasoning on many subjects, we have some ad#- 
vantag^ over them, ought, I think, io be admitted 
also. : In . proportion as the world has advanced, 
philosophy has made greater progress. A certain 
strictness of good sense has, in this island particu- 
larly, been cultiyated, and introduced into every 
subject* Hence we are more on our guard against 
the flowers of elocution ;. we are on the vratch ; 
we are jealous of being deceived by oratory. Our 
pubKc speakers are obliged to be more reserved 
than the ancients, in their attempts to elevate the 
imaguiation, and warm the passions ; . and, by ^e 
influence of prevailing taste, their own genius is 
sobered and chastened, perhaps, in. too great a 
degree.. It is likely too, I confess, that what we 
.fondly ascribe to our correctness and. good saise, 
. isjpwing^ in.2^ greaLjneasure, to our phlegm and 
natural coldness, f'or the vivs^city ^d sensibiUty 
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of the Greeks anS Romans, mord especially of the 
former, seem to have been much greater than ours, 
and to have given them a higher relish of all the 
Jbeauties of oratory, 

BfisiDEs these national considerations, we must, 
lathe next place, attend to peculiar circumstances 
in the three great scenes of public speaking, which 
have, proved disadvantageous to the growth of elo- 
quence among us. Though the parliament of 
Great Britam be the noblest field which Europe, 
at this day, aflfords to a public speaker, yet elo-' 
quence has never been so powerful an instrument 
there, as it was in the popular assemblies of Greece 
and Rome* : Under some former reigns, the high 
hand of arbitrary power, bore a violent sway ; and 
in later times ministerial influence has generally 
prevailed. The power of speaking, though always 
considerable, yet has been often found too fed^le 
to counterbalance either of these; and, of course, 
has not heen^studied with so much zeal and fervour, 
as where its eflfect on business was irresistible and 
certain. 

At the bar, ,our disadvantage, in comparison of 
the ancients, is great. Among them, the judges 
were generally numerous ; the laws were few and 
simple ; the decision of causes was left, in a great 
measure, to equity and the sense of mankind. Here 
was an ample field for what .they termed Judicial 
Eloquence. But aniong the moderns, the case is 

VOL. 11. 1' 
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quite altered. The system of law is become imicb 
more complicated. The knowledge of it is ihereby 
rendered so laborious an attainment, as to be the 
chief object of a lawyer's education, and, in a man- 
ner, the study of his life. The art of speaking is 
but a secondary accomplishment, to which he can 
afford to derote much less of lus time and labour. 
The bounds of eloquence, besides, are now mud| 
circumscribed at the bar; and^ except in a few 
cases, redueeil to arguing from strict law, statute^ 
or precedent i by which means knowledge, much 
more than oratory, is become the principal requi* 
site. 

With regard to the pulpit, it has certainly 
been a great disadvantage, that the practice of 
reading sermons, instead of repeating them from 
memory, has prevailed in Engl^md. This may| 
indeed, have introduced accuracy; but it has doae 
great prejudice to eloquence: for a discoiufse read, 
is far inferior to an oration spoken. It leads to a 
difie;-ent sort of composition, as well as of delivery; 
and can never have an equal effect upon any andi> 
ence. Another circumstance, too, has been unfor-, 
tunate. The sectaries and fanatics, before the'Re- 
storatioti, adopted a warm, zealous, and popul^ 
mcuiAer of > preaching ; ;^id those who adher$^ tp 
them in after-times, continued to distinguish thein»> 
selves by somewhat of the same maon^, Tb^ 
odium of these sects darove the ests^lished church 
frdm that Nvarmthy which they were judged to hfty^ 
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carried too far, into the opposite extreltne of a 
studied coolness and composure of manner. Hence, 
from the art of periuasion, which preaching ought 
always to be^ it has* passed, in England, into mere 
reasoning and instruction $ which iiot only has 
t)rought down the eloquence of the pulpit to a 
lower tone than it might justly assume ; but has 
produced this farther efiFect, that, by accustoming 
the public ear to such cool and dispassionate dis«> 
courses^ it has ^tended to fashiQii other kinds of 
public G|»eaking upon the ^me taodd. 

Thus I have given some view of the state of 
eloquence in modem times, and endeavoured to 
account for it. It has» as we have deen, fallen be- 
low that splendour which it maintained in ancient 
ages ; and from being sublime and v^ement, has 
come down to be temperate and cooL Yet, still, 
in that region which it ckrcupies, it admits great 
scope J and, to the defect of zeal and application, 
more than to the want of capacity and genius, we 
may ascribe its not having hitherto attained higher 
<$istinction. It is a field where there is much ho- 
nour yet to be reaped. It is an instrument which 
may be employed for purposes of the highest im- 
portance. The andent models may still, with much 
advantage, be set before us for imitation j though 
in that imitation, we must, doubtless^ have some 
regard to what modern ta^te and modem manners 
will bear j of wWch I shall afterwards have occa^ 
sion to say more. 

p 2 • 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING- 
ELOQUENCE OF POPULAR ASSEMBLIES- 
EXTRACTS FROM DEMOSTHENES. 

xXfter the preliminary views which have been 
^ven of the nature of eloquence in general, and 
of the state in which it has subsisted in different 
ages and countries, I am now to enter on the con- 
sideration of the different kinds of public speakings 
the distinguishing characters of each, and the rules 
which relate to them. The ancients divided all 
orations into three kinds : the demonstrative, the 
deliberative, and the judi(!ial. The scope of the 
demonstrative was to praise or to blame ; that af 
the deliberative, to advise or to dissuade ; that of 
the judicial, to accuse or to defend. The chief 
subjects of demonstrative eloquence were pane- 
gyrics, invectives, gratulatory and funeral ora- 
tions. The deliberative was employed in matters 
of public concern agitated in the senate, or before 
the assemblies of the people. The judicial is the 
same with the eloquence of the bar, employed in 
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addressing judges^ who have power to absolve or 
to condemn. This division runs through all the 
ancient treatises on rhetoric ; and is followed by 
the modems who copy them. It is a division not 
inartificial $ and comprehends most, or all of the 
matters which can be the subject of public dis- 
course. It will, however, suit our purpose better^ 
and be found, I imagine, more useful, to follow 
that division, which the train of modem speaking 
naturally points out to us, taken from the three 
great scenes oi eloquence, popular assemblies, the 
bar, and the pulpit ; each of which has a distinct 
character, that particularly suits it. This divisi(»i 
coincides in part with the andent one. The elo- 
quence of the bar is precisely the same with what 
the ancients called the judicial. The eloquence 
of popular assemblies, though mostly of what they 
term die. deliberative species, yet admits also of 
the demonstrative. The eloquaice of the pulpit 
is altogether of a distinct nature, and cannot be pro- 
perly reduced under any of the h^d$ of the an* 
dent rhetoridans. 

To all the three, pulpit, bar, and popular as^^ 
semblies, beloiig, in common, the rules concerning 
the conduct of a discourse in all its parts. Of 
these rules I purpose afterwards to treat at large, 
But before proceeding. to^: them, l.intend to shew, 
first, wj^atis.peculiar'to :each of these three kinds 
of oratory, in their spirit^ character, or manner. 
For every speciea of public speakiQg h<|8 ^ znanne^ 
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or cbarae«8r pecuKariy^ srunted to it} of whibb^it! » 
higfaly material to kite a just icka, in order to di- 
rect tile appKcaCioa <rf geMia) nil«8i The elo- 
qoence of a lawyier is fondaanrfintaliy diSwmt from 
that of a.dh«ie» cars s|ft£tker in porHaaaeat: Mid 
to have x predse and prc^cl^ bJD^zci the dtstifiguisliu 
ing character which ax^ kktd of fMsbtid sp^akitfgf 
requhres^ ia the JDundation <^ what^ is called si )iM 
tasie i» that kiiul of speaking. 

Laying aekbe any qsesd^^ concekniftg die pre* 
eminence in point of rank, \9hich i& due Ho any omo 
of t&cithanie kinds bdbre mttncbnedv I shall bttgib 
with that which tenik ta thro^ nioM 11^^ apo» 
du) resty vhf. Ae^ebqueisce of popmhr a^mbHco^ 
The* most auigust theadre for this: kittd of ek>^ 
cfoeACe, to be foand in an^ nation of Eturope^ is, 
Ibyoad doubt,, the parhatnent of Great BHtain* 
In meetkkgst too^ of less^digtirty,. it may display it^ 
seh; Wharttve^ tbere is a^ popular coort, or whes-e-* 
ev«r any AiinriMr of mea are assembled for debate 
or consultation, there, in different foaii% t&is spc* 
cies of eloquence may take place* 

Its ol^t iBf or ought almirytS'to be, pexsuasion. 
9ftere mu^t be some end proposed ; some point, 
mo^t commonly of public utility or good, ia ikvomr 
of which We seiib to detertnine the hewers. Now, 
m aB attempts to persuade^ men, we must proceed 
upon this principle, tfiiat k iS' necessary to convince 
ifHek Mdierstan^ting. Nothing can be tofxe erro* 
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iseDw^^. dnn to inlligiiM, diaf^ became speeQlwe t^*^ 
piopulaE assemWes aucknit more of a dedapmtory 
style than aonie oder discouiMs^ tHej ther^fiMre 
stand less, in need of being auppoited by sotlod raa^ 
sofiinq^ When modelled vipmif this false idea, they 
may have the show^ bot ikever can ptroduce the. 
effect^ of real eloquence^ £yen the ^ow oC ^loh^ 
quence which they make^ will please onl/ the triflmg 
and sttperfidal. For^ Wkh all tolerabb judg^^ 'm* 
deed almost with all men, there declamation socm 
becomes insipid^ Of whatever rank the hearers 
be^ a speSkker is never to presume^ that by a frothy 
and ostentatious harangae, without soKd sense ^iad 
argvinent^ be can either makeimpression on tbem,* 
or acqiifire fame to hitioelf. It b, af leasts a dan^ 
girous eatperinsent ; for, where sfuch an ardfic^ sttc- 
Cteds once,, it will fail ten timtes^ Even the comn 
mon people are better judges of argument and- gcm^ 
sense tlun w^ sonsstini^. think them ^ and upon 
any questicm of bMainesti^ ^ plain man^ who sptiik^ 
td the )>oipt, without art| will g^aehiUy prevslilbYer 
the most artful s)>eaker who deals, in flaw€srsian(^ 
omsunent, ralhar than iti reasonin^i Much lAore^ 
when public speakers address thtmselVos to any 
assembly where there are persons of education and 
improved understandhq^ they oufjht to be careful 
not to trifle with their beaarers^ 

hmr k be ever kqpt iil view^ that the fom»datioa 
of all that can be caHed eloquence; is good sea^e, 
and solid thought* As popular as the orations df 
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Demosthenes VTerc, spdken to all the dtbens 
Athens, every one who looks into them, must see 
how fraught they are whh argument; and how im- 
portant it ai^eared to him, to convince die uiider- 
standing, in order to persuade, or to work on the 
principles of action. H^nce their influence m hi& 
own ||lme ; hence their fame at this day. Such a 
pattern as this, public speakers ought to set before 
them for imitation, rather than follow the track of 
those loose and frothy declaimers, who have brought 
discredit on eloquence. Let it be their first study^ 
in addressing any popular assembly, to be previ- 
ously masters of the business oa which they are to 
speak ; to be well provided with matter and argu- 
Aient; and to rest upon these the chief stress. This 
will always give to their discourse an air of manli- 
aess and strength, which is a powerful m^trument of 
persua^on. Ornament, if they have genius for it, 
win follow of course ; at any rate it demands only 
their secondary study : ^^ (hira sit verborum; soU- 
M dtudo rerum :*'— " To your expression be at- 
V tentive, but. about your matter be solicitous/' is 
an advice qf ^uinctilhn, which cannot be too often 
r^oUeipted by ^11 who study oratory. 

In the next places in order to be persuasive 
speakers in a popular assembly, it is, in my opi- 
nio!^; a capital rule, that we be ourselves persuaded 
of Whatever we recommend to others. Never, when 
it can be avoided, ough^ we to espouse any side of 
the argument, bvit what we be^eve to be the true 
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and the right one* Seldom or never will a man be 
eloquent, but when he is in earnest, and uttering 
his own sentiments. They are only the <' verae 
«< voces ab imo pectore," the unassumed language 
of the heart or head, that carry the force of convic- 
tion. In a former Lecture, when entmng on this 
subject) I observed, that all high eloquence. must 
be the o&pring of passion, or warm emotion. It is 
this whicb.makes eyery man persuasive; and give$ 
a force to his g^ius, which it possesses at no other 
time. Under what disadvantage then is he placed, * 
who, not feeling what he utters, must counterfeit 
a warmth to which he is a stranger f 

I KNOW, that young people, on purpose to train 
themselves to the art of speaking, imagine it use- 
ful to adopt t[iat side of the question under debate* 
which, to themselves, appears the weakest, and to 
try what figure they can make upon it. But, I am 
afraid, this is not the most improving education for 
public speaking; and that it tends to form them 
to a habit of flimsy and trivial discourse. Such a 
liberty they should, at no time, allow themselves, 
unless in meetings where no real business is carried 
on, .but where declamation and improvement in 
speech is the sole aim. Nor even in such meet- 
ings, would I recommend it-as the most useful ex- 
ercise. They will improve themselves to more ad- 
vantage, and acquit themselves with more honour, 
by choosing always that side of the debate to which, 
in their own judgment^ they are most incUaedj wd 
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supporting it ,by what seetM to, theinsrivea tn^ 
sotid and persuftsiYe, They \viU ae(|aire the haUt 
of reasoning cldsely » and expres^mg tbemsol ve& with 
warmth and force^ niich tfiore w}^n they are ad« 
hering to. their owii scntimciits, thait when they are 
speadbmg in contradiction to them, lit assemblies 
where any real business Is carried on^ whether that 
business be of much importance or not^ it id always 
of dangerous consequ^ce for young; praittitioner^ 
to make trial of this sort of play c^ speech* lb 
may fix an imputation on their characters before 
they are aware > and what diey intended merely aa 
amusement, may be turned to the discredit either 
of their principles or their understanding. 

. Debate, ia popular cotrrts^ seldom allows the 
speaker that full and accurate preparation before*' 
hand, which the pulpit always, and the baur s6ine« 
times, admits. The arguments must be suited ta 
the course which the debate takes ;. and as no maft 
can exactly foresee this^ one who trusts to a ^et 
speech, composed in his ckiset^ wilV on many 
occasions^ be thrown out of the ground which he 
had taken. He will find jt pre^occupied by 
others, or his reasonings superseded by some new 
turn of the business; and, if he ventures to ude Us 
prepared speech, it will be frequently alt the hazard 
of making an awkward figure. There is a general 
preju^e with us, and not wholly an uxqust one, 
against set speeches in pubHc meetii^. The only 
Qccasion when they ha^ any propriety is^ at the^ 
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opcniDg of X d^bofb, when the speaker has h^ in 
hiB power t0 choose his field. But as the debate 
adiiances^ and parties warm, discourses of this kiiui 
becofwe move itnsuitable. They want the native 
», the a4>pearaiice of being suggested by th^ bu-* 
flfteai that k gomg on ; stady and ostentation are 
^ l^lievkible; and, of course, though applauded 
ds elegant, they are seldom so persuasive as more 
£pee dud unconstndned (^coursc^, 

Tais, however, does not by any means con* 
dttde s^tunst j^emeditafion of what we are to say ; 
the neglect oiF wbicb^ Md the trusting wholly to 
extemponmeous efforts, will unavoidably produce 
the habit of speaking m a loose and undigested 
manner. But the premeditation which is of most 
advantage, in the case which we now consider, is 
of the subject or argument in general, rather than 
t§ nice composition in any particular branch of it. 
With regard to the matter, we cannot be too ac^ 
eurace in our preparation, so as to be fully masters 
of the bmiftess under cotfisideration ; but, with re- 
gard to words and expression^ it is very possible so 
for to overdo, as to render our speech stifF and 
precise. Indeed, till once persons acquire that 
firmness, that presence of mind, and command of 
expression, in a public meeting, which nothing 
by| haUit and practice can bestdw, it may be pro* 
per for a young speaker to commit to memory the 
whole of what be is to say. But, after some per- 
formances of this kind have given him boldness. 
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he will find it the better method not to confine 
himself so strictly ; but only to write, beforehand, 
some sentences with which he intends to set out, 
in order to put himself fairly in the train; and, for 
the rest, to set down short notes of the topics, or 
principal thoughts upon which he is to insist, in 
their order, leaving the words to be suggested by 
the warmth of discourse, Such short notes of the 
substance of the discourse will be found of consi-« 
derable service to those especially who are begin- 
ning to speak in public. They will accustom them 
to some degree of accuracy, which, if they speak 
frequently, they are in danger too soon of losing. 
They will even accustom them to think more 
closely on the subject in question ; and will assist 
them greatly in arrangmg their thoughts with me<r 
thod and order. 

This leads me nesit to observe, that in all kinds 
of public speaking, nothing is of greater conse- 
quence thau a proper and clear method, I mean 
not that fqrmal method of laying down heads and 
subdivisions, which is commonly practised in the 
pulpit; and which, in popular assemblies, unless the 
speaker be a man pf great authority and character, 
and the subject of great importance, and the prepay 
ration too very accurate, is rather in hazard of dis- 
gusting the hearei^: such an introduction present- 
ing always the melancholy prospect of a long dis«r 
course-. But though the method be not laid down 
in form, np discourse of any leiigth shpuld be with- 
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out method ; that is, every thing should be found 
in its proper place. Every one who speaks will 
find it of the greatest advantage to himself to have 
previously arranged his thoughts, and classed under 
proper heads, in his own mind, what be is to de- 
liver. This will assist his memory, and carry him 
through his discourse, without that confusion to 
which one is every moment subject, who has fixed 
no distinct plan of what he is to say. And with 
respect to the hearers, order in discourse is absp- 
lutely necessary for making any proper impression. ^ 
It adds both force and light to what is said. It 
makes them accompany the speaker easily and rea- 
dily, as he goes along ; and makes them feel the 
full effect of every argument which he employs. 
Few things, therefore, deserve more to be attended 
to than distinct arrangement : for eloquence, how- 
ever great, can never produce entire conviction 
without it* Of the rules of method, and the proper 
distribution of the several parts of a discourse, I 
am hereafter to treat. 

Let jxs now consider the style and expression 
suited to the eloquence of popular assemblies. 
Beyond dc^bt, these give scope for the most 
animated manner of public speaking. The very 
aspect of a large assembly, engaged in some debate 
of moment, and attentive to the discourse of one 
man, is sufficient to inspire that man with such 
elevation and warmth, as both gives rise to strong 
impressions, and gives them propriety. Passiou 
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ea^y rises in a great assembly, where the move* 
mefits are communicated by mutual Sympathy be- 
tween the oftttor and the audience. Those bold 
figuresj of which I treated formerly as the native 
language of passion, have then their proper place* 
That ardour of speech, that vehemence and glow 
of sentiment, which arise from a mind animated 
and inspired by solne great and public object, form 
the peculiar characteristics of popular eloquence, 
in its highest degree of perfection. 

The liberty, however, which we are now giving 
of the strong and passionate manner to this kind rf 
oratory, must be always understood with certain 
limitations and restraints, which it will be necessary 
to point out distinctly, in order to guard against 
dangerous mistakes on this subject. 

As, first, the warmth which we express must b^ 
suited to the occasion and the subject : for nothing' 
can be more preposterous, than an attempt to in- 
troduce great vehemence into a subject, which is 
either of slight importance, or which, by its nature, 
requires to be treated of calmly. A temperate tone 
of speech is that for which there is most frequent 
occasion; and he who is, on every subject, passion- 
ate and vehement, will be considered as a blusterer, 
and meet with little regard. 

. In the second place, we must take care never to 
counterfeit warmth without feeling it. This always 
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betrtys perBon$ into m unnatural manner, which 
exposes them to ridicule* for^ a$ I have often sug- 
gested, to support the appearance without the real 
feeling of passkni) 19 one of die most difficult things 
in nature. The disguise can almost never be so 
perfect as not to be discovered. The heart can 
only answer to the heart* The great rule here, as 
indeed in every other case, is, (o follow nature : 
never to attempt a strain of eloquence which is 
not seconded by our own genius. One may be a 
speaker, both of much reputation and much in- 
fluence, in the calm argumentative manner. To 
attain the pathetic^ and the sublime of oratory, 
requires those :strong sensiUlities of mind, and that 
jii^ power of expression, which are given to few. 

In the third place, even when the subject justifies 
the vehement manner, and when genius prompts 
it} when warmth is felt, not counterfeited; we 
must still set a guard on ourselves, not to allow 
impetuosity to transport us too far. Without 
emotion in the speaker, eloquence, as was before 
observed) will never produce its highest effects ^ 
but, at the same time, if the speaker lose command 
0^ himself, he will soon lose command of his audi- 
ence too. He must ne^'er kindle too soon: he 
Qiust begin with moderation; and study to carry 
his hearer^ akmg with him, as he warms in the 
progress of his d<soourse» For, if he runs before 
in the cocu^ of passion, and leaves them behind ; 
}f t^ey are not tuned, if we may speak so, in unison 
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to him, the discord will presently be felt, and be 
very grating. Let a speaker have ever so good 
reason to be animated and fired by his subject, it 
is always expected of him, that the awe and regard 
due to his audience should lay a decent restraint 
upon his warmth, and prevent it from carrying him 
beyond certain bounds, If;^ when most heated by 
the subject, he can be so far master of himself as 
to preserve close attention to argument, and even 
to some degree of correct expression, this self, 
command, this exertion of reason, in the midst of 
passion, has a wonderful effect both to please and 
to persuade. It is indeed the master-piece, the 
highest attainment of eloquence; uniting the 
strength of reason, with the vehemenceof passion ; 
affording all the advantages of passion for the pur- 
pose of persuasion, without the confusion and dis- 
order which are apt to accompany it. 

In the fourth place, in the highest and most ani- 
mated strain of popular speaking, we must always 
preserve regard to what the public ear will bear. 
This direction I give, m order to guard against an 
injudicious imitation of ancient orators, who, both 
in their pronunciation and gesture, and in their fi- 
gures of expression, used a boldermanner than what 
the greater coolness of modem taste will readily 
suffer. This may perhaps, as I formerly observed, 
be a disadvantage to modem ekiquence. It isn(f 
reason why we should be too severein checking .the 
impulse of genius, and continue always creeping 
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on the ground ; but it is a reason, however, why 
we should avoid carrying the tone of declanurtion to 
a height that would now be reckoned extravagant. 
D^nosthenes, to justify the unsuccessful action of 
Cheroi>dea, calls up the manes of those heroes who 
felt m the battle of Marathon and Plataca, and 
swears by them, that their fellow- citizens had 
done Well in their endeavours to support the same 
cause. Cicero, in his oration for Mile, implores 
and obtests the Alban hilk and groves, and makes 
a long address to them: and both passages, in these 
orators, have a fine effect *. But how few mo- 
dern orators coukl venture on such apostrophes ? 
and what a power of genius would it require to 
give such figures now their proper grace, or make 
them produce a due effect upon the hearers ? 



* The passage in Cicero is Ycry beautiful^ and adorned witb 
the highest e<^unng of hi) eloquence. ** Non est humano 
<< consilioy ne mediocri quidem^ judicesy deorum immortaliuin 
** cura, res ilia perfecta. Religiones, mehercule, ipsx arseque 
*' cum illam belluam cadere viderunt, commovisse se videntur, 
*' et jus in illo suum retinuisse. Vos enim jam Albani tumult, 
'* atque Iuci» vos inquam imploro atque obtestor, vosque Ai- 
** banorum obrutae arte, sacrorum populi Romani sods et 
** aequalesy quos iUe prseceps amentia, cxsis prostratisque, aanc- 
'^ tissimis lucis, substructionum insanis molibus oppresserat; 
** vestrae tum ar3&, vestrae religiones vigucrunt, vestra vis valuit, 
** quam iUe omni soelere poUuerat. Toque ex tuo edito monte 
** Latiali, sancte Juptter^^cujas ille lacus, nemora, fioesque, saepe 
." omni nefario stupro, scelere macularat, aliquando ad eum pu- 
^^ niendum, oculos aperuisti ; vobis illse, vobis vestro ia con* 
« spectu, sersc, sed justa tamcn, et debitse pcenx solutae stmt.** 
VOL, 11. . Q 
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In the fifth and last place, In a;ll kinds of public 
speaking, but especially in popular assemblies, it 
is a capital rule to attend ta all the decorums of 
time, place, and character. No warmth of elo- 
quence can atone for the neglect of these. That 
vehemence, which is becoming in a person of cha- 
racter and authority, may be unsuitable to the mo- 
desty expected from a young speaker. That sportive 
and witty manner which may suit one subject and 
one assembly, is altogether out of place in a grave 
cause and a solemn meeting. ^' Caput artis est,'' 
says Quinctilian, *' dec^re" — " The first prin- 
" ciple of art is, to observe, decorum." No one 
should ever rise to speak in public, without form- 
ing to himself a just and strict idea of what suite 
his own age and character ; what suits the sub- 
ject, the hearers, the place, the occasion ; and ad- 
justing the whole train and manner of his speaking 
on this idea. All the ancients insist much on this. 
Consult the first chapter of the eleventh book of 
Quinctilian, which is employed wholly on this 
point, and is full of good sense. Cicero's admoni- 
tions in his Orator ad Brutum, I shall give in his 
own words, which should never be forgotten by any 
who speak in public. ** Est eloquentiae, sicut re- 
** liquarum rerum, fundamentum, sapientia; ut 
" enim in vita, sic in oratione nihil est difficilius 
'' quam quod deceat videre; hujus ignoratione sae- 
" pissime peccatur ; non enim omnis fortuna, non 
*' omnis auctoritas, non omnis setas, nee vero locus, 
*^ aut tempus, aut auditor omnis, eodem aut verbo- 
** rum genere tractandus est, aut sententiarum. 
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*^ Semperque in omni parte orationis, ut vitae, 
*' quid deceat considerandum ; quod et in re d_e 
** qua agitur positum est, et in personis et eorum 
** qui dicunt, et eorum qui audiunt *." — So much 
for the considerations that require to be attended to, 
with respect to the vehemence and warmth which 
is allowed in popular eloquence. 

The current of style should in general be full, 
free, and natural. Quaint and artificial expressions 
are out of place here; and always derogate from 
persuasion. It is a strong and manly style which 
should chiefly be studied 5 and metaphorical lan>- 
guage, when properly introduced, produces often 
a happy effect. When the metaphors are warm, 
glowing, and descriptive, some inaccuracy in them 
will be overlooked, which, in a written composi- 
tion, would be remarked and censured. Amidst 
the torrent of declamation, the strength of the 



♦ " Good sense is the foundation of eloquence, as it is of all 
** other things that arc valuable. It happens in oratory ezact- 
** ly as it does in life, that frequently nothing is more difficult 
** than to discern what is proper and becoming. In conse- 
** quence of mistaking this, the grossest faults are often com- 
** mitted. For to the different degrees of rank, fortune, and 
** age among men, to all the varieties of time, place, and au- 
** ditory, the same style of language, and the same strain of 
" thought cannot agree. In every part of a discourse, just 
.<* as in every part of life, we must attend to what is suitable 
** and decent ; whether that be determined by the nature of 
** the subject of which we treat, or by the characters of those 
*^ who speak, or of those who hear." 

Q2 
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figure makes impression ; the inaccuracy of it 
escapes* 

With regard to the degree of conciseness or dif- 
fuseness, suited to popular eloquence, it is not 
easy to fix any exact bounds. I -know that ft is 
common to recommend a diffuse manner as the most 
proper. I am inclined, however, to think, that 
there is danger of erring in this respect; and that 
by indulging too much in the diffuse style, public 
speakers often lose more in point of strength, than 
they gain by the fulness of their illustration. There 
is no doubt, that in speaking to a multitude, we 
must not speak in sentences and apophthegms: care 
must be taken to explain and to inculcate j but 
this care may be, and frequently is, carried too far. 
We ought always to remember, that how much 
soever we may be pleased with hearing ourselves- 
speak, every audience is very ready to be tired; 
and the moment they begin to be tired, all our 
eloquence goes for nothing. A loose and verbose 
manner never fails to create disgust; and, on most 
occasions, we had better run the risk of saying too ' 
little, than too much. Better place out* thought in 
one strong point of view, and rest it there, than 
by turning it into every light, and pouring forth 
a profusion of words upon it, exhaust the attention 
of our hearers, and leave them flat and languid. 

Of pronunciation and delivery, I am hereafter 
to treat apart. At present it is sufficient to observe. 
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^t iH ^leakiag to mixt assemblies^ the best man- 
ner of delivery is the finn and the determined. An 
arrogant and overbearing manner is indeed always 
disagr^able ; and the least appearance of it ought 
to b^ shunned : but there is a certain decisive tone, 
whkb jnay be assumed even by a moflest man, who 
is thprpughly persuaded of the sentiments he tAers} 
and which is best calculated for making a general 
impression. A feeble and hesitating manner be- 
speaks always some distrust of a man's own opi- 
nion; which is, by no mews, a favourable circum- 
stance for his inducing others to embrace it. 

T^EBB are the chief thoughts which have oc- 
curred to n»e from reflection and observation, con- 
cerning the peculiar distingushing characters of the 
eloqu^ce proper for popular assemblies. The 
sum of what has been said, is this : The end of 
popular speaking is persuasion; and this must be 
founded on conviction. Argument and reasoning 
mmt be the basis, if we would be speakers of 
^u^fiss, and not mer^ declaimers. We should be 
engaged in earnest on the side which we espouse ^ 
and utter, as much as possible, our own, and 
i\ot counterfeited sentiments. The premeditation 
should be of things, rather than of words. Clear 
order and method should be studied : the manner 
and expression warm and animated ; though still, 
in the midst, of that vehemence, which may at 
times be suitable, carried on under the proper re- 
strairlts which regard to tlje audience, and to the 
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decorum of character, ought to lay on every public 
speaker : the style free and easy 5 strong and de- 
scriptive, rather than diffuse ; and the delivery de- 
termined and firm. To conclude this head, let 
every orator remember, that the impression made 
by fine and artful speaking is momentary ; that 
madi by argument and ^ood sense, is solid and 
lasting. 

I SHALL now, that I may afford an exemplifica- 
tion of that species of oratory of which I have been 
treating, insert sonle extracts from Demosthenes. 
Even under the great disadvantage of an English 
translation, they will exhibit a small specimen of 
that vigorous and spirited eloquence which I have 
so often praised. I shall take my extracts mostly 
from the Philippics and Olynthiacs, which were 
entirely popular orations spoken to the general 
convention of the citizens of Athens : and, as the 
subject of both the Philippics, and the Olynthiacs, 
is the same^ I shall not confine myself to one ora- 
tion, but shall join together passages taken from 
two or three of them ; such as may shew his ge- 
neral strain of speaking, on some of the chief 
branches of the subject. The subject in general is, 
to' rouse the Athenians to guard against Philip of 
Macedon, . whose growing power and crafty policy 
had by that time endangered, and soon after over- 
whelmed the liberties of Greece. The Athenians 
. began to be alarmed; but their deliberations were 
slow, and their measures feeble j several of their 
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favourite orators having been gained by Philip's 
bribes to favour his cause. In this critical con- 
juncture of affairs Demosthenes arose* In the fol- 
lowing manner he begins his first Philippic; which, 
like the exordiums of all his orations, is simple 
and artless *• 

** Had we been convened, Athenians! on some 
** new subject of debate, I had waited till most of 
<< your usual counsellors had declared their opi- 
" nions. If I had approved of what was proposed 
•^ by them, I should have continued silent ; if 
'^ not, I should then have attempted to speak my 
^^ sentiments. But since those very points on 
*' which these speakers have oftentimes been 
'^ heard already, are at this time to be considered; 
" though I have arisen first, I presume I may ex- 
'^ pect your pardon ; for if they on former occa- 
" sions had advised the proper measures, you 
*^ would not have found it needful to consult at 
** present. 

** First then, Athenians! however wretched 
" the situation of our affairs at present seems, 
^' it must not by any means be thought desperate. 
•' What I am now going to advance may possibly 
<c appear a paradox; yet it is a certain truth, that 
'^ our past misfortunes afford a circumstance most 



* In the followinj^ e^Ltracts, Leland's tnuislation is mostly 
followed. 
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" favourable to our future hopes *. And what is 
'J that? eveitt that our present difficuides are owing 
" entirely to our total indolence and utter disre- 
^* gard of our own interest* For were we thus 
^ situated, in spite of every effort which our duty 
" demanded, then indeed we might- regard our 
** fortunes as absolutely desperate. But now, Philip 
** hath only conquered your supineness and inac- 
** tivity; the state he hath not conquered. You 
" cannot be said to be defeated j your force hath 
** neter been exerted. 

** fp there is a msai in this assembly who thinks 
** that we must find a formidable enemy in Philip, 
* while he views on one hand the numerous 
^< armies which feurround him^ and on the other/ 
*^ the weakneiss of our istate, despoiled of so much 
" of it« dominions, I cannot deny that be thinks 
" justly. Yet let him reflect on this ; there was a 
*^ time, Atheniansi when we possessed Fydna, Po- 
'^ tidoea, and Melihone, and all that country 
" round j when many of the states, now subjact- 
^^ ed to him, were free and independent, and more 
'^ inclined to our alliance than to his. If Ph^ip, 
*^ at that time weak in himself, and without allies, 
^ had desponded of success against you, he would 
" never have engaged in those enterprtses which 
^ are now crowned with success, nor could have 

* This thought is ojfly hipted in the first Philippic, bjit 
brought out more fufly in the third; as thd'same thoughts, oc- 
casioned b) similar situations of affairs^ sometimes occur in the 
different orations on this subject. 
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<< raised himself to that pkch .of grandeur at 
** which you now behold him. But he knew well 
^ that die strongest places are only prizes laid 
^ between die combatants, and ready for the 
^^ conqueror* He knew that the dominions of 
^ the absent devolve naturally to those who are in 
** the field j the possessions of the supine, to the 
«* active and intrepid. Animated by these senti- 
^ ments, he overturns whole nations. He either 
^ rules universally as a conqueror, at governs as 
« a protector. For mankiiid naturally seek con- 
** federacy with such, is they see resolved and 
" preparing not to be wanting to themselves. 

^ If you, my countrymen ! will now at length^ 
'' be persuaded to entertain the like sentiments ; if 
^^ each of you will be disposed to approve himself 
^ an useful citizen, to the utmost, that his station 
^' and ainlities enable him; if the rich will be 
" ready to contribute, and the yoimg to take the 
^* field ; in one word, if you will be yourselves, 
«« and ba^ush these vain hopes which every single 
*' person entoiainsy that the active part of public 
<< business may lie upon others, and he remain at 
^^ his ease^ yo^ may then, by the assistance of the 
^ Gods, recal those opportumties which your su- 
'^ pineaess hath ii^glecti^d, regain your dominions, 
^^ and chastise the inaolaice of this man. 

'< Bar wiien, O my counlrymeni will you 
^'^ be^n to exert your vigour ? Do you wait tiH 
^ roused by sooieilire event? till fiarced by some 
** necesshy I What then are we to think of our 

prceeat ooa£dosif To free xnRn^ the disgrace 
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** attending on misconduct is, in my opinion, 
*^ the most urgent necessity. Or say, is it your 
** sole ambition to wander through the pubHc 
** places, each inquiring of the other, * What 
" nfew advices?* Can. any thing be. more new 
* than that a man of Macedon should conquer 
^* the Athenians, and give law to Greece? * Is 
« Philip dead?' * No— but he is sick.' Pray, 
** what is it to you whether Philip is sick or not ? 
" Supposing he should .die, you would. raise up 
" another Philip, if you continue thus regardless 
" pf your interest. 

*' Many, I know, delight more in nothing 
** than in circulating all the rumours they hear as 
** articles of intelligence. Some cry, Philip hath 
*' joined with the Lacedaemonians, and they are 
*^ concerting the destruction of Thebes. Others 
^* assure us, he hath sent an embassy to the king of 
'* Persia ; others, that he is fortifying places in 
** lUyria. Thus we all go about framing our se- 
" veral tales. I do believe indeed, Athenians! that 
^ he is intoxicated with his greatness, and does 
^' entertain his imagination with . many, such vi- 
*' sionary projects, as Tie sees no power rising to 
*^ oppose him. But I cannot he persuaded that 
^^ he hath so taken his measures, that the weakest 
*' amongst us (for the weakest they are. who spread 
** such rumours) knowiwhat he is next to do. . Let 
^* us disregard these tales. . Let us only be per- 
•^ suaded of this, that he is our enemy ; that we 
*^ have long been subject to his insolence; that 
^^ whatever we expected to have been done for us 
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" by others, hath turned agaihst us ; that all the 
** resource left, is in ourselves ; and that if we are 
<* not inclined to carry our arms abroad, we should 
^* be forced to engage him at home. Let us be 
** persuaded of these things, and then we shall come 
^ to a proper determination, and be no longer 
«« guided by rumours. We need not be solicitous 
'* to know what particular events are to happen. 
** We may be well assured that nothing good can 
*^ happen, unless we give due attention to our own 
** affairs,. and act as becomes Athenians. 

*' Were it a point generally acknowledged*, 
** that Philip is now at actual war with the state, 
" the only thing under deliberation would then be, 
♦' how to oppose him with most safety. But since 
**- there are persons so strangely infatuated, that al- 
** though he has already possessed himself of a con- 
" siderable ^art of our dominions ; although he is 
♦* still extending his conquests; although all Greece 
*' has suffered by his injustice ; yet they can hear 
^ it repeated in this assembly, that it is some of 
*' us who seek to embroil the state in war : this 
" suggestion must first be guarded agaiiist. I rea- 
"*' dily admit, that were it in our power to deter- 
" mine whether we should be at peace or war, 
** peace, if it depended on our option, is- most de- 
** sirable to be embraced. But if the other party 
" hath drawn the sword, and gathered his armies 
*^ round him $ if he amuses us with the name of 

» Phil, ill. 
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<^ peace, while, in feet, he is preceding to the 
*^ greatest hostiliti^; what is left fpr us but to op^ 
" pose him? If any mw t?ik^ that &k a peace,- 
" which is only a preparation for his heading hi^ 
** forces directly upon us, after his other conquests, 
•' I hold that man's mind to be disordered. At 
" least, it is only our conduct towards Philip, not 
f* Philip's conduct towards us, that is to be 
^^ termed a peace; 2tid this is the peace for which 
^^ Philip's treasures are expended, for which his 
*' gold is so liberally scattered among our venal 
*^ orators, that he may be at liberty to carry on 
" the war against you, whilj? you make no wisir 
^^ on him. 

" Heavens! is there any man of a right mind 
** who would judge of peace or war by woji^s, and 
" not by actions? Is there ^ny roan so weak as to 
" imagine that it is for the sake of th<^e paltry 
*' villages of Thrace, Drongylus, and Cabyle, and 
^ Mastira, that Philip is now braving the utmost 
" dangers, and enduring the severity of tpik and 
*^ seasons ; and that he has no designs upon th^ 
" arsenal^, and the navies, and the silvier mines of 
" Athens? or that he will take up his winter 
" quarters among the cells and dungeons of 
*' Thrace, and leave you to enjoy all your ;revenue5 
** in peace? But you wait, perhaps, till -he declare 
*' war against you. He will never do so ; no^ 
f * though he were at your gates. Jie will still be 
" assuring you that he is not at wan Such were 
f ' his professions to the people of Oreum, when his 
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*• forces \rere in the heart of their country ; such 
** his professions to those of Pherae, until the 
*• moment he attacked their walls : and thus he 
^* amused the Olynthians till he came within a few 
'* miles of them, and then he sent them a message, 
** that either they must quit their city, or he his 
" kingdom. He would indeed be the absurdest of 
*• mankind, if while you suffer his outrages to pass 
** utinoticed, and are wholly engaged in accusing 
** and |)rosecuting one another, he should, by dc- 
*^ daring war, put art end to your private contests, 
** warn you to direct all your zeal against him, and 
^' deprive his pensioners of their most specious 
*' pretence for suspending your resolutions, that of 
** his not being at war with the state. I, for my 
** part, hold and declare, that by his attack of the 
*' Megaraeans, by his attempts upon the liberty of 
" Eubcea, by his late incurdons into Thrace, by 
^' his practices in Peloponnesus^ Philip has vio- 
" lated the treaty ; he is in a state of hostility with 
" you ; unless you shall affirm, that he who pre- 
** pares to besiege a city, is still at peace, until the 
" walls be actually invested. The man whose 
" designs, whose whole conduct tends to reduce 
*' me to subjection, that man is at war with me, 
** though not a blow hath yet been given, nor a 
" sword drawn. 

" Ai.L Greece, all the barbarian world, is too 
" narrow for this man's amWtion. And, though 
" we Greeks see and hear all this, we send no em* 
** bassies to each.other^ we express no resentment j 
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" but into such wretchedness are we sunk, that 
" even to this, day, we neglect what our interest 
*' and duty demand* Without engaging in asso-* 
" Ciations, or forming confederacies, we look with 
" unconcern upon Philip's growing power ; each 
" fondly imagining, that the time in which an- 
" other is destroyed, is so much time gained to 
. " him ; although no man can be ignorant, that, 
" like the regular periodic return of a fever, he is 
" coming upon those who think themselves the 
" most remote from danger. And what is the 
" cause of our present passive disposition? For jsome 
*'' cause sure there must be, why the Greeks, who 
** have been so zealous heretofore in defence of ii- 
" berty, are now so prone to slavery. The cause, 
" Athenians ! is, that a principle, which was for- 
" merly fixed in the minds of. all, now exists no 
** more; a principle which conquered the opulence 
" of Persia, maintained the freedom of Greece, 
" and triumphed over the powers of sea and land, 
" That principle was, an unanimous abhorrence 
" of all those who accepted bribes from princes^ 
^' that were enemies to the liberties of Greece* 
" To be convicted of bribery, was then a crime 
" altogether unpardonable. Neither orators, nor 
*^ generals, would then sell for gold the favourable 
** conjunctures which fortune put into their hands. 
*' No gold could impair our firm concord at home^ 
". our hatred and diffidence of tyrants and barba- 
" rians. But now all things are exposed to sale, 
** as in a public market. Corruption has intro- 
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•' duced such manners, as have proved the bane 
" and destruction of our country* Is a man 
** known to have received foreign money ? Peo- 
" pie «ivy him. Does he own it? They laugh. 
" Is he convicted in form? They forgive him: 
*' so universally has this contagion diffused itself 
" among us. 

** If there be any who, though not carried away 
** by bribes, yet are struck with terror, as if Philip 
** was something more than human, they may see, 
" upon a little consideration, that he hath ex- 
^' hausted all those artifices to which he owes his 
*' present elevation 5 and that his affairs are now 
" ready to decline. For I myself, Athenians! 
" should think Philip really to be dreaded, if I 
*' saw him raised by honourable means. When 
** forces join in harmony and affection, and one- 
" common interest unites confederating powers, 
** then they share the toils with alacrity, and 
" endure distresses with perseverance. But when 
** extravagant ambition and lawless power, as in 
*' the case df Philip, have aggrandized a single 
" person, the first pretence, the slightest accident, 
** overthrows him, and dashes his greatness to the 
" ground. For, it is not possible, Athenians ! it 
" is not possible, to found a lasting power upon 
" injustice, perjury, and treachery. These may 
^^ perhaps succeed for once, and borrow for a 
*' while, from hope, a gay and flourishing ap- 
" pearance. But time betrays their weakness, 
^* and they fall of themselves to ruin. For, as^ 
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" in structures of every kind, the lower parts 
** should have the firmest stability, so the grounds 
*• and priftdples of great enterprises should b^ 
^^ justice and truth. But this solid foundation k 
" wanting to all the enterprises of Philip. 

?• Hence, among his confederates, there are 
^* many who hate, who distrust, who envy him: 
•* If you will exert yourselves, as your honour and 
•* your interest require, you will not only discover 
" the weakness and insincerity of his confederates, 
*' but the ruinous condition also of his own king- 
*^ dom. For you are not to imagme, that the in- 
** clinaticms of his subjects su'e the same with those 
** of their prince. He thirsts for glory j but they 
^' have no part in this ambition. Harassed by 
" those various excursions he is ever makiig, they 
*^ groan under perpetual calamity; torn from their 
^' business and their fenulies; and beholding com- 
•* merce excluded from their coasts. All those 
** glaring exploits, which have given him his 
*^ apparent greatness, have wasted his natural 
^^ strength, his own kingdom, and rendered it 
<^ much weaker than it originally was. Besides, 
** bis profligacy and baseness, and those troops of 
*^ buflFoons and dissolute persons, whom he caresses 
^' and keeps constantly about him, are, to men of 
*• just discernment, great indications of the weak- 
" ness of his mind. At present, his successes cast 
*' a shade over thesef things; but let his arms 
" meet with the least disgrace, his feebleness will 
" appear, and his character be exposed^ For, ai 
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" in our bodies, while a man is in apparent healthy 
** the eflfect of some inward debility, which has 
" been growing upon him, may, for a time, be 
^' concealed; but, as sooh as it comes the length 
" of disease, all his secret infirmities show them- 
^* selves in whatever part of his frame the disorder 
** 13 lodged ; so^ in states and monarchies, while 
" they carry on a war abroad, many defects escape 
*^ the ^iteral eye ; but^ as soon as war reacbc^s 
" their own telrritory^ theif infirmities come forth 
*' to general observation. 

" FoRtUNfi has great influence in all bamati 
" affairs; but I, for my part, should prefer the 
" fortune of Athens j with the least degree of vl- 
" gour in asserting your cause^ to this man's fo^• 
^* tune. For we have many better reasons to de^ 
^ pend Upon the favour of Heaven than this man, 
'* Bttt, indeed, he W^ho will not exert his own 
** strength^ bath no title to depend either on hh 
" friends, or on the gods« Is it at all surprising 
^' that he, who is bnnseif ever amidst the labours 
" and dangers of the fieM ; who is every where ; 
*^ whorh no op^ortdmty escapes ; to whom no sea- 
'^ son i^ tmikvoorable ; should be supreridr to you, 
** who arfe wholly ^hgaged in coritriving delays, 
*^ and framing decrees, and in<)uirtng after news? 
" The contrary wouJd be much more surprising*, 
" if we, who havenever hitherto acted as became 
" a state engaged iw war, should conquer one wIto 
" acts, in eytry instance, with indefatigable vigi? 

VOL. n. R 
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^' lance. It is this» Athenians! it is this which 
'^ gives him all his advantage Against you. Philip, 
" constantly surrounded by his troops, and per- 
^^ petually engaged in projecting his designs, cans 
^' in a moment, strike the blow where he pleases. 
^^ But we, when any accident alarms us, first ap- 
^* point our Trierarchs ; then we allow them to ex- 
*^ change by substitution : then the supplies are 
*' considered; next, we resolve toman our fleet 
f' with strangers and foreigners; then find it ne* 
" cessary to supply their place ourselves. In the 
*^ midst of these delays, what we are sailing to de- 
" fend, the enemy is already master of; for the 
*' time of action is spent, by us in preparing; 
" and the issues of war will not wait for our slow 
'^ and irresolute 'measures. 

5< Coi^SiDER then your present situation, and 
f* make such provision as the urgent danger re- 
** quires. Talk not of your ten thousands, or 
** your twenty thousand foreigners ; of those ar- 
^^ mies which appear so magnificent on paper 
" only ; great and terrible in your decrees, in ex- 
'* ecution weak and contemptible. But let your 
* army be made up chiefly of the native forces of 
.'^ the state; let it be an Athenian strength to 
** which you are to trust; and whomsoever you 
^ appoint as -general, let them be entirely un- 
*^ der his guidance and authority. For, ever 
** since our armies have been formed of fo- 
^' reigners alone, their victories have been gained 
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*^ over our allies and confederates, only; while 
" our enemies have, risen to an extravagance of 
" power." 

The orator goes on to point out the number 
of forces which should be raised; the places of 
their destination ; the season of the year in which 
they should set out ; and then proposes in form his 
motion, as we would call it^ or his decree, for the 
necessary supply of money, and for ascertaining 
the funds from which it should be raised. Having 
finished all that relates to the business under deli- 
beration, he concludes these orations on public af- 
fairs, commonl}' with no longer peroration than 
the following, which terminates the first Philip- 
pic : " I, for my part, have never, upon any oc^ 
*' casion, chosen to court your favour, by speak- 
'' ing any thing but what J was convinced would 
'/ serve you. And, on this occasion, you have 
** heard my sentiments freely declared, without 
" art, and without reserve. I should have been 
'' pleased, indeed, that, as it is for your advantage, 
" to have your true interest laid before you, so I 
** might have been assured, that he who layeth it 
" before you would share the advantage. But, 
^' uncertain as I know the consequence to be 
^* with respect to myself, I yet determined tq 
'^ speak, because I was convinced that these mea- 
" sures, if pursued, must prove beneficial to the 
f' public. And, of all those opinions which shall 
/^ be offered to your acceptance, may the god^ 
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*^ determitie that to be chosen which will best ad- 
vance thegenetal welfare." 



€€ 



These extracts may serve to give some imper- 
fect idea of the manner of Demosthenes. For a 
juster and more complete one^^ recourse must be 
had to the excellent original. 
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ELOQUENCB OF THE BAR^-ANALYSIS OF CICERO'S 
ORATION EOR GLUENTIUS- 

I TREATED, in the last Lecture, of what is' pecu- 
liar to the eloquence of popular assemblies^^ Much 
of what was said on that head is applicable to the 
eloquence of the Bar, the next great scene of pub- 
lic speaking to which I now proceed^ and my ob- 
servations upon which will therefore be the shor- 
ter. All, however, that was said in the former 
I^ecture must not be applied to it; and it is of im- 
portance, that 1 begin with showing where the 
distinction lies. 

In the first place, the ends of speaking at the 
Bar, and in popular assemblies, are commonly 
different. In popular assemblies, the great object 
is persuasion; the orator aims at determining the 
liearers to some choice or conduct, as good, fit, or 
useful. For accomplishing this end, it^ is in- 
cumbent on him to apply^ himself to all the prinr 
ciplea of action in our nature; to the passions and 
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to the heart, as well as to the understanding. But, 
at the Bar, conviction is the great object. There, 
it is not the speaker's business to persuade the 
judges to what is good or useful, but to shew 
them what is just and trdei and, of course, it is 
chiefly, or solely, to the understanding that his elo- 
quence is addressed. This is a characteristical dif- 
ference which ought ever to kept in view. 

In the next place, speakers at the Bar address 
themselves to one, or to a few judges, and these, 
too, persons generally of age, gravity, and autho* 
rity of character. There they have not those ad- 
vantages which a mixed and numerous assembly 
affords for employing all the arts of speech, even 
supposing their subject to admit them. Passion 
does not rise so easily; the speaker is heard more 
coolly 3 he IS watched over more severely; and 
would expose himself to ridicule, by attempting 
that high vehement tone, which is only proper in 
speaking to a multitude. 

In the last place, the nature and management 
of the subjects which beloiig to the Bar, require a 
very different species of oratory from that of po- 
pular assemblies. In the latter, the speaker has 
a much wider range. He is seldom confined to 
any precise rule; he can fetch his topics from 
a great variety of quarters ; and employ every il- 
lustration which his fancy or imagination sug- 
gests. But, at the Bar, the field of speaking is 
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limited to precise law and statute. Imagination 
is not allowed to take its scope. The advocate 
has always lying before him the line, the square^ 
and the compass. These, it is his principal busi- 
ness to be continually' applying to the subjects 
under debate. 

For these reasons, it is dear, that the elo* 
quence of the Bar is of a miich more limited^ iliore 
sober and chastened kind^ than that of popular , 
assemblies; and, for similar reasons, we must be- 
ware of considering even the Judicial orations of 
Cicero or Demosthenes as exact models of the 
manner of speakings which is adapted to the pre- 
sent state of the Bar. It is necessary to warn 
young lawyers of this; because, though these were 
pleadings spoken in civil or criminal causes, yet, 
in fact, the nature of the Bar anciently, both in 
Greece and Rome, allowed a much nearer ap- 
proach to popular eloquence, than what it now 
does* This was owing chiefly to two causes. 

First, Because in the ancient judicial orationH, 
strict law was much less an object of attention 
than it is become among us. In the days of De- 
iposthenes and Cicero, the municipal statutes 
were few, simple, and general; and the decision 
of causes was trusted, in a great measure, to the 
equity and common sense of the judges. ' Elo- 
quence, much more than jurisprudence, was the 
study of those who were to plead causes. Cicero 
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somewhere says, that three months study was suf- 
ficient to make any man a complete CtTilian ; Bay» . 
it was thought that one might be a good pleader 
at the B$ar, who had never studied law at all. For 
there were among the Romans a set of men called 
Pragmatidy whose office it was to give the orator 
all the law knowledge which ttie cause he was to 
plead required, and which he put into that popu- 
lar ferm> and dressed up with those flours of 
eloquence, that were best fitted for influoicingthe 
judges before whom he spoke. 

We may observe next, that the civil and cri- 
minal judges, both in Greece and Rome, were 
commonly much more numerous than they are 
with lis, and foniued a sort of popular assembly. 
The renowned tribunal of the Areopagus at Athens 
consisted of fifty judges at the least *. Some make 
it to consist of a great many more/ When So- 
crates was condemned, by what court it is uncer- 
tain, we are informed that no fewer than 280 vot- 
ed against him. In Rome, the Praetor, who was 
the proper judge both in civil and criminal causes, 
named for every cause of moment, the Judices 
Sekctiy as they were called, who were always 
numerous, and had the office and power of both 
judge and jury. In the famous cause of Milo, 
Cicero spoke to fifty-one Judices Selectiy and so 



♦ Vide Potter, Antiq. vol. i. p. 102. 
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had th^ ^vantage of addressing his whole plead- 
ing, not to OQ^ or a few learned judges of the point 
of law, as is the ease with us, but to an asseiphly 
of Homan citizens. Hence all those arts of po- 
pular eloquence, which we find the Roman orator 
so frequently employing, and probably with much 
success. Hence tears and commiseration are so 
often made use ol asi the instrumenst of gaining a 
caui^. Hence certain practices, which would be 
reckoned theatrical among us, were common at 
the Roman Bar; such as introducing not only the 
accused person dresised in deep mourning, but pre- 
siting to the judges his family, and his young 
children., endeavouring to move them by their 
cries and tearsi. 

For these reasons, on account of the wide dif- 
ference hetween the ancient and modern state of 
the Bar, to which we may add also the difference 
in the turn of ancient and modern eloquence, 
which I formerly took notice of, too strict an imi- 
tation of Cicero's manner of pleading would now 
be extremely injudicious. To great advantage he 
may still be studied by every speaker at the Bar. 
In the address with which he opens his subject, 
and the insinuation he employs for gaining th^ 
favour of the judges; in the distinct arrangement 
of his facts ; in the gracefulness of his narration ; 
in the conduct and exposition of his arguments, 
he may and he ought to be imitated. A higher 
pattern cannot be set before us; but one who 
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should imitate him also in his exaggeration' and 
amplifications, in his diffuse and pompous decla- 
mation^ and in his attempts to raise passion, would 
now make himself almost as ridiculous at the Bary 
as if he should appear there in the Toga of a Ro^ 
man lawyer. 

Before I descend tomwe particular dhrections 
concerning the eloquence of the Bar, I must be 
allowed to take notice, that the foundation of a 
lawyer's reputation and success must always be 
laid in a profound knowledge of his own profes- 
sion. Nothing is of such consequence to him, or 
deserves more his deep and serious study. For 
whatever his abilities as a speaker, may be, if his 
knowledge of the law be reckoned superficial, few 
will chuse to commit their cause to him. Besides 
previous study, and a proper stock of knowledge 
attained, another thing highly materia? to the suc« 
ce^s of every pleader^ is a diligent and painful at- 
tention to every cause with which he is entrusted, 
so as to be thoroughly master of all the facts dnd 
circumstances relating to it. On this the ancient 
rhetoricians insist with great earnestness, and just- 
ly represent it as a necessary basis to all the elo* 
quence that can be exerted in pleading. Cicero 
tells us (under the character of Antonius, in the 
second book De Oratore), that he always conver- 
sed at full length with every client who came to 
consult him ; that he took care there should be 
no witness to their conversation, in order that his 
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client might explain himself more freely ; that he 
was wont to start every objection, and to plead 
the dause of the adverse party with him, that he 
might come at the whole truth, and, be fully pre- 
pared on every point of the business ; and that, 
after the client had retired, he used to balance all 
the facts with himself, under three different cha^ 
racters, his own, that of the judge, and that 
of the advocate on the opposite side. He cen- 
sures very severely those of the profession who de- 
clined taking so much trouble ; taxing them not 
only with shameful negligence, but with dis- 
honesty and breach of trust*. To the same pur- 
pose Quinctilian, in the eighth chapter of his last 
book, delivers a great many excellent rules con- 
cerning all the methods which a lawyer should 
employ for attaining the most thorough know- 
ledge of the cause he is to plead; again and again 
recommending patience and attention in conver- 
sation with clients, and observing very sensibly, 
** Non tam obest audire supervacua, quam igno- 

* " Equidem soleo dare operam, ut de sua quisque re me Ipse 
** doceat; et nequis alius adsit, quo libenus loquatur; et agere 
*' adversarii causam, ut ille agat suam ; et quicquid de sua re cogi- 
'' taret^ in medium proferat. Itaque cilm ille decessit> tres per- 
*' sonas unus sustineo, summi animi equitate ; meam, adversarii, 
" judicis. — NonnuUi dum operam suam multam existimari to- 
'* lunt, ut toto foro volitare, et accausa ad causam ire videantur, 
^' causas dicunt incognitas. In quo est ilia quidem magna ofien- 
" sio, vel negligentiae sasceptis rebus, vel periidise receptis ; sed 
'' etiam ilia, major opinione, quod nemo potest de «a re quam non 
*' novit, non turpissimd dicere." 
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*^ rare neeessaria. Frequenter enim at vulnus, et 
^ remedium, in iis orator inveniet quas litigatori 
'^ in neutram partem, habere momentum vide- 
" bantur*." 

Supposing an advocate to be thus prepared, 
with all the knowledge which the study of the 
law in general) and of that cause which he is to 
plead iji particular, can furnish hiiPt I must next 
observe, that eloquence in pleading is of the high* 
est moment for giving support to a cause. It were 
altogether wrong to infer, that because the ancient 
popular and vehement manner of pleading is now 
in a great measure superseded, there is, theK^fOre, 
HO room for eloquence at the Bar, and that th^ 
study of it is become superfluous. Though the 
manner of speaking be changed, yet still there is 
a right and a proper manner, which deserves to be 
studied as nuich as ever. Perhaps there is no scene 
of public speaking where eloquence is more neces- 
sary. For> on other occasions, the sulgect on 
which men speak in public, is frequently sufficient, 
by itself, to interest the hearers. But the dryness 
and siibtility of the subjects generally agitated at 
the Bar, require, more than any other, a certain 



* ** To listen to something that is superfluoiis can do no hurt; 
*' whereas to be ignorant of something that .is naaterial, may be 
'* highly prejudicial' The advocate will frequently discover the 
** weak side of a cau6e> and. learn, at the same time, what is the 
** proper, defence, from circnmstaiiices whicb, to the pajrty hiinsell^ 
•* appeared to be of little or no moment.*' 
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kind of eloqaence in order to command attention; 
in' order to give proper weight to the arguments , 
that are employed, and to prevent any thing which 
the pleader advances from passing unregarded. 
The effect of good speaking is always very great. 
There is as much difference ift the impression made 
upon i?he hearers, hy a cold, dry, and' confused 
speaker, and that made by one who pleads the 
same cause with elegance, order, and strength, as 
there is between our Conception of an object, when 
it is presented to us in a dim light, and when we 
behoM it in a full and clear one. 

It is no small encouragement to eloquence at 
the bar, that of all liberal professions, none gives 
fairer play to genius and abilities than that of the 
advocate. He is less exposed than some others^ 
to suffer by the arts of rivalry, by popular preju* 
dices, or secret intrigues. He is sure of coming 
forward according to his merit ; for he stands forth 
every day to view ; he enters the list boldly with 
his competitors; every appearance which be makes 
is an appeal to the public ; whose decision seldom 
fails of being just, because it is impartial. Inter- 
est and friends may set forward a young pleader 
with peculiar advantages beyond others, at the 
beginning; but they can do no more than open 
the field to him. A reputation resting on these 
assistances will soon fall. Spectators remark, 
judges decide, parties watch ; and to him will the 
multitude of clients liever fail to resort, who gives 
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the most aipproved specimens of his knowledge^ 
eloquence, and industry. 

It must be larid down for a first principle, that 
the eloquence suited to the Bar, whether in speak- 
ing, or in writing l^w papers, is of the calm and 
temperate kind, and connected with close reason- 
ing. Sometimes a little play may be allowed to 
the imagination, in order to enliven a dry subject, 
and to give relief to the fatigue of attention ; but 
this liberty must be taken with a sparing hand. 
For a florid style, and a spa^rkling manner, never * 
fail to make the speaker be heard with a jealous 
ear by the judge. They detract from his weight, 
and always produce a suspicion of bis failing in 
soundness and strength of argument. It is puri- 
ty and neatness of expression which is chiefly to 
be studied; a style perspicuous and proper, which 
shall not be needlessly overcharged with the pe- 
dantry of law terms, and wbere^ at the same time, 
no affectation shall s^ppear of avoiding these, 
when they are suitable"an4 necessary. 

Verbosity is a common fault, of which the 
gentlemen of this profession are accused ; and in- 
to which the habit of speaking and writing so 
hastily, and with so little preparation, as they are 
often obliged to do, almost unavoidably betrays 
them. It cannot, therefore, be too much recoi^ar 
mended to those who are beginning to practise at 
the Bar, that they should early study to guan} 
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against this^ while as yet they have full leisure 
for preparation. Let them form themselves, es- 
pecially in the papers which they write, to the 
hahit of a strong and a correct style ; which ex- 
presses the. same thing much better in a few words, 
than is done by the accumulation of intricate and 
endless periods. If this habit be once acquired, 
it will become natural to them afterwards, when 
the multiplicity of business shall force them to 
compose in a niore precipitant manner. Where- 
as, if the practice of a loose and negligent stylci 
has been suffered to become familiar, it will not 
be in their power, even upon occasions when they 
wish to make an unusual effort, to express them* 
selves with energy and grace. 

Distinctness is a capital property in speaking 
/Bit the Bar. This should be shewn chiefly in Wo 
things: first, in stating the question ; in shewing 
clearly what is the point in debate ; what we ad- 
mits what we deny; and where the line of division 
begins between us and the adverse party. Next, 
it should be shewn in the order and arrangement 
of all the parts of the pleading. In every sort of 
oration, a clear method is of the utmost conse- 
quence; but in those embroiled and difficult cases 
which belong to the Bar, it is almost all in all. 
Too much pains, therefore, cannot be taken in 
previously studying the plan and method. If 
there be indistinctness and disorder there, we can 
have no success in convincing; we leqive tlie whole 
cause in darkness. 
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With respect to the 'conduct of narration aiid 
argumentation, I shall hereafter make several r^ 
marks, when I come to treat of the Component 
parts of a regular oration. I shall at present only 
obserre, t*hat the narration of facts at *he Bar» 
should always be as concise «s the nalore of 
them will ftdfnit. Facts are always of the greatest 
consequence to be remembered daring the eonrse 
t>f tlie pleading; but if the pleader be tedidtiS in 
bis manner of relating Ihetn, and needlessly cir*^ 
tnimstltntiaU he lays too greAt a \ettd upon tiie 
memory. Whereas, by catting of? A\\ supeffluotls 
drcumsliances in his recital, he adds strength to 
the material facts: he both gives a dearer view ef 
what he relates, and makes the impression of it 
more lasting. In argumentation, again, I would 
incline to give scope to a more diffuse manner at 
ttie Bar, than on somfe other occasions: JFor, ift 
})ropu}ar assemblies, where the subfect of debate is 
nften a plain qnestic/n, arguments, taken froni 
known topics, gain Strength by their ConoisenesSw 
But the obscurity of law points frequently requires 
the arguments to be spread out, and placed in dif- 
ferent lights, in order to be fully apprehended. 

When the pleader comes to reftite the argu- 
ments employed by his adversary, he should be on 
his guard not to do them injustice, by disgnislng, 
or placing them in a false light. The deceit is 
soon discovered : it will not fail of being exposed; 
and tends to impress the judge and the hearers 
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with distrust of the speaker, as one who either 
wants discernment to perceive, or wants fairness 
to admit, the strength qf the reasoning on the other 
side. WhereaSi when they see that he states, 
with accuracy and candour, the arguments which 
have been used agaijist him, before he proceeds to 
combat them^ a strong prejudice is created in his 
favour. They are naturally led to think, that he 
has a clear and full conception of all that can be 
said on both sides of the argument ; that he has 
entire confidence in the goodness of bis own cause; 
and does not attempt to support it by any artifice 
or concealment The judge is thereby inclined to 
receive, much more readily, the impressions which 
are given him by a speaker, who appears both so 
fair and so penetrating. There is no part of the 
discourse, in which the orator has greater oppor- 
tunity of showing a masterly address, than when 
he sets himself to represent the reasoniugs of hi& 
antagonists, in order to refute them. 

Wit may sometimes be of service at the bar» 
especially in a lively reply, by which we may throw 
ridicule on something that has been said on the 
other side. But though the reputation of wit be 
dazzling to a young pleader, I would never advise 
him to rest his strength upon this talent. It is not 
his business to make an audience laugh, but to 
convince the judge; and seldom or never did any 
one rise to eminence in his profession, by being a 
witty lawyer, - 

VOL. U. S 
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- A PROBER <?egr€ie of warmth m pleading a cause 
is always of use. Though, in speakmg to a mul- 
litudte,greirt€ftv<^hemfeh^fe be natural; yet, in ad- 
di-es^iig Ourselves even to a single man, the warmth 
ifhit^h arises ¥f bin s^k)usnessaftd'eaTn,e^i»^s,ison€ 
bfthemo^t pov^^rful ineans of pepsuading him. 
Ah Ativocate per^6nfet<3s ^his client^ he has taken 
upon him the tvhoie cliiafge of his interests; he 
stiinds in his pkc6. It is itaproper, thereforej and 
h9s a bad effe<5t upon ttie daiise, if he appears indif- 
fer^t and unmoved; and few dlients will be fond 
of ^trusting tb^ir interests in the hands of a cold 
jspeaker. 

^ A*r the sa'fti^ time, be miist beware of prosti- 
ttrting hisefeii*rt6^^^5i5 afed sensibility so much as to 
enter With equal warmth into every cause that is 
committed t6 him, tvhether ft can be sufpposed 
really to excite his zeal or hot. There is a dignity 
of character, which it is of the utmost importance 
for every one in this profession to support. For it 
miist- "hievev he forgotten, tlwrt 'thei^ is no instru- 
fin^rft of perSii^asion more po>verful, thah an opinion 
^pfobity and^ honour in Vhe person who under- 
takes to pen^uad^ *• It is scarcely possible for any 
liearer to separate altogether the impression made 
by the ehai%cter 6f bim that speaks, from the things 

* "Plurimum ad omnia momenti est in hoc positura, si vir 
. " bonus cxeditur. Sic enim contingit, ut non studium advocati, 
*' rideatur afFerre, sed pene testis fidem. 

QuiNCT. L. iv. C. i. 
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, that he saySi Howtvw secretly and iiDpereepiibly, 
it will be always lencUng its weight to one side or 
other; either detracting fronts or adding to» the 
authority and influence of his speech. This opi- 
nion of honour and probity must therefore be 
carefully preserved, both by some degree of deli- 
cacy in the choice of causes, and by the manner 
of conducting them; And though, perha|»s, the 
nature of the profession may render it extremely 
difficult to carry this delicacy its irtmost length, 
yet there are atteations to this paint, which, as 
every gc^d map for virtue's ^ake, so ei^ery f^udeat 
«ian forreptutatiodft'eBake, will find to be n^c^ary. 
He will always decline eikibarking in cause;s that 
we ddious and maaiferitty unjust; and, when he 
supports a doubtful ^caase, he will lay the chiief 
stress upon such arguments as aj^pqar to his own 
judgment the most tenable^ reserying his ;beal ^d 
his indignation for liases where injustice and ini- 
quity are flagrant But of tlie personal qjialities 
and virtues requisite ii;v. public speaker,. I shall 
afterwards have occasion to discourse. 

These are the chief directions which have oc- 
curred to me concerning the peculiar strain of 
speaking at the bar. In order to illustrate the 
subject farther, I shall give a short analysis of one 
of Cicero's pleadings, or judicial orations^ I have 
chosen that, pro Cluentio. The celebrated one, pro 
Milane, is more laboured a^d showy ; but it is too 
declamatory. That, pro Cluentio^ comes nearer 
the strain of a modern pleading ; and though it 
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has the disadvantage of being very long, and com^ 
plicated tgo in the subject, yet it is one of the 
most chaste, correct, and forcible of all Cicero's 
judicial orations, and well deserves attention for 
its conducts * . 

AviTOS ClOenTIUS, a Roman knight of 6plei> 
did family and fortunes, had accused his stepfather 
Oppianicus of an attempt to poison him. He 
prevailed in the prosecution ; Oppianicus was con^ 
demned and banished. But as rumours arose of 
the judges having been corrupted by money in this 
cause, liiese gave occasion to much popular cla- 
mour, and had throven a heavy odium on Cluentius. 
Eight years afterwards Oppianicus died. An ac* 
cusation was brought against Giuentius of having 
poisoned him, together with a charge also of hav- 
ing bribed the judges in the former trial to con- 
demn him. In this action Cicero defends him. 
The accusers were Sassia, the mother of CluentiuSj 
and widow of Oppianicus, and young Oppianicus^ 
the son. Q. Naso, the Prsetori was judge^ toge- 
ther with a considerable number of Indices Selecti. 

The introduction of the oration is simple and 
proper, taking from no common-place topic> but 
from the nature of the cause. It begins with 
taking notice, that the whole oration of the accu- 
ser was divided into two parts*. These two parts 
I — • - ^ - - - > - ■ . • .-. , 

* '* Animadrerte^ jadices^ omnem accasatoris orationem in daas 
" divisam esse partes; qaarom altera mihi niti et magpopere co&« 
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were, the charge of having poisoned Oppianicu^^ 
on which the accuser, conscious of having no proof, 
did not lay the stress of his cause; but rested it 
chiefly on the other charge of formerly corrupting 
the judges, which was capital in certain cases by 
the Roman law. Cicero purposes to follow him in , 
this method, and to applyhimself chiefly to the 
Tindication of \^\s client from the latter charge. 
He makes several proper observations on the dan- 
ger of judges suffering themselves to be swayed by 
a popular cry, which often is raised i>y faction, 
and directed against the innocent. He acknow- 
ledges that Cluentius had suffered much and long 
by reproach, on account of what had passed at 
the former trial; but begs only a patient and atr 
tentive bearing, and assures the judges, that he 
will state every thing relating to that matter so 
fairly and so clearly, as shall give them entire 
satisfaction. A great appearance of candour reigns 
throughout this introduction. 

The crimes with which Cluentius was charged, 
were heinous. A mother accusing her son, and 
accusing him of such actions, as having first bribed 



" fidere videbatur, iovidii jam inveterate judicii Juniani, altera 
^' tantummodo consuetudinis causi^ timidS et diffidenter attingere 
'.' rationeni veneficii criminum ; qui de re lege est hsec questio 
" constituta. Itaque mibi certum est banc eandem distributionem 
'' invidise et criminum sic in defensione servare^ ut omnes intelli- 
*' gant» nihil me aec subterfugere voluisse retipendo, qecobscur^re 
/' dicendo.'' 
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judges to condemn her husband, and having after- 
wardsi poisoned him, were oircumstances that na- 
turally raised strong prejudices against Cicero's 
client. The first step, therefore, necessary for 
the orfttor, was to remove these prejudices; by 
showi^ig what sort of persons Cluentius's mother, 
ftud h^r husband Oppianicus were ; and thereby 
turning the edge of public indignation against 
them. The nature oi the cause rendered this plan 
altogether proper, and in similar situations it is fit 
to be imitMed. He executes his plan with much 
eloquence and force ; aiid, in doing it, lays opeii 
such, a scene of infamy tind complicated guilt, as 
gives a shocking picture of the manners of that 
age 5 4nd such as would seem incredible, did not 
Cicero refer to the proof that was taken in th^ 
former trial, of the facts which he alledges^ 

Sassia, the mother, appears to have been alto- 
gether of an abandoned character. Soon after the 
death of her first husband, the father of Cluentius, 
she fell in love with Aurius Melinus, a young 
Inan of illustrious birth and great fortune, who 
was married to her owii daughter. She prevailed 
with him to divorce her daughter, and then she 
married him herself*. This Melinus being after- 



* '* Lectum ilium genialem quctn biennio ante fili« suae nubenti 
♦^ straverat, in eadiem domp sibi omari et sterni, expulsal atque 
*' exturbati filia, jiibet. Nubit genero socras, nullis ar.spicibus 
♦' funestis omnibus omnium, O mi^lieris scelus incredibile. 
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wards by the means of Oppianicus, involved ifi 
Sylla's prpscription^ and put to death ; and 3a^$ia 
being left, for the second time, a wic|ow, and in 9, 
very opalent situation, Oppianicus himself ma<je 
his addresses to her. She, not startled at the ioa- 
pudence of the p];Qposal, nor at the thoughts of 
marrying one, whose hands had been ipibrued in 
her forager busb^,nd's blood, objected oply, as 
Cicero says, to Oppianicus having two sons by his 
present wife. Oppianicus removed the objection, 
by having his sons privately dispatched 3 and then 
divorcing his wife, the infamous match was con- 
cluded between hinji and Sassia. Thes^ flagrant 
deeds are painted, as we may well believe, with 
the highest colours of Cicero's eloquence, which 
here has a very proper field. Cluentius, as a maa 
of honour, could no longer live on any tolerable 
tern)3 with a woman> a mother only in ^he name;, 
who had loaded herself and all her family with so 
much dishonpur ; and hence the feud which had 
ever since subsisted between them, and had iur 
volved her ur^fortun^^te son in so much trouble and 



'' Be praeter banc unam, ^ in omni vita inauditum ! O audaciam 
** singularem ! |ion timaiss«« si minus vim deornm« hominum^o^ 
^' famanij at illam ipsam noptem, fificeaque illas Duptiale9? noa 
^' limen cubiculi ? non cubile filise ? non parietes denique ipsos 
^' superiorum testes nuptiarum ? perfregit ac prostravit omnia 
" cupiditate & furore? vicit pudorem libido; timorem audacia; 
^^ nitionem amentia." This warmth of Cicero's eloquence, 
which this passage beautifbUy exemplifiesj is here fully justifir^ 
by the subjiect. 
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persecution. As for Oppianieus, Cicero gives a- 
sort of history of his life, and a fall detail of his 
crimes ; and by what he relates^ Oppianicus ap- 
pears to haye been a man daring, fierce, and cruel^ 
insatiable in avarice and ambition ; trained and 
hardened in all the crimes which those turbulent 
times of Marius and Sylla's proscriptions produced ; 
*' Such a man," says our orator, " as, in place of 
" being surprised that he was condemned, you 
*' ought rather to wonder t)iat he bad escaped sd 
'• long" 

And now, having prepared the way by all this 
narration, which is clear and elegant, he enters on 
the history of that famous trial in which his client 
w^ charged with corrupting the judges. Both 
Cluentius and Oppianicus were of the city Lari- 
num. In a public contest about the rights of the 
freemen of that cit^, they had taken opposite 
sides, which f^mbittered the misunderstanding al- 
ready ^bsist;ing between theip. Sassia, now the wife 
of Oppianicus, pushed him on to the destruction of 
her son, whom she had Jong hated, as one who was 
conscious of her crimes; and as Cluentius was 
known to have made no will, they expected, upon 
his death, to succeed to his fortune. The plan 
was formed, therefore, to dispatch him by poison ; 
which, considering their former conduct, is no in- 
credible part of the story. Cluentius was at that 
time indisposed: the s^rvaQt of his physician was 
to be bribed to give him poison, and one Fabricius, 
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an intimate friend of Oppianicus, was employed in 
the negotiation. The servant having made the 
discover}'-, Cluentius first prosecuted Scamander, a 
freedman of Fabricius, in whose custody the poison 
was found ; and afterwards Fabricius, for this at* 
tempt upon his life. He prevailed in both ac- 
tions: and both th^se persons were condemned 
by the voices, almost unanimous, of the judges. 

Of both these prejudicial as our q.uthor calls 
them, or previous trials, he gives a very particular 
account; and rests upon them a great part of his 
argument, as, in neither of them, there was the 
least charge or suspicion of any attempt to cor- 
rupt the judges. But in both these trials, Oppia- 
nicus was pointed at plainly ; in both, Scamander 
and Fabricius were prosecuted as* only the instru* 
ments and ministers of his cruel designs. As a 
natural consequence, therefore, Cluentius imme> 
diately afterwards raised a third prosecution, 
against Oppianicus himself, the contriver and 
author of the whole. It was in this prosecution, 
that money was said to have been given to the 
judges ; all Rome was filled with tfie report of it, 
and the alarm loudly raised, that no man's life or 
liberty was safe, if such dangerous practices were 
not checked. By the following arguments, Cicero 
' defends his client against this heavy charge of th^ 
Crimen corrupti Judicii,^ 

He reasons first, that there was not the least 
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reason to suspect it; seeing, the condemnation of 
Oppiinicus w^sa direct and necessary consequence 
of the judgments given against Scauiander and Fa- 
briqius in the two former trials ; trials, that wer^ 
fair ^nd uncojrupted* to the gatisfaction: of the 
whoje world. Yet by these, the road was laid 
clearly open to the detection of Oppianicu^'s guilt 
His instruments and ministers being once con- 
demned, and by the very same judges too, nothing 
could be more absurd thdn to raise a cry about an 
innocent person being circumvented by bribery, 
when it was evident, on the contrary, that a guil- 
ty person was now brought into judgment, under 
such circumstances, that unless the judges were 
aJtogether inconsistent with themselves, it was 
impossible for him to be acquitted. 

He reasons next, that, if in this trial there were 
any corruption of the judges by money, it was 
infinitely more probable, that corruption should 
have proceeded from Oppianicus than from Clucn- 
tius. For, setting aside the difference of character 
between the two men, the one fair, the other flagi- 
tious; what motive had Cluentius to try so odious 
and dangerous an experiment, as that of bribing 
judges ? Was it not much more likely that he 
should have had recourse to this last remedy, who 
saw and knew himself and his Cause to be in the 
utmost danger; than the other, who had a cause 
clear in itself, and of the issue of which, inconse-^ 
quence of the two previous sentences given by 
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the same judges, he had full reason to be confi- 
dent? Was it not much more likelv, that he should 
bribe, who had every thing to fear; whose life and 
liberty, and fortune were at stake; than he who 
had already prevailed in a material part of his 
charge, and who had no further interest in the is- 
sue of the prosecution, tlian as justice was con- 
cerned ? 

In the third place, he asserts it as a certain fact, 
that Oppianicus did attempt to bribe the judges; 
that the corruption in this trial, so much com- 
plained of, was employed, not by Cluentius, but 
against him. He calls on Titus Attius, the orator 
on the opposite side; he challenges him to deny, if 
he can, or if he dare, th^i Stalenus, one of the 
thirty-two Indices Selecti, did receive money from 
Oppianicus; he names the sum that was given; he 
names the persons that were present, when, after 
the trial was over, Stalenus was obliged to refund 
the bribe. Xhis is a strong fact, and would seem 
quite decisive. But, unluckily, a very cross cir- 
cumstance occurs here. For this very Stalenus 
gave his voice to condemn Oppiaiiicus. For this 
strange incident Cicero accounts in the following 
manner: Stalenus, says he, known |;o be a worth- 
less man, and accustomed before to the like prac- 
tices, entered into a treaty with Oppianicus to 
bring him off, atnd demanded for that purpose a 
certain sum, which he undertook to distribute 
among a competent number of the other judges. 
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When he was once in possession of the money; 
when he found a greater treasure, than ever he 
had been master of, deposited in his empty and 
wretched habitation, he became very unwilling to 
part with any of it to his colleagues ; and bethought 
himself of some means by which he could contrive 
to keep it all to himself. The scheme which he 
devised for this purpose, was, to promote thecoor 
demnation, instead of the acquittal of Oppianicus ; 
as, from a condemned person, he did not appre- 
hend much danger of being called to account, or 
being obliged to make restitution. Instead, there- 
fore, of endeavouring to gain any of his colleagues, 
he irritated such as he had influence with against 
Oppianicus, by first promising them money in his , 
name, and afterwards telling them, that Opj^iani* 
cus had cheated him*. When sentence was to be 
pronounced, he had taken measures for being ab- 
sent himself; but being brought by Oppianicus's 
lawyers from another court, and obliged to give 



* ". Cam esset agens, sumptuosusj audax^ callidus, per&diosus, 
*' et cum domi suse, miserrimis in locis, et inanissimis, tantum 
" nummorum positum viderit, ad omnem malitiam et fraudem 
*' versare mentem suam ccepit, I)emne judicibus ? mihi igitur, 
*' ipsi praeter periculnm et infao|iam qiiid quseretur ? Siquis eun^ 
*' forte casus ex pericqlo eripuerit^ nonne rj^ddendum est ? praeci«> 
" pitantem igitur impellamus, inquit, et perditpm prosternamus. 
'* Capit hoc consilium et pecunian^ quibusdam judicibus levissi- 
'' mis polliceatur, deinde eam postea supprimat, ut quoniamgra- 
" res homines sui sponte severe judicatures putabat, ho8 qui le^ 
'* vioriBs era^t, <}estitijtiQne ifatos Oppianico recjderet," 
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his voice, he found it necessary to lead the way» 
in condemning the man whpse money he ha4 
taken, without fulfilling the bargain which he had 
made with him. 

By these plausible facts and reasonings, the cha- 
racter of Cluentius seems in a great measure clear^ 
ed; and> what Cicero chiefly intended, the odium 
thrown upon the adverse party. But a difficult 
part of the orator's business still remained. There 
were several subsequent decisions of 'the praetor, 
the censors, and the. senate, against the judges in 
this cause ; which all proceeded, or seemed tp pro- 
ceed, upon this ground of bribery and corruption i 
^ for it is plain the suspicion prevailed, that if Op- 
pianicus.had given money to Stalenus, Cluentius 
had out-bribed him. To all these decisions, how- 
ever, Cicero, replies with much distinctness and 
subtilty of argument; though it might be tedious 
to follow him through all his reasonings on these 
heads. He shows, that the facts were, at that time, 
very indistinctly known; that the decisions appeal* 
ed to were hastily given 5 that not one of them 
concluded directly against his client; and that, 
such as they were, they were entirely brought about 
by the inflammatory and factious harangues of 
Quinctius, the tribune of the people, who had been 
the agent and advocate of Oppianicus; and who, 
enraged at the defeat he had sustained, had em- 
ployed all bis tribunitial influence to raise a storm 
against the judged yvho condemned his client. 
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At length, Cicero comes to reason concerning 
the point of law. The Crimen Cormpti Juduni, or 
the bribing of judges, was capital. In the famous 
Lex Cornelia de Sicariisy was contained this clause 
(which we find still extant. Pandect lib. xlviii. tit. 
10. § 1.): ^^ Qui jadicem corruperit, vel corrum- 
" pendum cnraverit, hac lege teneatur." This 
clause, however, we learn from Cicero, was re* 
stricted to magistrates and senators ; and as Cluen-* 
tius was only of the equestrian order, he was not^ 
' even supposing him guilty, within the law. Of 
this Cicero avails himself doubly; and as he shows 
here the most masterly address, I shaH give a sum- 
mary of his pleading on this part of the cause; 
*^ You," says he, to the advocate for the proseca- 
tor, ** you, T. Attius, I know, had every where 
^* given it out, that I was to defend my client, 
" not from facts, not upon the footing of inno- 
** cence, but by taking advantage merely of the 
*^ law in his behalf. Have I done so? I appeal 
" to yourself. Have I sought to cover him be- 
" hind a legal defence only? On the contrary, 
** hav« I not pleaded his cause as if he had been 
" a senator, liable, by the Cornelian law,, to be 
" capitally convicted; and shown, that neither 
" proof nor probable presumption lies against his 
" innocence? In doing so, I must ^icquaint you, 
" that I have complied with the desire of Cluen- 
" tius himsetf. For when he first consulted me in 
*' this cause, and when T informed him tliat it was 
•* clear no action could be brought against him 
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** from the Cornelian law, he instantly besought 
** and obtested me, that I would not rest his de- 
" fence upon that ground ; saying, with tears in 
" his eyes> That his reputation was as dear to him 
*' as his life ; and that what he sought as an inno- 
" cent man, was not only to be absolved from any 
** penalty, but to be acquitted in the opinion of 
*f all his feiloiv-CitiieHS. 

** Hitherto, then> I have pleaded this cause 
** u|>on his plau. ♦ But my client must forgive me, 
" if now I shall plead it upon my ow«. For I 
'^ should be wanting to myself, and to that regard 
*• ^Vhich ^y character and station require me td 
** bear to the laws of the stiate, if I should allow 
** any persoti to be judged of toy a law which dees 
" not bind him. You, Attius, indeed, have told 
** us, thiat it was a scandal and reproach, that a 
^ Roman knight should be exempted from those 
" peiialties to which a senator, for corruptmg 
** judges, is liable. But I must tell you, thftt it 
" would be a much greater reproach, in a state 
" that is regulated by law, to depart from the law. 
*' What safety have any of us in our persons, what 
** security for our rights, if tl>e law shall be set 
*• afeide? By what title do yon, Q. Naso, sit in 
** that chair, and preside in this judgment? By 
" what right, T. Attius, do you accuse, or do I 
*' defend? Whence all the solemnity and pomp 
" of judges, and clerks, and officers, of which this 
** house is full ? Does not all proceed from tlie 
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*^ law, which regulates the wHole departments of 
'< the state; which, as a common bond, holds its 
« members together; and, like the soul within 
<^ the body, actuates and directs all the public 
"functions*? On what ground, then, dare you 
** speak lightly of the law, or move that, in a cri- 
<^ minal trial, judges should advance one step be* 
^. " yond what it permits them to go ? The wisdom 
^^ of our ancestors has found, that, as senators 
" and magistrates enjoy higher dignities, and 
<' greater advantages than other mepibers of the 
/' btate, the law should also, with regard to them, 
^^ be more strict, and the purity and uncorrupted- 
<* ness of their morals be guarded by more severe 
*^ sanctions. But if it be your pleasure that this 
^^ institution should be altered, if you wish to have- 
** the Cornelian law concerning bribery, extend* 
^^ ed to all ranks, then let us join, not in violating 

^ '* Ait Attias, indignum esse faciniis, si senator jadicia 
" quejoiquani circumveQerit, eura l^bus teoeri; si Eques Ro- 
^^ manus hoc idem fecerity eum noti teneri. Ut tibi concedam 
" hoc indignum esse, ta mihi concedas necess^ est multo esse in- 
" dignius, in ed civitate quae legibus contineatur, discedi a legi- 
" bus. Hoc nam vinculum est hujus dignitatis qua fruimur in 
'' republica. Hoc fundamentnm libertatis ; hie sons equiutis; 
" mens et animus, et consilium, et sententia civitatis pdsita ea( 
" in legibus. Ut corpora nostra sine mente, sic civitas sine 
«< lege, suis partibus^ ut nervis ac sangtiiue & membris, uti non 
*' potest. Legum niinistri, magistratus ; legum interpretes; 
«' judices ; legom denique ideirco omnes simus servi, ut liber 
'' esse possimus. Quid est, Q. Naso, cur tu in hoc loco sedeas V* 
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<^ the Idtw, but in ^p'o^itig to have this altera- 
*^ tiqn rtia:d6 by a hew hew: My client, Cluetitttts, 
** will btr the for&mo^t in this measure, who tidw, 
^' while the oM law subsists, rejected its defence, 
" and required his ca^u^e to be pliiaded, as if he 
^* had beto bound by it: But, though he wpuld 
*' not avatil himself 6f the law, you are bound 
" in justice n6t to strertth it beyond fts proper 
»' Itmitj^." 

StrcM is tht re^sortin^ tff Cicer* titi this heaii ; 
6h>iquent, surely, afid ^rong. As hfs manner is 
dhRfse, I hate ^eatly BCbridged it from the origi- 
n'al, but have endeavoured to retain its forcef. 

In the latter psirt 6f the oration, Cicefo treats 
of the other atc^i^ation fhat was brought against 
ClU^ntius, of having poisoned OppiaViicu^. t)n 
th^s, it apprears, his accusers themselves laid small 
stress; httving placed' their chief hope in orer- 
whehning Clueniiuisr with the odium 6f bribery in 
the ^former trial; and therefore, on this part of 
the cause, Cicero does not ^JtreM 4ong. He shows 
the improbability of the whole tale which they 
related cont^erning this pretended podiioning, and 
makes it appear to be altogether destitute of any 
shadow of proof. 

Nothing, therefore^femaimbutthe pcroratioti, 
or conclusion of the whole. In this, as indeed 
throughout the whole of this oratioQ, Cicerp is 

VOL. II. T 
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uncommonly chaste, and^ in the midst of much 
warmth andearnestnessy keeps clear of turgid de- 
cl^niation. The peroration turns on two paints 3 
the indignation which the character and eondtict of 
Sassia oughfr to "excite, and the compassion due to 
ason^ persecuted through his whole life by such a 
mother. He recapitulates the crimes of Sassia; 
her lewdness, her violation of every decorum, her 
incestuous marriages, her violence and cruelty; 
he places, in the most odious light, the eagerness 
and fury which she had shown in the suit she was 
carrying on against her son ; describes her journey 
from Larinum to Rome> with a train of attendant^, 
and a great store of money, that she might employ 
every method for circumventing and oppressing 
him in this triaj ; while, in the whole course of her 
journey, she was so detested, as to make a solitude 
wherever she lodged ; she was shunned and avoided 
by all; her company, and her very looks, were 
reckoned cpntagious ; the bouse was deemed pol- 
luted, which was entered into by so abandoned a 
woman *. To this he opposes the . character of 



* " Ciim appropitiqnare hujus judicium ei nuntiatum est, 
" confesKim hie advplavit ; ne aut accusatoribus diUgentia« aut 
'' pecunia testibus deessit ; aut ne forte mater hoc sibi optatissi- 
'^ mum spectaculum hujus sordium atque luctus, et tanti sq.ualoris 
*' amitteret. Jam vero quod iter Komam hujus mtilieris fuisse 
" existimatis ? Quod ego propter vicinitatem Aquinatium et 
*' VenafraDonim ex multis comperi : quo» cuncursus in his op- 
'* pidisP.Quantos et virorum et mylierura gemitus esse factos? 
*' Mulierem quandam Larino> atque illam usque a mari supers 
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Clueiitius, fair> unspotted, and respectable. H^ 
produces the testimonies of the magistrates of La- 
riniim in his favour, given in the most ample and 
honourable manner by a public decree, and sup- 
ported by a great concourse of the most noted in- 
habitants, who were now present, to second every 
thing that Cicero could say in favodr of Cluentius. 

" Wherefore, judges," he concludes, '^ if 
*^ you abominate crimes, stop the triumph of this 
'* impious woman, prevent this most unnatural 
^' mother from rejoicing in her son's blood. If 
" you love virtue and worth, relieve this unfor* 
'' tunate man, who, for so many years, has been 
'* exposed to most unjust reproach through the 
'^ calumnies raised against him by l^assia, Oppiani- 
<' cus, and all their adherents. Better far had it 
<' been for him to have ended his days at once by 
** the poison which Oppianicus had prepared for 
'^ him, than to have escaped those snares, if he 
** must still be oppressed by an odium which I 
** have shown to be so unjust. But iil you he 



'' Romam proficisci cam magno comitatu et pecunia^ quo faci'* 
'' lias circumvenire judicio capitisj atque opprimere filiam possit. 
*'*. Nemo erat illorum, poene dicam^ quia expiandam ilium lo^ 
** cum esse arbitraretur quacanque ilia iter fecissetj nemo^ 
*' quia terram ipsam ▼iolari^ qa« mater est omDium» vesttgiis 
'' consceleratae matris putaret. Itaque nullo in oppido con* 
" sistendi ei potestas fuit: nemo ex tot hospitibus inventus est 
*' qui nbn conta^fionem aspectiis fogeret/* 
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" trusts, in your clemeficy, and yotir equity, that 
" now, on a ifull and fair he^l^ing 6f his caus'6, yoii 
" wilj restore hini to hi^ hbnotr; ydU iviil rfestoi'e 
" him to his friends ahd Mbw-citl^ens of Whose 
" zeal and high estimatioh BF hitii yoii h'd\re seeh 
** such strong pfodfe; and Will sho^, by y'our de- 
*"^ cisioh, that thoiigh faction diid calumny may 
y reign for a while , in popular meetings and 
^* harangues, iti trial and judgitierit rdgarii is paid 
1^ tb'the truth billy/* 

I HXvE given Only a skelelbki of this oration o!f 
Cicero. What 1 haive ^riiiolpally atnied at, 'was 
to. show ill's (iisposltion anil m^ihbd; His iarran'ge- 
nient of facts, and the conduct ahd force of sobie 
of his trtain argum^htis. 'Sbt, ih oMer td hav6 a 
iull view of (he subject, anrfW the art with which 
the Orator manages it,'i-^(Coui^se ib\ist be had to the 
original. Few of CVc^ro*^ ihitions contain a 
greai^r variety of facts and a:rgiirtt'eh(ations, which 
fenders it difficult to dnalyse it fully, tint for this 
"reason I those ^ it, as aYl exceh^nV'ex'ample bf ma- 
njtging at the bar a complex and intricate cause; 
with order, elegance, and force. 
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LECTURE XXDf. 



EUlftUENCE O^ THE PULPIT. 

Before treating of t|ie structiirie and component 
parts of a regul£fr oratipn, I purposed n^akiiig 
some observations on the peculiar strain, the distin- 
guishing characters, of each of the three great kinds 
of public speaking. I have already treated of the 
plqquenpe of popular assemblies, and of the elo- 
quepce of the bar. The subject which remains 
for this Lecture is, the strain and spirit of that 
eloquence which is suited to the pulpit. 

JLet us begin with considering the advantages 
and disadvantage?, which belong to this field of 
public speaking.' The pulpit has plainly several 
advantages peculiar to itself. The dignity and im^^ 
portance of its subjects must be acknowledged su* 
pef^or to any other. They are such as ought to 
interest every one, and can be brought home to 
every man's heart; and such as admit, at the sajne 
time, both the highest embellishment in describing, 
and thie greatest vehemence and warmth in enforc* 
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jng them. The preacher has also great advan- 
tages in treating his subjects. He speaks not to 
one or a few judges, but to a large assembly. He 
is secure frpn^ all interrpption. I|e is obliged to 
no replies, or extemporaneous efiforts. He chuses 
his theme at lieisure; ^qd cbmes to the public with 
all the assistance whiph the most accurate preme- 
ditation can give him. 

But, together with these advantages, there are 
also peculiar difficulties that attend the eloquence 
of the pulpit. Xhp preacher, it is true, has iio 
trouble in contending with an adversary; but then, 
debate and contention enliven genius, and procure 
attention. The pulpit orator is, perhaps, in tpo 
quiet possessipn pf his field. His subjects of dis- 
course are, in theipselyes, noble an^ important, but 
they are subjects trite and familiar. They have 
for ages employed so many speakers, and so many 
pens; the public ear is so much accustomed to 
tfiem, that it requires more than an ordinary 
power of genius to fix attention. Nothing within 
the reach of art is more difficult, than to bestow 
on what is common, the grace of novelty. No 
sort of composition whatever is such a trial of 
skill, as where the nieritofit lies wholly in the 
execution; not in givifig any information that is 
riew, not \n convincing men of what they did not 
believe; but jn c|ressing truths which they knew, 
and of which they were before ooi^vipced, in such 
colours as may most forcibly affect, their imagina- 
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tipn and heart*. It is to be considered too, that 
the subject of the preacher generally confines him 
to abstract qualities, to Virtues and vices; whereas, 
that of other popular speakers leads them to treat 
of persons ; which is a subject that commonly 
interests the hearers more, and takes faster hold of 
the imaginatioii. The preacher's business is solely 
to make you detest the crime. The pleader's, to 
make you detest the criminal. He describes a liv- 
ing person; and with more facility rpuses your in- 



♦ What I have said on this subject, coincides very much with 
the observations made by the famous Mt Brayere, in his Masurs 
de Swk, when he is comparing the eloquence of the pulpit to that 
of the bar. " UEIoquence de la chaire, en ce qui y entre d'hu- 
*' maih7& du talent de ?orateur, est cachee« connue" de peii de 
*' personnes, & d'une difficile execution. II faut marcher par des 
f* chemins b^ttus^ dire ce qui a &i€ dit, & ce qui I'ou prevoit que 
'* vous allez dire : les mati^res sont grandes^ roait usees ^ tri- 
*' viales; les principes surs^ mais dpnt Ip auditeurs penetrent les 
'' conclusions d'une seule yue ; il y entre des sujets qui sont ^ub- 
*' limfeSy mais oui peut traiter le sublime ? — Le Predicat|eur p'est 
" point soutenu comme I'ayocat par des faits toujours notfveaux, 
*' par dp differens even6mens, par des avantures inouies; il ne 
'^ s'exerce point sur les questions doutpqses ; il ne fait point valolr 
*' les violentc^s 4;onjectureSj, & les presomptions ; toutes choses^ 
** neani^ioins,' qui 61event le genie, lui donnent de la force, & de 
" I'etendue, & qui contraignent bien moins I'eloquence, qu'elles 
''. ne le fixent, & le dirigent. ,11 doit, au contraire, tirer son dis- 
" cpurs d'une source commune, & au tout le monde puise ; & s'il 
" s'ecarte de ces lieux communs, il n'est plus populaire ; il est ab- 
" strait ou declamaleur." — The inference which he draws fron^ 
these reflections is very just — '* II est plus aise de precher que d^i 
^* plaider ; mais plus difficile de bien prftcherque de bien plaider.'J 
JLes Characteres, ou Mo&urs de ce Siecle, p. 6oi. 
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digp^^JiO* Projw thes^ cw$f^j^ it eofp^s fp pg^, 
that tl^QggJi yvje ^ye ^ great iijiBfil^er qf mod^rajej^f 
^ood picgach^r^, iy/5^l>av«,;|igtwever, sqie^n ijfi^t^ ar^ 
sipgMlavl j( i^fpiiieaj. We ^r^ ptj|) faf fFpna p/er- 
fectfpft m );h^ f|rt 44 preacjjing; find perh;^ tbpr^ , 
^^ few \i^^^S^, i^ w^icfi it i$.^ox^ xUffici|It to e;^- 
eel ^. Thje oj^pu t, ljc}Wf¥fr; if pohil^ ^ worthy, 
iipoQ Jwaiiy ^cpopnts, of t|ei«y puf^n^ :^it)| ^^l. 

It ppay pppjjape opqur to sproe, tj^gt pr^9X5bi»g 
is no proper subject of the art of eloquence. This 
it" niajr be said, belongs only to human studies 
di>d jqy^ntiojis: Imt th,e trutbi^ pf religiort> with the 
gieUev ^myikity^M^^d^e less fixture of lurt they 
are set fofth, are likely to prove the more success- 



■»»■■■ , ■<■ ' V ■ ■! 



f \l^h2Li 1 say iiere,' and ip other passages, of our being fer 
from perfection in the art of preaching, and of there being few 
who are singularly Eminent in it, is to be always understood as re- 
ferring to an ideal view of the perfection pf this art, which none, 
perhaps, since tj^e days of tli6 "Apostles, ever did, or ever will, 
reach. But in that degree of the eloquence of the pulpit, which 
promotes, in a considerable measure, the great end of edification, 
and gives a just title to high reputation and esteem, there are 
many who hold a very honourable rank. I agree entirely in 
opinion with a candid jud^e {Dr.' Canipbelt on Rhetoric, b. i. ch. 
ib.}, Who observes, that, considering how rare the talent of elo- 
quence is among men, ieind considering all the disadvantages under 
which preachers labour, particularly from the fretjiienf y of this 
exercise, joined with the other duties of their office, to which fix- 
ed pastors are obliged, there is Aior^ reason to wonder that we 
hear so many instructive, and even eloquent scrmoas, than that 
ire hear so few. , 
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fioi^ ThisobjjBC)laop)vouldb3^ye weight, if eloquence 
wef-^^ as tbj^ per^QS ifi^ho ma,ke $uch ^n objection 
opmmpuly.ta^e it to ba,.^i^ o^t/s^tatio^s ai)d deceit- 
ful ai:!, t^Q stij4y of woTids au4 of pl^a;isibility qji- 
ly^ jcaJiCftlatMto.jxlea?^, apd to tickle tbe eai\ 
But a^n^it thi$ idea of e^qHeni;0 1 I^aji^^ §^U along 
^uar4^ Tr^ ^loquei;^e ij* t^^e art pf placing 
trpth ijf the xxm% adv^^tjag^usi light fox convic- 
tion and pgr^i^op.. Thijs is n^hat eve^y good 
iqan .whx> pifeaiQt^e^ thf Gospel Qot qqly m^y, 
bui; opgbt ,'tQ have at heart It i^ fppst, ii^tixQ^t^- 
ly .ponp^t^ed witl^ the spppipfs o^ his i^jpistryj 
a^d were it qeed^ul, ^ f^$qrp4}y ^^ ^^ ^9Py to r^- 
s^ any fprtl^^r on this hj^, y^e inight refer to 
the 4iscourses of the Propt^ets and Apo6tlie$, as 
inp4^lf pf .^h^ mo^ si^bliipe arn^ per^iiasive elo- 
quence^ ^4^pt^ both tp the ^rnaginatiop and th§ 
p^saioi^ of men. 

Al!^ essential r^qui^ite^ in ofd^ tp preach well, 
is to )u|,ye a j^s|i; ^.tid, at the safl^e time, a fix^4 
and habitual vie^ of the fn4 pf preaching. For 
\^ no art can any man e^epijte well, whoji^s |iot 
a just idea of the end an^ object of thjat art. The 
end of all preaching is> to pers4]ade men to be- 
Gomp good. Every 'sermoo, therefore, should be 
a persufi^ive oration. Not but that the preacher 
is to instruct and to teach, to reason ^nd argue. 
All persuasion, ^ I showed foj^erjy, is to bq 
founded op conviction. T|ie understand i^g must 
always be applied to in tbe first place, ia order to 
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make a iastmg impression on thie heart ; and he 
who would work on men's passions, or influence 
their practice, without first giving them just priur 
cipies, and enlightening their minds, is no better 
than a mere declaimer. He may raise transient 
emotions, or kindle a passing ardour; but can pro- 
duce no s6lid or lasting effect. At the same time, 
it must be remembered, that all the preacher's in- 
structions are to be of the practical kind ; and that 
persuasion must ever be his ultimate object. It 
is not to discuss some abstruse point,' that be as- 
cends the pulpit. It is not to illustrate some me- 
taphysical truth, or to inform men of something 
which they never heard before ; but it is to make 
them better men; it is to give them, at once, clear 
views, apd persuasive impressions of teligious 
truth. The eloquence of the pulpit, then, must 
be popular eloquence. One of the first qualities 
of preaching is to be popular; not in the sense of 
accommodation to the humours and prejudices of 
the people (which tends only to make a preacher 
contemptible), but, in the true sense of the word, 
calculated to make impression on t^ie people; to 
strike and to seize their hearts. I scruple not 
therefore to assert, that the abstract and philoso- 
phical manner of preaching, however it may have 
sometimes been admired, is formed upon a very 
faulty idea, and deviates widely from the just plan 
of pulpit eloquence. Rational, indeed, a preacher 
ought always to be ; he must give his audience 
clear ideas on every subject, and entertain ihevo^ 
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with sense, not with sound; but to be an accurate 
reasoner will be small praise, if he be not a per- 
suasive speaker also. 

Now, if this be the proper idea of a sermon, a 
persuasive oration, one very material consequence 
follows, that the preacher himself, in order to be 
successful, must be a good man. In a preceding 
Lecture, I endeavoured to show, that on no sub- 
ject can any man be truly eloquent, who does not 
utter the " ver» voces ab imo pectore," who does 
not speak the language of his own conviction, and 
his own feelings. If this holds, as, in my opinion, 
it does in other kinds of public speaking, it certain-* 
ly holds in the highest degree in preaching. There, 
it is of the utmost consequence that the speaker 
firmly believe both the truth and the importance of 
those principles which he inculcates upon others; 
and, not only that he believe them speculatively, 
but have a lively and serious feeling of them. 
This will always give an earnestness and strength, 
a fervour of piety to his exhortations, superior in 
its effect^ to all the arts of studied eloquence; and, 
without it, the assistance of art will seldom be able 
to conceal the mere declaimer. A spirit of true 
piety would prove the most effectual guard against 
those errors which preachers are apt to commit. 
It would make their discourses solid, cogent, and 
useful : it would prevent those frivolous and osten- 
tatious harangues, which have no other aim than 
merely to make a parade of speech, or amuse an 
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tl^at pi|(5^ ofihaj^ilnial pie^y pn4; ^o^dpe^s, isrhi^h^ 
the perfection of pulpit eloquence . would require, 
and of uniting it with that thorough knowledge of 
)}ier]iKq(ld, ^n^ thqf^ other ^lei^ts fvl^ich^re r^i- 
s^l^ fpr ^j^ejKng ii} t^^ P^Ipit, w ppe pf the gyje^^ 
§^u^ ^jwhysio few 9,vn^e ^ very.l^igl^ ppiim^i^fi^ 
in tins ?pji^p. 

Xpe ci^jef cbaiF^ppstics of tljip (5|oquei)pe s»wtt 
§d tp tlv? pulpit, ^ ^iffijjgijisl^^^ (ro?n t^^ 9%r 
kinds of pHl?}i^ f&P^Vmg, appear jc^ nf^p to bg thf §^ 
lwQ,.g»vi^y ajiid warip|;b. Tlje s^rip^s u^fjiVF ^f 
the §^'i)j«gt^ feelpnging to t\\^ pijlpiit, requir^f 
gravity;, their, iHipiort;ai^ce to mis\j\k\n^f re<q[uirei? 
^v^rro.tb. . It j§ ffir/f99i beiijg eit^pr ea^ ox ponjr 
Impn to, wnite t^pse cjiaractef^ii ojF ^jftqtjeiicp;. .JJ^ 
gravjg, wbpn ijt i§ prpcjffmifi^t, h apf tp rf|q iptij 
^ dull umfonn spjpigoity. The lyaff?^, ]vhei^ it 
wa»t5 gravity, bpr^ers pp the thp?i;:ric^l ^u4^ighfi 
The ^.Dip.^ pf th|^ tviro anust be stuc^^ed by |tU 
preachers as pf tb? lat^ost 4pp):>sequeppey both ip 
|:he co][oposit]oa of their discourse^, ^^d iu t^eip 
inanq^r of 4elivefy. Qjravity a^d warmth apitec}^ 
fpr^i that character of preaching whic^ tb^ French 
C9;ll OnctiQn ; the afFec)ting, penjetr^i^g, iixtie;^p^|;;B^ 
manner, JiowiDg frpp> a ^rpng scAsibility pf KearJ^ 
in the preacher to the iipportan^e of those truths 
which he delivers, and an earnest desire tji^t they 
may make full impression on^ the hearts of his 
hearers. . . 
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JjEJct fb k just idea of the nature and object of 
pulpit elo<|tidtice, the point df greatest importance 
to a preacher, is a proper choi^cfe 6f the subjects on 
Which he pftedthes. To give rules for the choice 
Sf Subjects for iStstoolis, tyelbngs to thtenheblcgical 
more th^ti to trie? rhetorical chair; oiily in general; 
they Sho^iy be stfch as appfear to Ihfe preachfer t6 
be the ttiost trsefiil, atid the best accommotdUled 
to the drculfustances of his iudi^nce. No man 
can be tailed ^loqurtit, who speaks to an assem- 
bly Oh Subjects, or ih a sti^^ib; Which hone or few 
bf thfeih cOtriprehend. The trhtheahing applause 
Which Ihe Ighbrant give tb iVhat is above their 
fcapacity, cohinion sense arid bbtnmon probity 
must teach eVefy hiAn to rfespls'6. tJsefulness ahd 
thie' doquienie always go together; and no man 
c^n Ibhg h^ deputed a good ][)fe&ther who is not 
itckhowlefdg^d to bie ian useful ohe. 

The rhles which relate tof Che cbnduct of the 
Hiffefeht parts of a sermon, the in trbductrori, divi- 
sion, argument^-Uveatiti pathetic parts, I rfeserre 
fill I come to treat of the' conduct of a discourse 
In general; bht som6 rtil^s and observations, which 
reispect a serihon is a particular species of com- 
position, I shall n6w give, jlhd I hope they may 
be of sohie u^e: 

The iirst which I shali mehtion is, to att^hd to 
the unity of a sermon. Unity indeed is of great 
consequence in every composition ; but in other 
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discourses^ where the choice and direction of the 
subject are not left to the speaker, it may be less 
in his power to preserve it. In a sermon, it must 
be always the preacher's own fault if he transgress 
it. What I mean by uhirty is, that there shoold 
be some one main point to which the whole strain 
of the sermon should refer. It must not be a bun- 
dle of different subjects strung together, but one 
object must predominate throughout This rule 
is founded on what we call experience^ that the 
mind can fully attend only to one capital object 
at a time. By dividing, you always weaken the 
impression. Now this unity, without which no 
sermon can either have much beauty, or much 
force, does not require that there should be no di- 
visions or separate heads in the discourse, or that 
one single thought only should be, again and again, 
turned up to the hearers in different lights. It is 
not to be understood in so narrow a sense : it ad- 
mits of some variety ; it admits of under parts and 
appendages, provided always that so much union 
and connection be observed, as to make the whole 
concur in some one impression upon the mind 
I may employ, for instance, several different argu- 
ments to enforce the love of God ; I may also in- 
quire, perhaps, into the causes of the decay of this 
virtue ; still one great object is presented to the 
mind ; but if, because my text says, " He that 
" iove^h God, must love his brother also," I should, 
therefore, mingle in one. discourse arguments for 
the love of God and for the love of our neighbour. 
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I should offend unpardotiably against unity, and 
leave a very loose and confused impression on the 
hearers minds. 

In the second place, sermons arfe always the 
more striking, and commonly the more useful, the 
more precise and particular the subject of them is. 
This follows, in a great measure, from what I was 
just ndw illustrating. Though a general subject 
is capable of being conducted with a considerable 
degree of unity, yet that Unity can never be so 
complete as in a particular one* The impression 
made must always be more undeterminate; and 
the instruction conveyed, will, commonly too, be 
less direct and cpnvincing. General subjects, in* 
deed, such as the excellency of the pleasures of re- 
ligion, are often chosen ty young preachers, as 
the most showy, and the easiest to be handled; and, 
doubtless, general view^.of religion are not to be 
neglected, as on several occasions they have great 
propriety. But these are not the subjects most fa- 
vourable for producing the high effects of preach- 
ing. They fall in almost unavoidably with the 
foeateu tract of common-place thought. Atten- 
tion is much more commanded by seizing some 
particular view of a great subject, some single in- 
teresting topic, and directing to that point the 
whole force of argument and eloquence. To 
recommend some one grace or virtue, or to in- 
veigh against a particular vice, furnishes a subject 
not deficient in unity or precision ; but if we con- 
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fine durselves to thiit virttie or vice as. assiftning a 
particular aspect, and considef it as it appears in 
certain characters, or affects certain sitaatioiis in 
life, the subject becomes still more interesting. 
The exectftioli is, I admit, more difficult, but the 
merit aftd the effect are llighfef. 

In the third plade, n^Ver study to say all that 
can be said tipon a subjVct ; no error is greater 
than this. Sd6'(it the tno^t iiseftll, th6 mo^t Strik- 
ing and pei^siiasive topics Which the text Suggests, 
and rest the discourse upon these. If thfe dodtritie^ 
which ministers of the Gospd pteach were aftb- 
gether new tb their h^arefs, it might be i*6quisit6 
for thefn to be exceedingly full on 6very particular, 
lest there should he *uy hakai^d of th*ir not af- 
fording complete ikfOriiiAtion. But it is ttiiich 
less for the si^ke df i'nforitiation thati of persua^ion^ 
fliat discourses are delivered frotti the pulpit; and 
nothing is mOi*e 6pp6sile f6 persuasion, than an 
unhecessat^y and tedious fulness. Th6re are always 
some thiiigs whicfb the preacher may Appose to 
be known, and sdttle things which he may only 
sligh% touch. If he ^efek t6 6lhit nOthihg which 
his subject suggests, it ^ill unav6idably hapjifen 
that he will encumT)6r it, atid weaken' its force. 

In studying-a s^Whoti/'he oiighf to plac6 Hita- 
selfin the situation 6f a serittuslifeSrei'. Let him 
suppbse the subject addr&S^ed' to hliilsglf : let him 
Consider what views of it w6iild stt'ik^ him iho'St; 
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urbat wguments wocttd be mMt Hkely to persuade 
bim ; what parts of it would dwell most upon bis 
mind. L^t these b^ emplc^ed as his principal 
materials ; and in these it is» most likely his geniusi 
will exert itself with the greatest vigour. The 
spifinin^ and wir^4rawitig mode, which is not un- 
CfMGimen among preachers, enervatcB the noblest 
frMhs. It may indeed he a consequence of ob- 
serving the rule which I am now giriAg, that fewer 
sermon^ wil) be preached upon ode text than i^ 
sometimei done; but, this will, iu my opinion, }M 
attended with no disadvantage. I know no benefit 
that arisei^ from introdneitfg a whole system of re- 
ligions truth under every text. The simplest and 
most natural method by far, is to chuse that view 
of a subject to which the text principally leads, 
and to ilweK no longer on t^e text, than is sufficient 
fo4- discussing the subject in that view, which can 
commonly be done with sufficient profoundness 
and distinctness, in one or a few discourses : for 
it is a very false notion to imagine, that they al* 
ways preach the most profoundly, or go the deep- 
est into a subject, who dwell on it the longest. 
On the contrary, tha?t tedious circuit, which some 
are ready to take in all their illustrations, is very 
frequently owing, either to their want of discern- 
ment for perceiving what is most important in 
the subject; or to their want of ability for placing 
it in the most proper point of view. 

In the fourth place, study above all things tO' 

VOL. II. U 
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render your insti'uctions Tntere&ting to the hearers. 
This is the great trial and mark of true genius for 
the eloquence of, the pulpit: for nothing is so 
fatal to suecei^ iti preaching, as a dry inannef. 
A dry sermon can never be a good one. In order 
to preach in an interesting manner, much will 
depend upon the delivery of a discourse ; for the 
manner in which a man speaks, is of the iitmost 
consequence for affecting his audience ; but muoh 
will also depend on the composition of the dis- 
course. Correct language, and elegant descrip- 
tiouy are but the secondary instruments of preach- 
ing in an interesting manner. The great secret 
lies5 in bringing liome all that is spoken to the 
hearts of the hearers, so as to make every man 
think that the preacher is addressing him in par- 
ticular. For this end, let him avoid all intricate 
reasonings; avoid expressing himself in general 
speculative propositions, or laying down practical 
truths in an abstract metaphysical manner. As 
much as possible, the discourse ought to be car- 
ried on in the strain of direct address to the au- 
dience; not in the strain of one writing an essay, 
but of one speaking tb a multitude^ and studying 
to mix what is called application^ or what has an 
immediate reference to practice, with the doctri- 
nal and didactic parts of the sermon. 

It will be of much advantage to keep always in. 
view the different ages, characters, and conditions 
of men, and to accommodate. directions and ax- 
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hortations to these different classes of hearers. 
Whenever you bring forth what a man feels to 
touch his own character, or to suit his own cir« 
eumstances, you are sure of interesting him. No 
study is more necessary for this purpose, than the 
study of human life, and the human heart Ttf 
be able to unfold the heart, and to discover a man 
to himself, in a light in which he never saw his own 
character before, produces a wonderful effect. As 
long as the preacher hovers in a cloud of general 
observations, and descends not to trace the parti* 
cular lines and features of manners, the audience 
are apt to think themselves unconcerned in the 
description. It is the striking accuracy of moral 
characters, that gives the chief power and effect 
to a preacher's discourse. Hence, examples found- 
ed on historical facts, and drawn from real life, 
of which kind the scriptures afford many, always, 
when they are well chosen, command high atten^ 
tion. No favourable opportunity of introducing 
these should be omitted. They correct, in some 
degree, that disadvantage to which I before ob- 
served preaching is subject, of being confined to 
treat of qualities in the abstract, not of persons^ 
and place the weight and reality of religious truths 
in the most convincing light. Perhaps the most 
beautiful, and among' the most useful sermons of 
any, though, indeed, the most difficult in compo^ 
sition, are such as are wholly characteristical, or 
founded on the illustration of some peculiar cha- 
racter, or remarkable piece of history, in the sa* 
cred writings; by pursuing which one can trace^ 
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aijd Uy Qpen, soipe pf the pip^t ^eqret vfindmg* 
q( m^vs's h^^Tt Other topiq? of pxeaching l;i»ve 

ii^ itselt hg^ hithertp ItejW little eis^plQred by the 
€qippos?r^Qf ^je^rwonst wipos§Q$se5 aU the a4TTO'* 
tJ^es o( heipg Qwipiiw, ^e^w^ and Wghlj? useful. 
Bijsbo|) Butler's s^rwoa on tfee cAorw/er qf J3a- 
foatt?, will give an idea pf that sort of pceafihing 
which I have ift ipy eye.. 

In. the ftfth aipid last place* Let we add * cg^n 
tiQD against taking the ipodel of preaching fr^^w 
particul^i: fasbians that cban<?e to haye tl^e vogue. 
These are torrent^ that 9welUorday,» and will liav*; 
spe*t themselves by to-inorrow. Sometiipesi it ^ 
the taste of poetiqal pieacbingi so«ietijiwa of ph.ir^ 
lo^ophicaU that has th^ fia^hioa Qti its side ;. at one 
tiine it must be all pathetic, at another time all ar- 
gumentative, according as some celebrated preach- 
er ha^ set the example. Each of these m.odes, in 
the extreme, is, very fiiulty ; and he who cooforms^ 
himself to af y of the;D9> wiU hoith cramp genins, 
ai\d corrupt it, Jt is the universal taste of man- 
kind;^ which is subject to no such changii^ modes,, 
that alon,e is entitled to possess any authority; and 
this wili never gwe its sanction to any strain} of 
preaching, hut wh^t is, founded on humam n^ature, 
connected with us^fulni9s%| adajitted to the proper 
id^a of a sermon, a^ ^ serious, persuasive oration, 
del^i^ered to 9r multitijid^, in order to make them 
better n\ep. Let a pre^her^orin himself upon 
thw s^tjand^rdi^ .jin4 l^e^P^.flt cj^s^ ijihis eye, and he 
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will be 11^ a much sntev ^oftd t6 r^ptttotibtiji and 
silGcesb at l^i9t, tfaatt by ii sefvikt6ttt)^li0nce vJEitfl 
any popiilbr l^aMe, ^bt* tMtti^i«hl hataMtii* bf itH 
iielft*ers. Tratb aftd gbdd stese Ai^e fi^iii, ahd WH) 
eiitablish tfa^m^dT«s$ moAfe btid humoiit- &^ feeb!^ 
and fliitluatiag. Let hifti hevet fdllbi^i Sihplicitly, 
any One example; ^ bee^me a ^rviteiwitator of 
any ^teachef, howetrer mueh admitted. ^ Fr6m va* 
ribus elxamples, hte tday pick ixp totith for his im- 
provement; isome he miy ptTefet* to the test; btit 
the servility Of imit^ttOh extitigm^hcJi kll genltti 
or father is a prtiof*of the entit* Watit bf gettius. - 

With respeet to style, that whifcli the p\i]p\i 
t^qttires, must cei*taift!y, \h the fim plate, be very 
pefspieudfas. As didcOiiftes Spoken the!*, are eat 
culaled foi* the itiatructlotl of all febf ks oT hfeA^ei^; 
plkitiiieb^ ^hd ^imptfdty shOdM rei^' ib them. All 
llftUiUal, Swolh, ttrhigh-sbutitflhg v^drJb, shotild be 
avoided; espedally all tvortls thit are ta^Iy poeti* 
cal, or merely philosophical. Young preachers are 
a|>t to bie ciH^ht With the glafe of the^e; and in 
young eompoSei-s the errof may be exfetisable; but 
they mky be assured that it H Ah etror, and pro^ 
ceeds from thteir tlot hstVitfg yet atJquired a correct 
iaikte. Digtiity Of ekpreiisioft, itideed, the piuipit 
tet|utre^ in k hi^h'dfigree; nothing that is meah 
or groveling, lio lovt Of- vulgAr phfaseiS, ought oil 
any aceouht to be admitted. But thii dignity is 
perfectly eoti^istettt tVrlh iimpKcity. The word^ 
employed m4y • be all plain jvords, easily under- 
jrtoeidi rtttd in fcommon use ; a^Ad yet th^ style may 
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be abundantly dignified, and, at the same time 
very lively and animated. For a lively and ani- 
mated style is extremely suited to the pulpit. The 
earnestness which a preacher ought to feel, and 
the grandeur and importance of his subjects, justify 
and often require warm and glowing jexpressions. 
He not only may employ metaphors and com« 
parisons, but, on proper occasions, m3,y apostror 
phise the saint or the sinner; may personify in- 
aijimate objects, break out into bpld exclamations, 
and, in general, has the command of the most 
passionate figures of speech. But on this subject, 
of the proper use and management of figures, I 
have insisted so fully in former Lectures, that I 
have no occasion now to give particular directions; 
lanless it be only to recal to mind that piost capi- 
tal rule, never to employ strong figures, or > par 
thetic style, p^cept inpases where the subject leads 
to them, and where the speaker is impelled to th^ 
use of them by patiye unaffected warmth. 

The l^gu3ge of Sacred Scripture* properly 
employed, is a great ornament to sermqns. It 
inay be employed, either ii^ the way of quotfition, 
or allusion, Direct quotations, brought from 
Scripture, in order to support what the preacher 
inculcates, botl> give authopty to his dp9tryae, and 
render If is discourse more soleipn and venerable. 
Allusions to remarkable passages, or expressions 
pf Scripture, when introduced with propriety, have 
generally a pleasing effect. * They afford the 
preacher a fund of nietaphorical expression which 
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no Other composition enjoys^ and by means of 
which he can vary and enliven his style. But he 
must take care that all such allusions be natural 
and easy; for if they seem forced^ they approach 
to the nature of conceits *. 

In a sermon, no points or conceits should ap- 
pear, no affected smartness and quaintness of ex* 
pression. These derogate much from the dignity 
of the pulpit; and give io a preacher that air of 
foppishness, which he ought, above all things, to 



^ Bishop Sherlock, when showing, that the views of reason 
have been enlarged, and the principles of natural religion illus* 
trated, by the discoveries of Christianity, attacks unbelievers for 
the abase they make of thete advantages, in the following 
manner : ** What a return do we make for tho0e blessings we 
" have received? How disrespectfully do we treat the Gospel 
'' of Christ, to which we owe that clear light both of reason and 
** nature, which we now enjoy, when we endeavour to set up 
** reason and nature in opposition to it ? Ought the withered hand, 
^' which Christ has restored and made whole to be lifted np 
" against him }" Vol. i. Disc. i. This allusion to a noted miracle 
of our Lord's appears to me happy and elegant. Dr. Seed is 
remarkably fond of allusions to Scripture style ; but he sometime^ 
employs such as are too fanciful and strained. As when he says 
(Senn. ir.), '* No one great virlne will come single ; the virtues 
'' thai be herfMam will bear her compofi^ with joy and gladness :^^ 
alluding to a passage in the XLVth Psalni« which relates to the 
virgins^ the companions of the king's daughter. And (Serm. xiii.) 
having said, that the universities have justly been called the eyes 
of the nation, he adds, '' and if the eyes of the nation be evil^ 
^f the whole body qf it must be full qf darkless.'* 
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s^mi). It is rather a «tn>ag expr^8iv^ atyle^ th^a 
a sparkling one, that 19 to be 3tudi^. 9ut w^ 
must beware of imagining that we render styi^ 
stroqg or expressive, by a constant atid multipU^ 
use of epithets. This is a great error* £!pitb)et8 
have often great beauty and force. But if we in- 
trodujce them into every sentence, and string many 
of them together toon^ obje^tn in place of istrangth*- 
ening, w^cl^g and el^feeble styles in place of 
illustrating the image,^ we render it confused and • 
indistinct. He that tells me ^^ of this perishing^ 
5* mutable, and transitory world;" by all these 
three epithets, does not give me so strong an idea 
of what he would convey, as if he had used one of 
them with propriety. I conclude this head with 
s^n a^vice^ never to have what may be called a 
favourite expression; for it iihows affectation, and 
becomes disj^usting. Let not any expresstdta, 
iVhich is remarkable for its lustre or beauty, occur 
twice jn the same discourse. The repetition of it 
lietrays II foudne^^ to s^iqe, and» at the same 
time, carries Ihe appeamnce of abart^fi iilventieii. 

As to the Question, whether it be most proper 
to write sermons fully; and commit them accu- 
rately to memory^ or to >8tttdy only the matter and 
thoughts, and trnst the expresspion, in pertatiba^t, 
to the delivery ? I am of opinion, that no universal 
rule can here be given. The choice of e)ther of 
these methods must be left to preachers, according 
to their different genius, The expressions which 
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come warn and glowing fitte the thiiid» during 
file fervour of' promi&daliiMii wiil often have « 
superior ^race and . energjr, to ttosc which are 
studied in the rMirmentof the chis^t Btit then, 
this fluency jhonI power of expreraion cannot, at all 
thnbs, be depended upon, even by those of the 
readiest gtibihs.ji:and by maay tan at no titoe be 
commanded, wlKft ovetaaied . by the ^esepce of 
an aodiente. It b propbr.thMdbre to begiB, ot 
least, the practice of preaching, with writing as 
acctitatdy Its pio^stble. tl^i^sls absolutely neee&sliry 
in thfe.bi^gi*ifttng, in o^dei^ ko acquife t*e poW6r 
and haW« <tf ^ftH-rtfci spfettktftg, tiay, also of correct 
thinking, ttp^ rdi^ous ^tn^bj^^ts. I aftt inclined 
t6 go ftirtb^, kiid td sb.y, that it U pro^r not only 
to begin tiAis, bM itlso toeo^ntinue^ aS long as th^ 
h)ab4«s of MdtisTiy la^, in fh^s pt^ctice both of writ- 
ing and ' cotfiiiikti«$ t^ memory. Relaxation in 
this pd^t?c«lto'iil so ^oniihon, and so ready to grow 
upon mOM ^f)^kers in the pnlpit, that; there is 
little ocbliili<y)!l for gi^^^^ ^*^y cautions against the 
extr^^ Af ovfet-doing in acenracy. 

Of pronlinciatioiv or ddivery, I am hereafter to 
treat apart. AH tbit I simll now say upon this 
head fe^, thtit the practice of reiading sei*moAs, is 
6We of the grfesttest obstacles to th* eloi^tjehce of 
the pulpit \n GVeat Britain, where alone this prac- 
tice prevails. -- No discourse, which is designed to 
he persuasive, can have the same force when read, 
as when spoken. The common people all feel 
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this, and their prejadice against this practice is 
not without foundaticm in naAnre. - What is gained 
hereby in point of csorrectness^ is not equal, I ap^ 
prehend, to what is lost in point (^persuasion and 
force. They, .whc^e memories are not able to re- 
tain the whole of adiscouri^, might aid theinseires 
considerably by short notes lying before tfaraa, 
which would aUow them to preserye, iii a great 
measure, the freedom and ease of one who speaks. 

The French and English writers of sermons 
pro(ieed upon very differgoit i4eas of the eloquence 
of the pulpit ; and seeni indeed .t4Q|ha.V€^ split ijt be- 
twixt them. A Frendi sermon is^^ ior most part^ 
a warm animated exho|l^.tioni an English one, is 
a piece of cdbl instructive ji«easpnii3ig. The French 
preachers addre$^ ^h'^mptQlK^sichie^^fljUbie imagi* 
nation and the passions; the,£nglt^j[iMMli)Ost solely 
to the understanding.^ It is the ttiii<N%^ these two 
kinds of composition, of the French earnestness 
and warmth, with th^ English accuracy and reason, 
that would form, according to my idea> the model 
of a perfect sermon. A French sermon would 
sound in oufr ears as a florid, and, often, as an en- 
thusiatStic, harangue. ..The censure which, in fact, 
the French critics pass; on the Eng^i^U preachers 
is, that they are p|[iilosophers and logicians, but 
not orators*. The defects of most of the French 



* *» Les Sermons sont suivaat notre methode, de vrais disc#ar8 
' oratQires; ^ noa pas^ comme chez les Angloisj^ def discus^ 
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Sermous are these: from a mode^hat prevails* 
^oog them of taking their texts from the lesson 
of the day» the connectioD of the text with thcr 
suiyect is often unnatural and forced^; their ap*^ 
plications of Scripture are fanciful rather than in* 
structive^ their method is 3tifF and <:ramped, bjr 
their practice of dividing their subject always 
either into three, or two, main points; and their 
composition is in general too dijQEuse, and consists 
rather of a very few thoughts spread out, and 
highly wrought up, than of a rich variety of sen* 
timents. Admitting, however, all these defects, it 
cannot be denied^ that their sermons are forme4 
upon the idea of a persuasive popular oration ; and 
therefore I am of opinion, they may be read with 
benefit. 

Among the French Protestant divines, Sauria 
is the most distinguished: He is copious, eloquent, 
and devout, though too ostentatious in his manner.. 



** ftiotu metapbysiques plus convenables d une Academie, qu*auic 
*' Assemblies populaires qui se forinent dans nos temples, et quM 
^' s'agit d'instruire des devoirs da ChrStianisme, d'encourager, de 
*• consoler, d'edifier.'* 

Rhetori(jt*.e Fran9oise, par M. Crevier, lom. I. p, 134. 

^ One of Maasillon's best sermons, tbat on tbe coldness and 
iangaor with which Christians perform the daties of religion, is 
preached from Luke ir. 18. And ht arose ata qf the ^s^gogu^ 
and emUred into SimcmU houses and Sinum's wtfe' smother was takm 
ill tvith a great fcser. 
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Among the Rom^n Cath<olids, th« two tnodt ^mi- 
tient are> Bourdaioue atxl M&dsitlbtl. it is ii st^ 
ject of dispute anfiong the French critics, to which 
of these the preference is dtte, and each of th^M 
has his partisans. To BoordMoue^ %hey fturibnt« 
more solidity and- etose reasoning; to Ma^illon^ a 
Wt&re pUmug ktiA etigaging tnitntYen Bourd^foM 
Ys indeed af gr^^t r^ti^OMer^ atid^incylcdtes hi^ <ioC^ 
trines i^ith mnch zeaf, pi^ty, atid earn^^tie^; fmi 
^i& style is verbose^ he is disAgrfee^Wy full of qut^- 
teitions from the fathers, and he wa^ts itnagintt«> 
tion. Massi41on has more grs^ce, mwit sentiment; 
and, in my opinion, every way more gienin*. He 
discovers much knowledge both of the world atkd 
of the human heart; he is pathetic and persuasive; 
and, upon the whole, is perhaps the most elotjueilt^ 
writer of sermons which modem times have pro* 
duced*. 



* In order to give an idea of that kind of eloquence which is 
employed by the French preachers, I shall insert a passage from 
Massillon, which* in the Epcyclopedie^ (Article* Eloquence^) is 
extolled by VoUaire> who was the author of that article, as ja chef 
d'oeuvre, equal to auy thing of which either ancient or ippdem 
times can boast. The subject of the sermon is» the small number 
of those who shall be saved. The strain of the whole discourse 
is extremely serious and animated ; but when the orator came to 
the passage whieh fbllowi, Vi^«aire li^rins vs, AsA the ^Kole 
Assembly were moved ; Uiat by a sort of involuntary iifMtioo» they 
statted up from their seats, ahd that such mvrmtirs of Rurprisv and 
BcclamaiioDs arose as disconcerted the speaker, though tkey in* 
creased the effect of his discourse, 
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During the period that preceded the Reator^^ 
tio^ ^ King Chwl«s II. the sernoons of the Eiig- 



" " Je m^arrete a vous, mes fr^res, qui etes ici assembles. Je 
** ne parle phis dti reste dea bommes j je vous regarde eomrae st 
** Tous ^tiez seals snr la terre : voici la pens^e qui m'occupe & 
*' qui m'epouvante. Je suppose que c'est ici voire dernlere 
" heuce,. ct la fin de Tuolverai qu^ U^ cieiif v^t 9*ouvrlr sue voft 
«' tetqs, Jesjyi3 CbrUt (i^rcutre dajos sa |;l9iire au milieu de ce tem«» 
'' f]^, et que vous a'y 6tes assemblies qui^ pour Pattendre, commtb 
*' des crimiaels tremblans^ ^ qui Tou va prononce/, ou un sen*. 
" teace d^ grace, ou utt artlt du mort cteroelle. Car voua ave» 
** beau voH» fls^tejr ; vqu3 moDri/ez teU que vous ^t«^ a^jourd'bni* 
^* Tous ces d^^sks de cbaD^meat quje vous:aniusei^t^ vous^ amuser^ 
** QDt ]us(^u*au lit de la. movt : c'est Te^p^rience de tous lies ^;i^«« 
** cl^s. Tout ce que vous. trouv^rez alors en vous de ojouveau^. 
" sera peut-£tr« un compte plus giand que- celwi que \«>us aurie» 
'* aujourd'bui i rendre ; et. sur ce que vous seriez^ si Ton venoit 
'^ vous juger dans C9 moment, voas pouvez jpires(|ue decider ce* 
*' que vous arrivera an sortir de la vie. 

" Or, j.e vous le demandoj et je vous lo- demande frappe de 
•' terreur, ne separant, pas en ce point, mon sort du votre, et me 
" mettan.t dans la meme disposition, oii je souhaiti que vous en^* 
" triez : je vous demande> done* si Jesus Christ paroissoit dans ce 
" temple, au. milieu de cette aaaembJee ; la plut^aaguste'de l^ipi- 
" irers, pour nous juger, pour faire le tevrlble discemement de» 
" boueset des br«bis> croyez vous que le plus grand, nombre de 
'' tout ce que nous sommes ici, fut plac6 d la droite? Cmyez vou»* 
«* q.ue les choses du moins fussent egales ? croyez vous. qu'il s'y 
'' trouvat seulemeot d.ix justes, q^ue le Seigneur ne peut ftrouver 
** autrefois en. cinq villes toutes entij^res? J« vous le dem9lllde^ 
>" vous I'ignonez, et je Tignore moi-m^me. Voas senl, O mon* 
«* DIeu ! connoissez que voos appartiennent.-«-Mes frcr/^s, uotre 
*' perte est presque assur^e, et nous n'y pensons pas. Quand. 
" niSme dans cette terrible separation qui se fera un jour, il ne 
** devrpit y avoir qu'qn 8*ul pecheur de cet assemblee da cotd 
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lish divines abounded with scholastic easuistical 
theology. They were full of minute divisions and 
subdivisions, an^ scraps of learning in the didactic 
part ; but to these were joined very warnl pathetic 
addresses to the consciences of the hearers, in the 



«* des reproQv^s, et qu^one vont dti ciel viendroit nous en assurer 
" dans ce temple, sans 1e designer ; qui de nous ne craindroit 
" f^^tre de malbieureux ? qui de nous ne retomberoit d'abord, 
^ sur la conscience, poor examiner si ses crimes n'ont pas meritez 
** ce ch&tiroent? qui de nous, sasie de frayeur, ne demanderoit 
** pas ^ Jesus Christ comme autrefois les apotres ; Seigneur, ne 
9 seroit-cepasmoi? Sommes nous sages, mes chers auditeurs^ 
^ peut-^tre que parmi tons ceux qui m'entendent, il ne se trouvera. 
f* pas dix justes ; peut-^tre s'en trouvera-t-il encore moins. Que 
•• sai-je, O mon Dieu ! je n'ose regarder d*un qbiI fixe les abismes 
•* de vos jugemens, et de votre justice ; peut-^tre ne s'cn trouvera- 
•• t-il qu*un seul ; et ce danger ne vous touche point, mon cher 
^ auditeur ? et vous croyez ^tre ce seul heureux dans la grand 
** norobre qui perira ? vous qui avez moins sujet de le croire que 
*' tout autre; vous sur qui seul la sentence de mort devroit tomber. 
" Grand Dieu ! qui I'on connoit peu dans la monde les terreurs de 
« votre loi, &c.*' After this awakening and alarming exhor- 
tation, the orator comes with propriety to this practical improve* 
ment : " Mais que conclure des ces grands verites? qu'il faut de^ 
•• sesperer de son salut ? a Dieu ne plaise ; il n'y a' que Timpie, 
*• qui pour se calmer sur ses desordres, tache ici de conclure en 
•« secret que tous les hommes periront comme lui ; ce ne doit pas 
•' ^tre la le fruits de ce discount. Mais de vous detrompe/ de 
** cette errepr si universelle, qu'on peutfaire ce que tous les autres 
*• font ; et que Pusage est une voie sure • mais de vous convain- 
<• ere que pour se wiuver, il fautde distinguer des autres ; etre 
•« singulier, vivre ^ part au milieu du monde, et ne pas resem^ 
• blerJllafoule/' 

Sermons de Massulok, Vol. IV/ 
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applictttory part of the sermon. Upon the Re* 
storation, preaching assumed a more correct and 
t>oUshed form. It became disencumbered - from 
the pedantry and scholastic divisions of the sec- 
taries; but it threw out also their warm and pathe- 
tic addresses, and established itself wholly upon 
the model of cool reasoning, and rational instrnc* 
tion. As the dissenters from the church continue 
ed to preserve somewhat of the old strain of 
preaching, this led the established clergy to de- 
part the farther from it. Whatever was earnest 
and passionate, either in the composition or deli- 
very of sermons, was reckoned enthusiastic and 
&natical ; and hence that argumentative manner, 
bordering on the dry and unpersuasive, which is 
too generally the character of English sermons. 
Nothing can be more correct upon that model 
than many of them are -, but the model itself on 
which they are formed, is a t;onfined and imper- 
fect one. Dr. Clark, for instance, every where 
abounds in good sense, and the most clear and ac- 
curate reasoning ; his applications of Scripture are 
pertinent ;,his style is always perspicuous, and of- 
ten elegant; he instructs and he convinces; in 
what then is he diflicient ? In nothing, except in 
the power of interesting and seizing the heart. 
He shews you what you ought to do ; but he ex- 
cites not the desire of doing it ; he treats man as 
if he were a being of pure intellect, without ima- 
gination or passions. Archbishop Tillotson's man- 
ner, is more free and warm, and he approaches 
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nearer than most of the English dtvhips to tk^ eba^ 
racter of popular sfpeakiiig. Hence he i^^ td this 
ixyy one of the best modds we havefiir priaching. 
We most not indeed consider him in the l%h[t of 
a perfisct orator: his oomposititio is. too loose and 
remises ^^^ ^fy^^ ^^^ feeble^ and frequently too 
flat^ to deaerre that high character ;, but there id 
in some of hLs. sermons M much warmth and ear^ 
nestness, and through theoi all, there nin» so much 
ease and perspicuity, such a vein oi good sense 
and sincere piety, as justly entitle him to he held 
as emineat a preabcher as England has product 

In^ Dr. Barrow, one ackoiresinore the prodigious: 
fecundity of his invention, and tbe uncommon 
strength and force of his conceptions^ than tbe fe- 
licity of his execution, or bis talent in composition* 
We see a genins ^ snrpassiv^g' the common, pe- 
euliar indeed almost to himeetf ; but that genins 
often shooting wild, and unchastised by any dis- 
cipline or study of eloquence. 

I CANNOT attempt to give particular characters^ 
of that great number of writers of sermons which 
Ibis and the former age has produced-, among 
whom we meet with a variety of the most respect- 
ahle names. We fitid in their composition nnxeb 
that deserves praise ; a great dii^lay of abiK^esof 
diiferent kinds, mueh good ^ense and pi^ty, flrtrong 
reasoii-ing, sound jdivinity, and Meful instrwctioti ; 
t»ho«»gh, m general^ the degree of eloquence bedrs 
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riot, perhaps, equal proportion to the goodness of 
the matter. Bishop Atterbury deserves to be par- 
ticularly mentioned as a model of correct and 
beautiful style, b^sfdeS having the merit of ai 
warmer and more eloquent strain of writing, in 
some of his sertnons, than is commonly met with. 
Had Bishop Butler, in place of abstract philoso- 
phical ^isays, given us* more sermons in the strain 
of those two excellent ones which he has compos- 
ed upcfrt self-deceit, and upon the character of Ba- 
laam, we should then ba\'e pbiirted him out as dis- 
tinguished for that species of chara:cteristical ser- 
mons which I before recommended. 

Though the writings of the English divines are 
Very proper to be read by such as are designed for 
the church, I must caution ttiem against making 
too much use of them, or transcribing large pas- 
sages from them' into the serm'orfs they compose. 
Such as once indulge themselves in this practice, 
will never have any fund of their owii. Intinifely 
better it is, to venture into the pulpit with thoughts 
and e^^pres^ions which have occurred to themselves, 
though of inferior beauty, than to disfigure their 
compositions by borrowed ami ilI-s6Yted"orna'rhents, 
which, to a judicious eye, will be always in iVaz* 
ard of discovering their own poverty. When a 
preacher sits down to' write off any subject, never 
let him begin with seeking to consult all who ha^ve 
written' on the same text or subject. This, if he 
consult many, will throw pierplexity and confu- 

vOL, n. x: 
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sion into his ideas ; and, if be consults only one, 
will often warp bim insensibly into his method, 
whether it be right or not. But let him begin 
with pondering the subject in his own thoughts; 
let him endeavour to fetch materials from wiihin> 
to collect and arrange his ideas; and form some 
sort of plan to himself; which it is always proper 
to put down in writing. Then, and not till then, 
he may inqtiire how others have treated the same 
subject. By this m^aas, the method, and the 
leading thoughts in the sermon, are likely to be 
his own. These thoughts he may improve by 
comparing them with the track of sentiments 
which others have pursued; some of their sense 
he may, without blame, incorporate into bis com- 
position ; retaining always his own words and style* 
This is fair assistance: all beyond is plagiarism. 

On the whole, never let the capital principle, 
with which we set out at first, be forgotten, to 
keep close in view the great end for which a 
preacher mounts. the pulpit; even to infuse good 
dispositions into bis hearers, to persuade them to 
serve God, and to become better men. Let this 
always dwell on his mind when he is composing, 
and it will diffuse through his compositions that 
spirit which will render tliem at once esteemed 
and useful The most useful preacher is always 
the best, and will not fail of being esteemed so. 
Embellish truth only with a view to gain it the 
more full and free admission into your hearers* 
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minds; and your ornaments will, in that case, be 
simple, masculine, natural. The best applause, 
by far, which a preacher can receive, arises from 
the serious and deep impressions which his dis- 
course leaves on tJiose who hear it. The finest 
encomium, perhaps, ever bestowed on a preacher, 
was given by Louis XIV. to the eloquent Bishop 
of Clermont, Father M-^ts^lon, whom I before 
mentioned with so much praise. After hearing 
Jiim preach at Versailles, he said tp him, "Father^ 
" I have heard many great orators in this chapel; 
** I have been highly pleased with them; but for 
" youy whenever I hear you, I go away displeased 
" with myself; for I see more of my own cha- 
** racter." 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A SERMON OF BISHOP 
ATTERBURY^S. 

1 HE last Lecture was employed in observations 
on the peculiar and distinguishing characters of 
the eloquence proper for the pulpit. But as rules 
and directions, when delivered in the abstract, are 
never so useful as when they are illustrated by 
particular instances, it may, perhaps, be of some 
benefit to those who are designed for the church, 
that i should analyse an English sermon, and con- 
sider the matter of it, together with the manner. 
For this purpose I have chosen Bishop Atterbury 
as my example, who is deservedly accounted one 
of our most eloquent writers of sermons, and 
whom I mentioned as such in the last Lecture, 
At the same time, he is more distinguished for 
elegance arid purity of expression, than for pro- 
foundness of thought His style, though some- 
times careless, is, upon the whole, neat and chaste; 
and more beautiful than that of most writers of 
sermons. In his sentiments he is not only rational^ 
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;but pious and devotional, which is a great ex- 
<:ellency. The sermon which I have singled out, 
is that upon praise and thanksgiving, the first ser* 
jnon of the first volume, which is reckoned one of 
his best. In examining it, it is necessary that I 
should use full liberty, and, together with the 
beauties, point out any defects th^t occur tp me 
in the matter, as well as in the style. 

Psalm I. 14. Offer unto God thanksgiving, 

" Among the many excellencies of this pious 
" collection of hymns, for which so particiilar a 
" value hath been set upon it by the church of 
'^ God in all ages, this is not the least, that the 
" true price of duties is there justly -stated: men 
^^ are called off from resting in the outward show 
'^ of religion, in ceremonies and ritual observances; 
*' and taught, rather to practise (that which was 
" shadowed out by these rites, and to which they 
*^ are designed to lead) sound inward piety and 
<^ virtue* 

" The several composers of these hymns were 
** Prophets i persons, whose business it was, not 
*\ only to foretel events for the benefit of the 
'* church in succeeding times, but to correct and 
^^ reform also what was amiss among that race of 
** men with whom they lived and conversed; to 
'* preserve a foolish people from idolatry, and 
'* false worship ; to rescue the law from corrupt 
'.' flosses, and superstitious abuses; and to pjut mm 
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" in ttiind of (what they are so willing to forget) 
*' that eternal and intariaWe rule, which was be- 
" fore these positive dnties, would contitttie after 
♦' them, and Was to be ob^erted, even then, m 
** preferetice to fhem; 

*' The discharge,' 1 ^y^ of this part of the pro^ 
" phetici office taking tip S6' much room in the 
*^ book of Psdlnis ; this bath been one reason, 
** among many others, why they have always been 
** so highly esteemed; because we are from hence 
" furnished with a proper reply to an argument 
•* commdnly iftade use of by unbelievers. Who 
" look upon all retealed religions as pious frauds 
♦' and impostures, ontheaccount of the prejudices 
^^ they have entertained in relation to that of the 
^^ Jews; the whole of which they first suppose to 
^' He iii external perforttiances^ and then easily^pei"- 
<* i^uade thertiselves, that God could never l)e thfe 
*? kuthof of stifeh a ftiere piece of pageantry and 
" empty formality; nor delight in a worship which 
" coiisistfed ptrrely lil i number of odd nnaccount- 
" able ceremonies. Which objection of theirs^ 
*^ we sheuld fiot be abl6 thoroughly to answer, an- 
*' \es§ We could pr6vfe (chiefly ont of the Ps/ilmf, 
^^ and other parts of the prophetic wHtings) that 
" the Jewish religioh was somewhat niore than 
** bar^ outside and show ; arid that inward purity, 
** and the demotion of the heart, was si dutjr then, 
*^ as well As now/' 

This appears to tnt an excellebt introduction. 
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The thought on which it rests is solid and judicious^ 
that in the book of Psalms, the attention of men 
is called to the moral and spiritual part of religion; 
aud the Jewish dispensation thereby vindicated 
from the suspicion of requiring nothing more from 
its votaries, than the observance of the external 
rites and ceremonies of the law. Such views of 
religion are proper to be often displayed; and de- 
serve to be insisted on, by all who wish to render 
preaching conducive to the great purpose of pro- 
moting righteousness and virtue. The style, as 
far as we have gone, is not only free from faults, 
but elegant and happy. 

It is a great beauty in an introduction, when 
it can be made to turn on some one thought, fully 
brought out and illustrated; especially, if that 
thought has a close connection with the following 
discourse, and, at the same time, does not antici- 
pate any thing that is afterwards to be introduced 
in a more proper place. This introduction of At- 
terbury's has all these advantages. The encomium 
which he makes on the strain of David's Psalms 
is not such as might as well have been prefixed to , 
any other discourse, the text of which was taken 
from any of the Psalms. Had this been the case, 
the introduction would have lost much of its beau- 
ty. We shall see frpm what follows how naturally 
the introductory thought connects with his text, 
and how happily it ushers it in. 

** One great instance of this proof. We have iii 
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" the words now before us: which are taken from 
" a Psalm of Asaph, written on purpose to. set out 
f^ the weakness and worthlessness of external per- 
^* formances, \yl)en compared with more substan- 
" tial ^nd vital duties. To enforce which doc- 
" tripe, Goc| hipiself is brougljt in as delivering it. 
*^ Hear, O rmj people, and I will speak ; Q fsrael, 
*^ and I will testify agaipst thee : I am God, even thy 
*f God. The prefg^ce is very soleinn, and tl^erefore 
*^ what it ushers in, we ro£^y be sur^ is of no com- 
V mpn importance ; / will not reprove thee for thy 
*^ sacrifices or thy bumt^qfferings, to have been con- 
" tiniialhj before me. That is, I will not so reprove 
" thee for any failures in thy sacrifices and burnt- 
*f offerings, as if these were the only, or the chief 
*f t}iings I requjr^^ of thee. I zvilltake no bullock 
*f out of thy house, nor hergoat out of thyfpld^; I 
" prescribed not sacrifices tp %h,ee for my own 
"sake, because I needed them; For every bjeast 
" of the forest is rfiine^ and the cattle on a thousand 
*f hills. Mine they are, and were, before J com- 
*f ipapded thee to offer them to me; so that, as it 
'f follows, Jif I were hungry, yet zvould I not tell 
*f thee; for the %vofl<jl is mine, and the fulness there- 
*^ of But can ye be so gross and senseless, as to 
" think me liable to hunger q.nd thirst ? as to ima- 
** gine that wapts of that l^ind can touch me? 
*J Will J eqt thefiesh of bfills^ or driuk th^ f>lood of 
" goats?' — Thus doth he expostulate severely with 
" them, after the most graceful manner of the 
** Eastern poetry. The i^sue of which is a plain 
^^ and fi^ll resolution of the cj^se, in those few 
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*^ words of the lext~0^r unto God thanksgiving, 
ff Would you do your homage the most agreeable 
" way ? would you render the most acceptable of 
*5 service^ ? offer unto God thanksgiving." 

It is often a difficult matter to illustrate grace- 
fully the text of a sermon from the context, and 
to point out th^ connection between them. This 
is 0. part of the discourse which is apt to become 
dry and tedious, especially when pursued into a 
minute commentary- And therefore, except as 
far as such illustration from the context is ueces- 
$ary for explaining the meaning, or in cases where 
it serves to give dignity and forpe to the text, I 
would advise that it be always treated with brevity. 
Sometimes it may even be wholly omittfd, and the 
text assumed merely as an independent proposi* 
tion,if the connection with, the context be obscure, 
^nd would require a laborious e>;;planatioii. In 
the present case, the illustration from the context 
is singularly happy. The passage of the Psalni on 
which it is foun<ded is noble and spirited, and con- 
nected in suph a manner with the text, as ^o intro* 
duce it with a very striking emphasis. On the 
language I have little to observe, except that the 
phrase, one great instance of this proof is a clumsy 
expression. It was sufficient to have said, one great 
proof or one great instance of this. In the same 
sentence, when he speaks of netting out the zveak- 
ness and worthlessness of external performanceSy we 
may observe, that the word zvorthlessnessy as it is 
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iK)w commooly used, signifies more than the de- 
ficiency of worth, which is all thait the Jiut,hor 
means. It generally infiports, a considerable de- 
gree of badness or blame. It would be more pro- 
per^ therefore, to say, the imperfection^ or the in- 
significancify of external performances. 

" The nse I intend to make of these wofds, ts, 
** from hence to raise some thoughts about that 
•* Tefry excellent and important duty of praise and 
•* thanksgiving, a subject not unfit to be discoui's- 
•* ed of at this time ; whether we consider, either 
** the mOre than ordinary coldness that appears of 
•• late in meti's tempers towards the practice of 
" this (or any other) part of a warm and afFect- 
•♦ ing devotion ; the great occasion of setting aside 
** this particular day in the calendar, some years 
•' ago ; or the new instances of mercy and good- 
•* ness, which God hath lately been pleased to 
" bestow upon us ; answering at last the many 
*' prayers ^xxAfastingSy by which we have besought 
" him so long for the establishment of their Ma- 
^' jestie^' throne, and for the success of their arms; 
« and giving us in his good time, an opportunity 
'^ of appearing before him in the more delightful 
'* part of our duty, xvith the voice of joy and praise^ 
^' with a multitude that keep holy^days" 

In this paragraph th^re is nothing remarkable ; 
no particular beauty or neatness of expression; and 
the sentence which it forms is long and tiresome. 
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— To raise some thoughts about that very excellent, 
&c. is rather loose aiid awkward ;— -better — to re- 
commend that very excellent, &c. ; and when he 
tnentions setting aside a particular day in the ca- 
lender, one Would imagine, that selling apart would 
have been more proper, as to set aside, seems ra- 
ther to suggest a different idea. 

" Offer unto God thanksgiving.-^^Which that we 
'* may do, let us inquire first, how we are to un- 
** derstand this command of offering praise and 
** thanksgiving unto God ; and then how reason- 
" able it is that we should comply with it." 



This is the general division of the discourse. 
An excellent one it is, and corresponds to many 
subjects of this kind, where particular duties are 
to be treated of; first to explain, and then to re- 
commend or enforce them. A division should al- 
ways be simple and n£itural; and much depends 
pn the proper view which it gives of the subject. 

" OuA inquiry into what is meant here, will 
** be very short ; for who is there, that tinderstands 
" any thing of religion, but knows, that the offer- 
*' ihg praise and thanks to God, implies our hav- 
** ing a lively and devout s^nse of his excellencies, 
" and of his benefits; our recollecting them with 
** humility and thankfulness of heart; and our ex- 
*' pressing these inward affections by suitable out- 
** vv.ard signs, by reverent and lowly postures of 
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" body, by songs and hymns, and spiritual ejacu^ 
" Jations; either publicly or privately; either in 
** the customary and daily service of the church, 
** or in its more solemn assemblies, convened upon 
*^ extraordinary occasions? This is the account 
" which every Christian easily gives himself of it ; 
** and which, therefore, it would be needless to en- 
" large upon. 1 shall only take notice upon this 
" head, that praise apd thanksgiving do, in strict- 
** ne§s of speech, signify things sojnewhat different. 
*' Our praise properly terminates in God, on ac- 
*^ count of his natural excellencies and perfec* 
** tions; and is that act of devotion by wl^ich we 
" confess and admire his several attributes : but 
*^ thanksgiving is a narrower duty, and imports 
^* only a grateful sepsp and acknowledgnjent of 
" past mercies. We praise God for all his gjori- 
" ous acts of every kind, that regard either us or 
" other men ; for his very vengeancCy and those 
" judgments which he sometimes sends abroad in 
" the earth J but we tl)ank him, properly speaking, 
*^ for the instances of his goodness alone ^ and for 
" such only of these as we ourselves are some- 
" way concerned in. This, I s£^y, is what the two 
" words strictly imply j but since the language of 
" Scripture, is gener^^lly less exact, and useth 
" either of them often to express the other by, I 
" shall not think myself obliged, in what follows^ 
" thus nicely always to distinguish them/* 

There was ropra here for insisting more fully on 
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the nature of4;he duty than the author has done 
under this head; iii particular, this was the placet 
for correcting the mistake, to which men are aK' 
ways prone, of making thanksgiving to consist 
merely in outward expressions; and for showing^ 
them, that the essence of the duty lies hi the in- 
ward feelings of the heart In general, it is of 
much use to give full and distinct explications of 
religious duties. But, as our author intended on- 
ly one discourse on th^ subject, he could not en- 
large with equal fulness on every part of it ; and 
he has chosen to dwell on that part on which in- 
deed it is most necessary to enlarge, the motives 
enforcing the duty. For, as it is an easier mattef 
to know, than to practise duty, the persuasive part 
of the discourse is that to wWch the speaker should 
always bend his chief strength. The account given 
in this head, of the nature of praise and thanks-^ 
giving, though short, is yet comprehensive and 
distinct, and the language is smooth and elegant. 

*' Now the great reasonableness of this duty of 
*^ praise or thanksgiving, and our several obliga- 
** tions to it, will appear, if we either consider it 
** absolutely in itself, as the debt of our natures; 
" or compare it with other duties, and show the 
** rank it bears among them ; or set out, in the 
" last place, some of its peculiar properties and 
*' advantages^ with regard to the devout performer 
*' of it/' 

The author here enters upon the main part of 
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h\s subject, the rej^soaabilfeaess of jthe duty, and 
mentions three arguments for proving it. These 
are well stated, and are in themselves prpper and 
weighty considerations. How far be has haodlet} 
each of them to advantage, will appear as we pro- 
ceed. I cannot, howevejr, but think thg,t he h^ 
omitted one veiy material part of the argun)ent, 
which was tg have showp the obligations we are 
under to this duty, from the yaripus subjects of 
thanksgiving afforded us by the Divine goodness* 
This would have kd him to review the chief bene- 
fits of creatiQn, providence, and ned^mption : and 
certainly, they are these which lay the foundation 
of the whole argument for thanksgiving. The 
heart must first be affected with a suitable sense 
of the Divine benefit^, before one can be excited 
to praise God. If you would persuade me to be 
th9.nkfql to a benefactor, you must not employ 
such considerations merely as those upon which 
the author here rests, taken from gratitude's being 
the law of my nature, or bearing a high rank 
among moral . duties, or being attended with pe- 
culiar advantages. These are considerations but 
of a secondary nature. You must begin with set- 
ing before me all that my friend has done for me, 
if you mean to touch my heart, and to call forth 
the emotions of gratitude. The case is pei-fiectiy 
similar, when we are exhorted to give thanks to 
God ; and, therefore, in giving a full view of the 
subject, the blessings conferred on us by Divine 
goodness should have been taken into the argu- 
ment. 
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It may be said, however, in apology for our 
author, iliat this would have led him into too wide 
a field for qne discourse, and into a iield al^o» 
which i^ difficult, because iso beaten, tha enumera- 
tion of the Divine benefits. He, therefore, seetns 
to take it for granted, that we have upon our 
minds a just sense of these benefits* He assumes 
them as known and acknowledgeds and setting 
aside what may be called the pathetic part of the 
subject, or what was calculated to warm the heart, 
he goes on to the reasoning part. In this n^a- 
nagement, I cannot ajltogether blame him. I Ao 
fiot by any means say, that it is njEicessary in every 
discourse to take in all that belongs to the doc- 
trine of which we treat. Many a discourse is 
spoiled, by attempting to render it too copious 
and comprehensive. The preacher may, without 
reprehension, take up any part of a great subject 
to which bis genius at the time leads him, and 
make that his theme. But when he omits any 
thing which may be thought essential, he ought 
to give notice, that this is a part, which for the 
time he lays aside. Something of this sort would 
perhaps have been proper here. Our author 
might have begun by saying, that the reasonable- 
ness of this duty must appear to every thinking 
being, who reflects upon the infinite obligations 
which are laid upon us, by creating, preserving, 
and redeeming love; and, after taking notice that 
the field which these open, was too wide for him 
to enter upon at that time, have proceeded to his 
other heads. Let us now consider these separately. 
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" The duty of praise and thanksgiving, con- 
** sidered absolutely in itself, is, I say, the debt and 
^* law of our nature. We bad such faculties be- 
•^ stowed on US' by our Creator, as made us Capa- 
** ble of satisfying this debt, and obeying thi^ 
" law ; and they never, therefore, work more na* 
" turally and freely, than when they are thus em- 
" ployed. 

*^ 'Tis one of the earliest instructions given u^ 
*^ by philosophy, and which hath ever since been 
^* approved arid inculcated by thte wisest men of 
" all ages, that the original design of making mart 
" was, that he might praise and honour him who 
" made him. When God had finished this gobdiy 
" frame of things we cdl the worlds and put tp- 
^' getbcr the several parts of it, according to hia 
" infinite wisdom, in exact number, weight, and 
** measure, there was still wanting a Creature, in 
••^ these lower regions, that could apprehend the 
" beauty, order, and exquisite contrivance of it j 
** thatfpom contemplating the gift, might be able 
" to raise itself to the great Giver, and do honour 
" to all his attributes. Every thing indeed that 
^* God made, did,* in some sense, glorify its Au^- 
" thor, inasmuch as it carried upon it the plaiA 
*^ mark and impress of the Dfeity, and was an 
" effect worthy of that first cause from whence it 
•« flowed; and thus might the Heavens be said, 
" at the first moment in which they stood forth; 
*^ to: declare his glory ^ and the Jtrmament to sheik) 
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" kis handy-work : But this was an imperfect 
*^ and defective glory; the sign was of no signifi- 
" cation here below, whilst there was no one 
" here as yet to take notice of it. Man, therefore, 
" was formed to supply thig want, endowed with 
" powers fit to find out, and to acknowledge 
" these unlimited perfections} and then put into 
*' this temple, of God, this lower world, as the 
" priest of nature, to offer up tlie incense of 
^* thanks and praise for the mute and insensible 
" part of the creation. 

** This,^ say, hath been the opinion all along 
** of the most thoughtful men down from the 
" most ancient times : and though it be not de- 
•' monstrative, yet it \s what we cannot but judge 
" highly reasonable, if we do but allow, that man 
" was made for some end or other ; and that he 
" is capable of perceiving that end. For, then, 
** let us search and inquire never, so much, we 
" shall find no other account of him that we can 
*' rest upon so well. If we say, that he was made 
" purely foi* the good pleasure of God; this is, 
" in effect to say, that he wa§ made for no deter- 
*' minate end, or for none, at least, that we can 
" discern. If we say, that he was designed as an 
" instance of the wisdom, apd power, and good- 
" ness of God ; this, indeed, may be the reason of 
" his being in general ; for 'tis the common reason 
" of the being of every thing besides. But it 
" gives no account, why he was made such a be- 
" ing as he is, a reflecting, thoughtful, inquisitive 

VOL. ir. Y 
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*^ being. The particular reason of this seems most 
'' aptly to be drawn from the praise and honour 
^' that was (not only to redound to God from him-, 
" but) to be given to God by him." 

The ^thought wbieh runs through all this pas- 
sage, of man's being the Priest of Nature, and of 
bis existence being calculated chiefly for this end, 
that he might offer up the praises of the mute part 
of the creation, is an ingenious thought, and well 
illustrated. It was a favourite idea among some 
of the ancient philosophers ; and it is not the worse 
on that account, a« it thereby appears to have been 
a natural sentiment of the human mind. In com- 
posing a sermon^ however, it might have been 
better to have introduced it as a sort of collateral 
argument, or an incidental illustration, than to 
have displayed it with so much pomp, and to have 
placed it in the front of the arguments for this 
duty. It does not seem to me^ when placed in 
this station, to bear all the stress which the author 
lays upon it. When the Divine goodness brought 
man into existence, we cannot well conceive that 
its chief purpose was, to form a being who might 
sing praises to bis Maker. Prompted by infinite 
benevolence, the Supreme Creator formed the hu- 
man race, that they might rise to happiness, and 
to the enjoyment of himself, through a course of 
virtue, or proper action. The sentiment on 
which our author dwells, however beautiful, ap- 
pears too loose and rhetorical, to be a principal 
head of discourse. 
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^* This duty, therefore, is the debt and law of 
^^ our nature. And it will more distinctly appear 
'' to be sucby if we consider the two ruling facul- 
'^ ties of our mind^ the understanding and the will 
'^ apart, in both which it is deeply founded: in 
'^ the understanding, as in the principle of reason, 
*^ which owns and acknowledges itj in the will, 
'^ as in the fountain of gratitude and return, 
" which prompts, and even constrains us to pay it. 

'* J?^a^(7» was given us as a rule and measure, by 
" the help of which we were to proportion our 
" esteem of every thing, according to the degrees 
*• of perfection and goodness which we found 
** therein. It cannot, therefore, if it doth its of- 
*^ fice at all, but apprehend God as the best and 
" most perfect being; it must needs see and own 
" and admire his infinite perfections. And this 
" is what is strictly meant by />rfl/^e ; which, there- 
^^ fore, is expressed in Scripture, by confessing to 
** Gody and acknowledging him; by ascribing to 
'^ him what is his due; and as far as this sense of 
" the words reaches, 'tis impossible to think of 
" God without praising him: for it depends not 
** on the understanding, how it shall apprehend 
" things, any more than it doth on the eye, how 
" visible objects shall appear to it. 

" The duty takes the further and surer hold of 
*^ us, by the means of the will, and that strong 
" bent towards gratitude, which the Author of 
^^ our nature hath implanted in it. There is not 
*' a more active principle than this in the mind 
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*' of man;- and surely that which deserves it? 
** most force, and should set- all its springs a- wor! 
" is God; the great and universal Benefactor; from 
" whom alone we received whatever we either 
*^ bavje> or are, and to Whom we cah possibly re- 
** pay nothing but our praises; or (to speak more 
*' properly (m this head, and according to the strict 
" import of the word) our thanksgiving. Who hath 
*\firsf given to God {s2i\t\\ the great Apostle in his 
** usual. figure) aridit shall be recompensed ufito him 
" again? A gift, it seems, always requires a recom- 
" pense: nay,; but of him, and through hinij and to 
** kirn, are all things : of him, as the Author; through 
" him, as the Preserver and Goverjior ; . to him as 
" the end and perfection of all things: to zvhom 
"• therefore (as it follows), be glory for ever. Amen ?'* 

I CANNOT' much approve of the light in which 
our author places his argument in these para- 
graphs. There is something too metapliysical and 
refined, in his deducing^in this manner, the obli- 
gation to thanksgiving, from the two faculties of 
the mind, understanding and will. Though What 
he says be in itself just, yet the argument is not 
sufficiently plain and striking. Arguments iri ser- 
mons, especially on subjects that so naturally and 
easily suggest them, should be palpable ancf po- 
pular; should not be brought from, topics that 
appear far sought, but should directly address the 
heart and feelings- The preacher ought never to 
depart too far from the common ways of thinking-. 
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and expressing himself. I am inclined to think, 
that this whole head might have been. ii!nproved> 
if the author, had ta^en up more obvious ground ; 
had stated gratitudp. as one in the most natural 
prinbiples of the human heart; had illustrated this, 
by showing how odious the opposite disposition 
island witli what general cbnsentxnen, in all ages, 
have agreed in hating and condemning the un- 
grateful ; and then applying these reasonings to 
the present case, bad placed in a strong view, that 
entire corruption of moral sentiment which it dis- 
covers, to be destitute of thankful emotions towards 
the supreme Benefactor qf Mankind. As the most 
natural method of giving vent to grateful senti- 
ments IS, by external expressions of.thahksgiving, 
he might then have answered the objection that 
is apt to occur, of the^expression of our praise 
being insignificant to the Almighty. But, by 
seeking to be too refined in his argument, he has 
omitted soiue of t))e..most striking and obvioiis 
consideration!, and /whicht properly displayed, ^ 
would have, afforded as. great a field for eloquence,' 
as the topics which he has chosen. He goes on. 

" Gratitude consists in an equal return of be- 
" nefits, if wfc.are able; of thanks, if we are not: 
" which thanks, therefore, must rise always in 
" proportion as the favours rejceived are great, and 
" the receiver incapable of making any other sort 
*^ of requital. Nqw, 3! nee no man hath benefited 
^* God at any time, and yet every man, in each 
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" moment of his life, is continually benefited by 
'* him, what strong obligations must we needs be 
*' under to thank him? Tis true, our thanks are 
^^ really as insignificant to him, as any other kind 
** of return would be; in themselves, indeed, they 
" are worthless ; but his goodness hath put a value 
" upon them : he hath declared, he will accept 
^' them in lieu of the vast debt we owe; and after 
" that, which is fittest for us, to dispute how they 
*^ came to be taken as an equivalent^ or to pay 
'' them? 

" It is, therefore, the voice of nature (as far 
'^ as gratitude itself is so), that the good things we 
" receive from above should be sent back again 
*? thither in thanks and praises; as the rivers run 
" into the sea, to the place (the ocean of benefi- 
** cence)/ro7» whence the rivers come, thither should 
^^ thei/ return again.'* 

In these paragraphs, he has, indeed, touched 
some of the considerations which I mentioned. 
But he has only touched them; whereas, with ad- 
vantage, they might have formed the main body 
of his argument 

" We have considered the duty absolutely ; we 
*^ are now to compare it with others, and to see 
" what rank it bears among them. And here we 
^* shall find, that, among all the acts of religion 
« immediately addressed to God, this is much the 
^^ noblest and most excellent; as it must needs be. 
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^' if what hath been laid down be allowed, that 
^' the end of man's creation was to praise and glo- 
" rify God. For that cannot but be the most 
** noble and excellent act of any being, which best 
** answers the end and design of it. Other parts 
*' of devotion^ such as confession and prayer^ seem 
^* not originally to have been designed for man, 
" nor man for them. They imply guilt and wantj 
^' with which the state of innocence was not ac- 
*' quainted. Had man continued in that estate, 
" his worship (like the devotions of angels) had , 
*• been paid to Heaven in pure acts of thanksgiv- 
'** ing; and nothing had been left for him to do, 
*^ beyond the enjoying 4he good things of life, as 
^' nature directed, and praising the God of nature 
^* who bestowed them. But being fallen from in- 
" nocence and abundance ; having contracted guilt, 
*' and forfeited his right to all sorts of mercies ; 
" prayer and confession became necessary, for a 
*• time, to retrieve the loss, and to restore him to 
^^ thai state wherein he should be able to live 
" without them. These are fitted, therefore, for 
" a lower dispensation ; before which, in paradise, 
f' there was nothing but praise, and after which, 
'^ there shall be nothing but that in Heaven. Our 
" perfect state did at first, and will at last, consist 
** in the performance of this duty ; and herein, 
f^ therefore, lies the excellence, and the honour 
^* of our nature. . 
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*' Apostle hath given the preference to charity, 
" beyond faith, and hope, and every spiritual gift. 
" Charity never failelhj saith he j meatii^g that it 
" is not a virtue useful only in this life; but will 
'• accompany us also into thetiext: butxoheiher 
*^ there be prophecieSy th)sy shall fail ; whether there 
^ be tongues i the]^ shall cease ; w/^ther there be know- 
** led^e, it shall vanish avday. . Th^se are gifts of a 
*^ temporary advantage, and shall all pidrish \ix the 
*• using. For we know in party arid we prophesy in 
^^ part; our present state is imperfect, and, there- 
*^ fore, what belongs to that, and only that, must 
^* be imperfect too. But when that which is perfect 
?* is comey then that zohich is 4n part shall be done 
f* axvay. The argument of St. Paul, we see, which 
^* sets charity abovfe the rest of Cbristiau graces, 
" will give praiise also thi? pre-etoihence overall 
'^ the parte df^ Christian worship; and ^6 may 
f*' conclude our reasoning, thi^reforfe,. as he doth, 
^* his ; And noxv ' abideth cakfession^ prayer y and 
^^ praise y these three ; but the greatest qf tliese is 
^^ praise'' * . ; ' ^ 

. The author, here, entfers on the second part of 
his argument, the high rank which thanksgiving 
holds, when compared with' other duties of religion. 
This he handles with much eloquence and beauty. 
His idea, that this was the original worship of 
man before his fall rendered other duties requisite, 
and shall continue to be his worship in heaven, 
wl^en the duties which are occasionedt by a con- 
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sciousness of guilt, shall have no p.lace» is solid and 
just; his illuatretion. of it is very happy; and the 
style e^tr^mely flowing and .s.w^et. SeldoQi do we 
meet with any pi^ce ,of qop'position ia sermons, 
that has more merit than this head. 

" It js so, certainly, oxx other accounts, as well 
** as this; particularly, as. it i$, thehiQ^t disinterest- 
*'.€d branch .of ouj: iieligipus service; .such as bath 
5* the most of God, and the. least of ourselves in 
^' it, of any we pay;, and thferefore approaches 
" the nearest of any to a pure, and free, and per- 
" feet act of homage. For though. a good) action 
" doth not grow immediately worthless by being 
5* done with ihe. prospect of^advantage, as some 
," have, strangely imagined ; yet it will beallowed, 
."L suppose,. that its. being. done, without the mix- 
" tune of that end, or with as little of it. as ijpossi- 
." ble, .recommends it so .miK^h the more, and 
" raises the price of it. J)oih Job ^fear God for 
" nought? was an objection of Satan ; which ,im- 
" plied that those duties were most valuable, where 
" Qur.own interest was least aimed at : and God 
." seems, by the commission he then gavd Satan, 
," to try .experiments upon 7^6, thus far to have 
y aUoM^ed.his plea. Nowv our requests for future, 
." and even our acknowledgments of past mercies, 
," centre purely in ourselves; our own interest is 
" the direct aim of them. But praise is a gene- 
^* rous and unmercenary principle, which proposes 
*^ no other end to itself, but to do, as is fit for a 
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" creature endowed with such faculties to do to- 
•* wards the most perfect and beneficent of beings; 
** and to pay the willing tribute of honour there, 
♦^ where the voice of reason directs, us ta pay it 
'^ God hath, indeed, annexed a blessing to the 
*' duty ; and when we know this, we cannot chuse, 
** while we are performing the duty, but have some 
" regard to the blessing which belongs to it. How- 
" ever, that is not the direct aim of our devotions, 
•* nor was it the first motive that stirred us up to 
** them. Had it been so, we should naturally 
•^ have betaken ourselves to prayer, and breathed 
" out our desires in that form wherein they are 
•* most properly conveyed. 

** Ijf short, praise is our most excellent work, 
** a work common to the ctiurch triumphant and 
'^ militant, and which lifts os up into communion 
"and fellowship with angels. The matter about 
** which it is conversant, is always the perfection 
" of God's nature ; and the act itsdf, is the per- 
•* fection of ours/' 

Our author's second illustration, is taken from 
praise being the most disinterested act of homage. 
This he explains justly and elegantly; though, 
perhaps, the consideration is rather too thin and 
refined for enforcing religious duties : as creatures, 
jsuch as we, in approaching to the Divine presence, 
can never be supposed to lay aside all consider- 
ation of our own wants and necessities; and cer- 
tainly are not required (as the author adufiits) to 
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divest ourselves of such regards. The concluding 
sentence of this head is elegant and happily ex- 
pressed. 

*• I COME now, in the last place, to set out some 
^* of its peculiar properties and advantages^ which 
^* recommend it to the devout performer. And, 

" I. It is the most pleasing part of our devo- 
** tions: it proceeds always from a lively cheerful 
" temper of mind, and it cherishes and improves 
" what it proceeds from. For it is good to sing 
*' praises unto our God [s^ys one whose experience, 
" in this case, we may rely upon), for it is plea- 
" santy and praise is comeh/. Petition and confes- 
** sion are the language of the indigent and the 
** guilty, the breathings of a sad and contrite spirit : 
" Is am/ afflicted ? let him pray; but. Is any merry f 
" let him sing psalms. The most usual and natur- 
" al way of men's expressing the mirth of their 
" hearts is in a song, and songs are the very lan- 
** guage of praise ; to the expressing of which 
*^ they are in a peculiar mannpr appropriated, and 
" are scarce of any other use in religion. Indeed, 
** the whole composition of this duty is such, as 
" throughout speaks ease and delight to the mind. 
** It proceeds from love^ and from thankfulness^ 
*f from Uyvey the fountain of pleasure, the passion 
** which gives every thing we do, or enjoy, its re- 
" Hshor agreeableness. From thankfulness^ which 
** involves in it the memory of past benefits, the 
*' actual presence of them to the mind, and the 
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" repeated enjoyment of them. And as is it«^ 
** principle,. such is its end also: for it procureth 
" quiet and ease to the mind, by doing somewhat 
" towards satisfying that debt which it labours 
•* under; by delivering, it of those thoughts of 
** praise and gratitude, those exultations it is so 
" fullof ; and which- would grow uneAsy and trou* 
" ble:some. to,, it, if they were kept. in. If the 
" thankful refrained^ it zooiild be pain and grief to 
'V them J, but then^ thqi) is their soul satisfied as 
" mrh marrow and fatness i ivhen their mouth prais^ 
^ eth Qod xoith JQjiful lipsJ' ^ .. . 

Il^ beginnihg this head of discourse, the expres- 
sion which the author uses, to set out some of its 
peculiar properties and advantages^ would now be 
reckoned not so' proper an express^oi), as to point 
outy or. to shoxv. The first subdivision concerning 
praise being the mo3t pleasant part of devotion, is 
very just and well expressed, as far as it goes; but- 
seems to me rather defective. Much more might 
have been said, upon the pleasure that accompanies 
such exalted acts of devotion. It was a cold 
thought, to dwell upon its disburdening the mind 
of a debt. The author should have insisted more 
upon the influence of praise and thanksgiving, in 
warming, gladdening, soothing the mind; lifting 
it above the world, to dwell Smong divine and eter- 
nal objects. He should have described the peace 
and joy which then expand the heart; the relief 
which this exercise procures from the cares ?in^ 
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agitations bf life; the encouraging views of Provi- 
dence to which it leads our attention ; and the trust 
which it promotes in the Divine mercy for the future, 
by the connmemoration of benefits past. In short, 
this was the place for his pouring out a greater 
flow of devotional sentiments than what we here 
find. 

*^ 2. It is another distinguishing property of 

** divine praise, that it enlargeth the powers and 

*' capacities of our souls, turning them from low 

" and little things, upon their greatest and noblest 

^* object, the divine nature, and employing them 

" in the discovery and admiration of those several 

" perfections that adorn it. We see what differ- 

*^ ence there is between man and man, such as 

** there is hardly greater between man and beast; 

** and this' proceeds chiefly from the different 

** sphere of thought which they act in, and the 

** different objects they converse with. The mind 

** is essentially the same in the peasant and the 

" prince ; the force of it naturally equal, in tlv) 

'* untaught man, and the philosopher; only the 

" one of these is busied in mean affairs, and with- 

" in narrower bounds ; the other exercises himself 

" in things of weight und -moment; and this- it is, 

" th^ puts the wide distance between them, No- 

" ble objects are to the mind, what the sun-beams 

" are to a bud or flower; they open* and unfold, 

** as it were, the leaves of it; put it upon exerting 

."and spreading itself every way ; and call forth 
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" all those powers that lie hid and locked up in it 
" The praise and admiration of God, therefore, 
** brings this advantage along with it, that it sets 
*' our faculties upon their full stretchy and im- 
" proves them to all the degrees of perfection of 
«* which they are capable." 

This head is just, well expressed, and to cen- 
sure it might appear hypercritical. Some of the 
expressionSj however, one would think, might be 
amended. The simile, for instance, about the 
effects of the sun-beams upon the bud or flower, 
is pretty, but not correctly expressed* They open 
and unfoldi as it zvercy the leaves of it. If this is to 
be literally applied to the flower, the phrase as 
it were, is needless ; if it is to be metaphorically 
understood (which appears to be the case), the 
leaves of the mind^ is harsh language; besides that, 
put it upon ezertifig itself is rather a low expres- 
sion. Nothing is more nice, than to manage pro- 
perly such similies and allusions, so as to preserve 
them perfectly correct, and at the same time to 
render the image lively; it might perhaps be a- 
mended in some such way as this: ** As the sun- 
" beams open the bud, and unfold the leaves of a 
*« flower, noble objects have a like effect upon 
*^ the mind: ihey expand and spread it, and call 
** forth those powers that before lay hid and lock- 
*^ ed up in the soul." 

^^ 3. It farther promotes in us an exquisite 
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" sense of God's honour, and an high indignation; 
" of mind at every thing that openly profanes it. 
" For what we value and delight in, we cannot 
** with patience hear slighted or abused. Our own 
•• praises, which we are constantly putting up,' 
** will be a spur to us towards procuriftg and pro- 
" moting the Divine glory in every other insfa:nce; 
'^ and will make us set our faces against all open 
** and avowed impieties; which, meth inks,' should 
" be considered a little by such as would be 
" thought not to be wanting in this duty, and 
« yet are often silent under the foulest dishonours 
** done to religion^ and its great Author: for tame* 
•* ly to hear God's name and worship vilified by 
" others, is no very good argument that we have 
" been used to honour and reverence him, in good 
" earnest, ourselves." 

The thought here is well founded, though it is 
carelessly and loosely brought out. The sentence, 
€ur ozvn praises which zvd are constantly putting up, 
xvill be a spur to us tozvard procuring and promoting 
the Divine glory in every other instance, is both ne- 
gligent in language, and ambiguous in meaning ; 
for our ozvn praises, properly signifies the praises 
of ourselves. Much better if he had said, " Those 
" devout praises which we constantly offer up to 
" the Almighty, will naturally prompt us to pro- 
" mote the Divine glory in every other instance/' 

" 4. It vyill, beyond all thisj work in us a deep 
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" humility and consciousness of our own iraper- 
" fections. Upon a frequent attention to God 
" and his attributes, w^ shall easily discover our 
" own weakness and emptiness; our swelling 
** thoughts .of ourselves will abate, and we shall 
'* see and feel that we are altogether lighter to be 
** laid in the bialance than vanity ; and this is a les- 
*' son which to the greatest part of mankind, is, I 
^' think, very well worth learning- We are na- 
" turally presumptuous and vain; full of our- 
" selves, and regardless of every thing besides, es- 
** pecially when some little outward privileges 

^" distinguish us from the rest of mankind; then, 
" *tis odds, but we look into ourselves with great 
" degrees of complacency, and are wiser (and 
" better every way) in our own conceit ^ than se- 
" ven men that can render a reason. Now no- 

' " thing will contribute so much to the cure of this 
" vanity, as a due attention to God's excellencies 
" and perfections. . By comparing these with 
" those which we imagine belong to us, we shall 
** learn, not to think viore highly of ourselves than 
" xve ought to think' of ourselves J but to think soberly ; 
*^ we shall find more satisfaction in looking up- 
" wards, and humbling ourselves before our com- 
" mon Creator, than in casting our eyes down- 
" ward with scorn, upon otrr fellow-creatures, and 
** setting at nought any part of the work of his 
" hands. The vast distance we arie at from real 
" and infinite Worth, will astonish us so much, 
** that we shall not be tempted to value ourselves 
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'' upoa these lesser degrees of {>re-emineiice» 
'' whii$h:Oii9t:om or Qpijtiicif), ixr some littlie aoci- 

f men.!' 

TuoKJcaithe thought ibere also be just, yet a 
tike deficifincr w elegbnce and bewfcy appears. 
The phrase, 'fw odoSr but me look intQ mr$/fk^ with 
great ^ijt^ees (^jcomplaceifafj is JoH^uob too loikr and 
£dio<tuMl for a i^nnptn-H^be migbt Jb9v<a said*, tve 
areMkefyjtiat uie ure prdne ito.]ook.into oureelv^-^ 
Con^fiinjg^tAeeietdithihQsewbkki^ belong 

to as, is also very vmreleei style--r-i% fomparing 
these with the virtues and abilities which we ascribe 
iQ.0Mrsdw$>%fie ^AaU karn^ — wojildhaire b^^en purer 
atid more correct. • ., / 

" .5; I SHALL meotion hut on^ use of it xnore^ 
^^ and 'tis .this ; iljiiat a conscientious praise of God 
'^ ^iU }^eep.us back from ali false and mean praise^ 
^ all &ll»cH»e and.seryile flatteries, su^h as are ia 
^^ m^ :9m9S^ mep. Praising, as 'tis cooimoaily 
^^ majiagedj is nothing else but atrial of skill upoi^ 
« a roan, how many good things we can possibly 
" say of him. All the treasures of oratory are 
^* iraesack^, and all the; fine tWng$ that ^ver wtere 
<^ Siaid»are heap^ together for jbW:sake^ l^nd.ia^ 
'Voatfaer. whether it <bQk>ng3 to biip/or not;, ^o 
^^ . itfiece be but eiiioagh: on't, WWi* J5 one ,d^ 
<^ ploi^ibte instance* ^Motmeig 4t thqusandi/^fthe bttsei* 
^ ^ness: of hhman matufe, >of itSisqa^jijr^g^fcKiitO' truth 
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^* and justice; to right or wrong; to what is, or is 
*^ not to be praised. But be who hath a deep 
** sense of the e^tcellencies of Gdd upon his heart, 
" will make a god of nothing besides. He will 
<* give every one his just encomium, honour where 
^^ bono&r is due, and asnluch as is-dbe^ because 
** it is his duty to do so; 'but the facmour of God 
'* will suffer him to go no further. Which rule, if 
*^ it had ' been observed, a nei^bouring prince 
^ (who ndw, God be thanked, needs flattery a great 
<^ -deal more^han ever he did) would have wanted 
<* a great deal of that incense.which hbth been of- 
" fered up to him by hisiadorers." < ^ 

' Tflis head appears scarcely to deserve any place 
among the more important topics that naturally 
presented themselves on this subject; at least, it 
had much^ better have wanted the application 
which the- author makes of his reasoning to the 
flatterer's* of Louis XIV.; and the thanks which he 
<t>ffers to God, for the affairs of that prince>l>eing in 
so low a ^tate, that he now needed fliiltery more 
than ever.* This political satire is altogether out 
pf place,* and unworthy of the subject^ •' 

One 'would be inclined^o think, Upbn^ reviewing 
**ir fttithor^s argutneritsil th&t he hai overlodced 
some topics, respedtifig thfeha^py consequences of 
tHts duty, of fully 'as mUGhMmp^ttance as any that 
-be^hafrinsertfedt^ Pafticiuiarty, he ought tibko have 
:bmitU^'tli^4]tetpp9^4eiidenoyof pfaisei^^ tlianks- 
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giving:^ to stretogtiwti good disposittohsiii'the Ii^art; 
to promote love to iOGd,-«Ml| imitation of tliose 
perfeCAi^nBVfhxchi^^Bdotei and -to infuse a spirit 
of ardojar and zea( into ttie- whole of- religion, as 
the service of onr ben.e£aotor< ^ These iare conse- 
quences Mthich naturally follow ihoni the proper 
performance of this duty; and wbichsoiight notto 
have been omitted ; as no opportunity should be 
lost, of showing the good effect of devotibn on 
practical) religion and moral virtue ; and pointing 
out the necessary connection of the one with the 
other. For certainty the gi^es^ end of preaching is, 
to make men better in all the relations of life, and 
to promote that complete reformation of heart and 
conduct, in which true Christianity consists. Our 
author, however, upon the whole, is not deficient 
in' such views of religion; for, in his general strata 
of preaching, as be is extremely piou^, so he is, at 
the same time, practical amd moral; 

His summing up of the whole argument, in the 
next paragraph, ii^-d^gant and beautiful;^ and such 
concluding views t)f 'the subject are^ frequently very 
proper artd usefiil f " Upon these'grouifds doth the 
•* duty pf praise stand, and these afre the obliga- 
** tkms that bind usto the perforniand* of it. Tis 
" the end of our being, and the very riile and law 
•' of our nature ; flowing from the two great foun- 
'* tains of human actidh, the uddM'standing, and 
" the will, naturally; »i3tpd>alinost' necessarily. It 
'^ is the most exc^Uent'ptart oi£'Ouf< religtons wbr*. 
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. ^f ship; ieiidariQg.to eterUity, after the rest shaU be 

*^ dme awcn/ ; and paid, ISFeti aow in the frankest 

1^ manner, with: the least regard taour avHiiji»k0rest. 

^^ It recommends itself to ;us by sevenaLpeoiiltar 

** properties and advantages; as it earner xaeire 

<^ pleasure in it,n;hahi all tither /kinds ^: devpt^ioa ; 

^< as it enlarges :and exalts thie several powers of 

<^ the mind ; as it breeds in us to exquisite s^nse 

<' of Ood's honour, and a wilUngn^ss to promote 

,^^ it in 'the world;: as it teaic^s us tohe humble 

:^5 land lowly otti^elves, and yet preserves us from 

A^ base and sOrdid flattery^ frOm bestowing mean 

:<< and undue juraises up!(>n others/' 

: Aft£R thi6> our autbjor addresses himself to two 
. classes of men» thie Careless^ acd the . profane. I]{is 

: address to the dareless is i beautiful, and pathetic; 

:that to the prcrifane is not so well executed, and is 
liable to some objection. .. Such addresses appear 
to me to be, on several occasions, very useful parts ' 
of a discourse. :, They prevailed <much in the strain 

..of preaching before tbeJKestoraytion; and, perhaps, 
since that period, have been tiao much neglected. 
They affi^nd an opportunity of bringiag. hcMoie to 
the conaaiences of thie audience, many things, 
ithich, Sn the course of 4;he($ermon, were, perhaps, 

..delivered in 4he ab$tra^. , ,. 

, . I.SHXLL.tiot{dweU.fan Ahe. conclusion of tbeser-* 
. teon^ which i& chieflj? etnpJoyed in obs^ilvatioUP on 
- the posture of pubUci^dfeirs . lit that time.; Con- 
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sidered upon the wholcj this discourse of Bishop 
Atterbury's is both useful and beautiful, though I 
have ventured to point out some defects in it. Sel* 
dom, or never, can we expect to meet with a com- 
position of any kind, which is absolutely perfect in 
all its parts: and when we take into account the 
difficulties which I before shewed to attend the 
eloquence of the pulpit, we have, perhaps, less 
reason to lo^k for perfection in a sermon, than in 
any other composition. 
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LECTURE XXXI. 



CONDUCT OF A DISCOUR^ IN ALL ITS PARTS- 
INTRODUCTION— DIVISION— NARRATION 
AND EXPLICATION 

1 HAVE, in the four preceding Lectures, consider- 
ed what is peculiar to each of the three great fields 
of public speaking, popular assemblies, the bar, 
and the pulpit. I am now to treat of what is 
common tp them all ; of the conduct of a discourse , 
or oration, in general. The previous view which 
I have given of the distinguishing spirit and cha- 
racter of different kinds of public speaking, was 
necessary for the proper application of the rules 
which I am about to deliver; and as I proceed, I 
shall farther point out, how far any of these rules 
may have a particular respect to the bar, to the 
pulpit, or to popular courts. 

On whatever subject any one intends to dis- 
course, he will most commonly begin with some 
introduction, in order to prepare the minds of his 
hearers; he will then state his subject, and explain 
the facts qonnected with it ; he will employ argu- 
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ments for establishing his own opinion^ and over- 
throwing that of his antagonist: he may perhaps, 
if there be room for it, endeavour to (ouch, the pas- 
sions, of his audience; and after having said all he 
thinks proper, he will bring his discourse to a 
close, by some peroration or conclusion. This being. 
. the natural train of speaking, the parts that com* 
pose a regular foripal oration, are these six;; first, 
the exx>rdium or introduction ; secondly, the st^tie, 
£^nd the division of the subject; thirdly, narration 
or explication ; fourthly) th^ reasoning or argu- 
ments; fifthly, the pathetic part; and lastly, the 
conclusion. I do not mean, that ejach of these 
must enjter into every public discourse, or that they 
must enter always in this order. There is no rea- 
son for being so formal on every occasion ; nay, it 
would often be a fault, and would render a dis- 
course pedantic and stiff. There may be many 
excellent discourses in public, where several of 
these parts are altogether wanting; where the 
speaker, for instance, uses no introduction, but en- 
ters directly on his subject ; where he has no oc- 
casion either to divide or explain ; but simply rea- 
sons, qn one side of th^ question, and then finishes. 
But as the parts, which I have mentioned, are the 
natural constituent parts of a regular oration ; and 
as in every discourse whatever, some of them must 
be found, it is necessary to our present purpose^ 
that I should treat of each of them distinctly. 

I BEGIN, of course, with the exordium or introf 
dqction. T^is is manifestly common to all (he 
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three kinds of pirbtie i^peaking. It 19 not a irhetori- 
eal invention. It is focrnded itpon mature, and 
suggested by common sense. When one is going 
to counsel another; when he talked upon himf to 
instruct, or to reprove, prudence wiH gencraHy 
direct hiirf not to do it abruptly, but to use some 
pre{>aratf on ; to begin With somewhat that may in- 
clifiie the persons, to whom he addresses hittidelf, 
to judge favourably 6f what he is about to say; 
and may dispose them to such a train of thought, 
as will forward and assist the purpose which he 
has in view. This is, or ought to be, the mibti 
scope of an introduction. Accordingly Cioero and 
Quinctilian mention three ends, to one or other of 
which it should be subservient, ^ Reddere audl« 
tores benevolos, attentos, deciles/* 

FlttST, To conciliate the good- will of the hear- 
ers; to render them benevolent, of well-aflfected to 
th^ speaker and to the subject. Topics for this 
purpose may, in causes at the bar, be sometimes 
taken from the particular situation of the speaker 
himself, or of his client, or from the character or 
behaviour of his antagonists contrasted with his 
own ; on other occasions^ from the nature of the 
subject, as closely connected with the interest of 
the hearers; and, in general, from the itaodesty 
and good intention with which the speaker enters 
upon his subject The second end of an introduc- 
tion, is, to raise the attention of the hearers; 
tvhich may be effected, by giving them some hints 
of the importance, dignity, or novelty of the sub- 
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ject; or some favourable view of the clearaess and 
precision with which we are to treat it; and of the 
brevity with which we are to discourse. The third 
end is to render the hearers docile, or open td 
persuasion ; for which end we must begin with 
sftudying to remove any particular prepossessions 
they may have contracted agaunst the cause, or 
side of the argument which we espouse. 

Some one of these ends should be proposed by 
every introduction. When there is no occasion 
for aiming at any of them; when we are already 
secure of the good- will, the attention, and the do- 
cility of the audience, as may often be the case, 
fbrmsJ introductions- may, without any prejudice, 
be omitted. And, indeed, when they serve for 
no purpose but mere ostentation, they h^ for the 
most part better be omitted; unless as far as re- 
spect to the audience makes it decent, tjiat a 
speaker should not break in uppfi them too ab- 
ruptly, but by a short exordium prepare them for 
what he is going to say. Demosthenes's intro- 
ductions are always short and simple; Cicero's 
are fuller and more artful. 

The ancient critics distinguished two^ kinds of 
introductions) which they call " Principium," an4 
** Insinuatio.^' " Principium" is, where the ora- 
tor plainly and directly professes his aim in speak* 
ing. ** Insinuatio" is, where a larger compass 
must be taken; and where, presuming the disposi-* 
tion of the audience to be much again>st the ora- 
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tor, he must grjadually reconcile them to hearing 
him, before he plainly discoyers the point which 
he has in view. 

. Of this latter sort of introduction, we have an 
admirable instance in Cicero's second oration 
against RuUus. This Rullus was tribune of the 
people, and had proposed an agrarian law; the 
purpose of which was to create a decemvirate, or 
ten commissioners, with absolute power. for five 
years over all the lands conquered by the repub- 
lic, in order to divide them among the citizens. 
Such laws had often been proposed by factious 
magistrates, and were always greedily received by 
the people. Cicero is speaking to the people; he 
had lately been ibade cpnsul by their interest, and 
his first attempt is to make them reject this law. 
The subject was extremely delicate^ and required 
much art. He begins with acknowledging all the 
favours which he had received from the people, 
in preference to the nobility. He professes him- 
self the creature of their power, and of all ipen 
the most engaged to promote their interest. He 
declares, that he held himself to bp the consul of 
the people; and that he wquld always glory in 
preserving' the character of a popular magistrate. 
But to be popular, he observes, is an ambiguous 
word. He understood it to import, a steady at- 
tachment to the real interest of the people, to 
their liberty, their ease, and their peace; but by 
some, he saw it was abused, and made a cover to 
their own selfish and ambitious designs. In thi^ 
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manner^ he begins to draw gradually nearer to his 
purpose of attacking the proposal of jRuUus, but 
still with great nianagement and reserve. He 
protests, that he is far from being an enemy to 
agrarian laws; be gives the highest praises tp the 
Gracchi^ those zealous patrons of the people; ^qd 
assures them, that when he first heard of Rullus's 
law, he had resolved to support it, if he found it 
for their interest; but that, upon examining it, he 
found it calculated to establish a domiqipn that 
was inconsistent with liberty, and to aggrandize a 
few men at the expence of the public ; and then 
terminates his exordiuni, with telling them, that 
he is going to give his reasons for being of this 
opinion: but that if his reasons shall not satisfy 
them, he will give up his ofvn opinion, and em- 
brace theirs. In $ill this, there was great art His 
eloquence prpduced the intended effect; and the 
people, with one vpice, rejected this agrarian 
law. 

Having given these general views of the na- 
ture and end of an introduction, I proceed to lay 
down some rules for the proper composition of it 
These are the more necessary, as this is a part of 
the discourse which requires no small care. It is 
always of importance to begin well; to make a 
favourable impression at first setting out; when 
the minds of the hearers, vacant as yet and free, 
are most disposed to receive any impression easi- 
ly. I must add too, that a good introduction is 
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often found to be extremely difficult Few piirtid 
of the discourse give th^ composer more trouWfei 
or are attendied with more nicety in the execution. 

The; first rute is, That the introduction should 
be easy and natui^aK The subject m^Hst always 
suggest it. It must appear, as Cicero- beautifelly^ 
expresses it, " Effloroisse penitus ex re de qu» tiim- 
agitUT*." It is too eomrmon a fia«lt in iiMiroduc- 
tions, that they are taken from some common- 
place topic, which has no peculiar relation to the 
subject in hand; by which means they stand apart, 
Kte pteees detached from the rest of, the dis- 
course. Of this kind are Sallustis introductions, 
prefixed to his Catilinarian and Jugurthine wars. 
They might as well hare been introductions to 
any other history, or to any other treatise what* 
ever ; and, therefore, though elegant in themselves 
they must be considered as blemishes i^ the work, 
from want of due connection with it. Cicero» 
though abundantly correct in this particular in fais 
orations, yet is not so in his other works. It ap- 
pears from a l^ter of his to Atticus (L. xvi. 6.% 
that it was his custom to prepairCj at his leisure, a 
collection of different introductions or pcrefaces^ 
ready to be prefixes! to any work that be might 
afterwards publish. In consequence of this strange 
method of composing, it happened to him, to emr 



* " To We sprung up, of its own accord, from the matter 
which is under consideration.*' 
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f^Wy the ssMue uiitroductleii twice without remem* 
.tiering it ; pcefiy itng it to two di£E^rent works. Upoa 
Atticu3 inforiaiiyg himoftbis^ I^ adcnowladgas the 
mistake, and sends him a newintrodvctioii. 

In or4er to reader introductions natjinial tod 
easy, it is^ in my opiiiion, a good rule, that ifegr 
should nj3tb!$:i^^ni^d, till. alt^rone has medilateSl 
in his. own> mind the sul[>s|;iay)€^ of his disc^urac 
Then, and 4|o( till the^, he;sk94ld begin to think 
of soqie proper ^ud QaturaUntrAdactian^ . By tak- 
i]ti^. a CQAtFary QOturae^ ^nd labouring, iQ^^tbe fimt 
place oti aniOti^\|ioti€tn^ eM^py oi»e who iiis j^dcws- 
tofned l;o; of^posiftion wiUi oftm find, that either 
he is >led;t^:lay; hold pf some wuneon-plaoe topic, 
'pfjthat, iiostiwjj of tbfi iqtjio^i&^odibeii^g.^aom- 
ibodiated :to**he 4i^onrsej beiis oWiged to;a^oiM- 
mod$(te. j^. whole disooijtnse Ao the lAtrodaction 
which he. bad previously written. Cicero .loakas 
4hisTem«rfc.^: though, as we hwe seen, his;pjRac- 
tice was not always conformable to -his own irule. 
'^ Omnibus rebus consideratis, tum denique id 
** quod priiUnttwi est dicendMm. postremu* soleo 
** oogitftre, quo utar exordio. Nam si qw-ndo id 
*^ primitm invenire volui, nullum mihi (OqQurrU, 
^^ nisir^ut)exile» awt- nogatorium, aut v^lgare*," 

< ■ ' ■ i , I ■ ' . , ■ I ^ ■ ■ ■■■ y f , ^ , 

* " When I b9;ve plartqed and di|;ested all th< materials of my 
*' discourse, it is my custom to thinks in the last place, of the in- 
*' troduction with which I am to begin. For if at any time I 
^ have endeaVpurdd to invent an introdoctio&at Brst* nothing has 
'< ever occomHi ta me finr that parpveis, but what was trifling, 
** nugatory, and vulgar." 
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After the mind has been once warmed and put 
in train, by close meditation on the subject, ma- 
terials for the preface will then suggest themselves 
much more readily. 

In the second place, in ah introduction, correct- 
ness should be careftilly studied in the expression. 
This is requisite, on account of thie situation of the 
hearers. They are -then more disposed to criticise 
than at any other period; they ai<e, as yet,^unoc- 
cupi^d with the subject or the drjgumexits ; their 
attention is wholly directed to^ the speaker's style 
and tnsmner. Something musi be done, therefore* 
to prepossess them in his favour ; though, for the 
same reasons, too miioh art must be avoided; for 
it will be more easily- delected dt that time, than 
afterwards ; arid will der-ogate from persuasion, iti 
all that follows. A correct plainness, and elcfgant 
simplicity, is the proper character of ao introduc- 
tion; " ut videamur," says QuinctlliaTi, ** accurate 
" non callide dicere." 

* In the third place, modesty is another c^araicter 
which it must carry. All appearances of modesty 
are favourable, and prepossessing. If the oratdr 
set out- with an air of arrogance and ostentation, 
the self-love and pride of the hearers will be pre- 
sently awakened, and yviM follow him with a very 
suspicious eye throughout aU his. progress* His 
modesty should discov^er itsjelf npt only in his ex- 
jpressions at the beginning, but in his whole man* 
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ner J in his looks, in his gestures, in the tone of his 
voice. Every auditor take in good part those 
marks of respect and awe, which are paid' to them 
by one who addresses them. Indeed the modesty 
<if an introduction should n^ver betray any thing 
mean or abject. It is always of great lise to an 
orator, that together with modesty and deference 
to hi^ hearers, he should shew a certain sense /of 
dignity, arising from a persuasion of the justice or 
importance 6( the subject oh which he is tq«peak. 

'The modesty of an introduction- requires, that 
it promise not tdo much.' *^ Non fumum ex ful- 
** gore, sed ex futno dare lixcem*" Thiife certain- 
4y is thegeheral rule, that.an oratpr should not 
put fortW ail his 'strength at the beginning, but 
should rise- and grow *fp6h us, as his discourse ad- 
vances. There are caste, however, in which it is 
allowable for him to set out from the first in a high 
and bold tone ; as^ for instance, when he rises to 
defend some 'cause which has been touch nm down, 
and decried l)y the public. • Too naodest a begin- 
ning might be then like a confession of guilt. By 
the boldness and strength of his exordium, he must 
endeavour to stem 'the tide that is against him. 



* He does not lavish at a blaze his fire, . . • ^ 
Sadden ta slare, and then in smoke expire ; 
But rises from a cloud of smoke to light. 
And pours his specious miracles to sight. . 

HoR. Ans Poet. Fbancis. 
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ftnd to remove prejudices, by encountering them 
without fear. In subjoots tOfO of a declamatory na- 
ture, and in seiaaons, where the subject is striking, 
a magaiifbeiit introduction h^ sometime^i a good 
^ct, if it be properly ^upport^d in tjie se^el 
Tjbue.Kshop Atterbury, in beginnijif an eloq$ient 
sei»an:, preached on the S0th of January, the an- 
niveisary of what is called King Charles's Martyr- 
dom, tsets ouit in this pomfM>us manner: *V This is 
^^ ;a day of trouMe, of rebuke, aiiid of blasphemy ; ^ 
*^ distinguished in the calendar of our church, and 
^ the.^wnals pf oajr natiw* by. tjUeyauffiefing^ of an 
^* exjcellent.pri^oe, who fj&Jl a^acrifioi^ to the rag^ 
" of hi$ fi^bellious j^u^^cts.j and, by his fall, de- 
** tiv!^ iiifoipy, misorvi, apd guilt on Ihem, and 
*< diheir isinful pofttfri^." > gossuet, IRIechier, and 
4{he 9tbi?r cjgl^atjed B'rei^i^fe preacher^, vejry often 
begin th^r dis<;^u^$«6 ^ith.laboiired and sublime 
ij[)trodm^tions. Tb^se raise attention^ and throw 
it Imkre pn the subject; but let ^very speaker be 
much mt bis giiiard against striking a higher note 
a^ tb^ beginni^, thistn he is able f;o H^p4ip in hi^ 
p?ogr^8, - , 

I;^^ tbe fpurth plaee» a,n introduction should 
usually be carried on in the calm manner. This 
is seldom the place for vehemence and passion. 
Emotions ntust rise as the discourse advances. 
The minds of the hearers must be gradually pre- 
pared, before the speaker can venture on strong 
and pa^ioaate fienti«9ents. The exceptions to this 
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rule are, 'wheb the subject is such, that' the very 
mention of it naturally awakens some passionate 
emotion ; or when the unexpected presence of some 
person or object, in a popular assembly, inflames 
the speaker, and makes him, break forth with un- 
usual warnith. Either of these will justify what is 
called the Exordium ab abrupto. Thus the ap- 
pearance of Catiline in the senate renders the ve- 
hement beginning of Cicero's first oration against 
him very natural and pi;oper : Quousque tandem, 
** Catilina, abutere patientia nostra?" And thus 
Bishop Atterbury, in pred^ching from this text, 
** Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in 
"me," ventures on breaking forth with this bold 
ekordium: ^* And can any man then be offended 
" in thee, blessed Jesus?" which address to our 
Saviour he continues for a page or two, till he 
enters on the division of his subject. But such in- 
troductions as these should be hazarded by very 
few, as they promise so much vehemence and unc* 
tion through the rest of the discourse, that it i$ 
very difficult to fulfil the expectations of the hearers. 

At the same time, though the introduction is 
not the place in which warm emotions are usually 
to be attempted, yet I must take notice, that it 
ought to prepare the way for such as are designed 
to be raised in subsequent parts of the discourse. 
The orator should, in thebegining, turn the minds 
of his hearers towards those sentiments aiid feel- 

VOL. II. A a 
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>iigs w.^ich he seeks to awakea in the course of 
his« speech. Accordiiigy fpr instance, a&it i^ com* 
pasaiop, or indiginationi or cpnAempt^ ou which bis 
discotir^ i« bo rest^ be ought to; sow the $eed$ of 
these in his intredocl^on« be ought to be^ia witk 
breathing that spjirit whioh he means* to inspire. 
' Much of tb€f ,orator'» art and ability is showni in 
thus sjtriking properly at the commeDcemeut^ the 
key-note^ if w^ may so express it^ of the rest of his 
oration. 

In the fifth place. It is a rule in introductions^ 
not, to anticipate any material part of the subjefct* 
When topicsi or arguments, i^bicb are afterwards 
to be enlarged upiHi^ are hipted at, and, in part^ 
iKought forth in the introduction, they k>8e the 
grace of novelty upon their second appearance* 
The- impression intended to be made by any ca- 
pital thought, is alvrays made with the greatest 
advantQge» when it i? made entire^ and in its pro^ 
per place. 

In the last place, the introduction ought to be 
proportioned, both i^ length, and ia kind, to the 
discourse that is to fqltovy: in length, as nothing 
can be more ab^iurd thain^to erect a vary great 
portico bef$>re a sn^all biiiijk)ing^. and in kindi las i( 
is no \ei% abftufd to overcb^r^e, with superb orna^ 
ynents, the portico of a plain dwelling-house, or to 
makd the entrance to a moduipent as gay as that 
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to an firbaur. Common i^nse <lii<ecf s^ that every 
part df a disccmnie should be suited to the strain 
and spirit of the whole. 

Th£8E are theprittcipd rules tfa^t relate to m* 
troductions. They are adapted, in a great mea^ 
sure/e^aally^ to discourses of ftll kinds. In plead- 
ing at the bar, or speeches in public assemblies, 
particular care must be taken not to employ any 
introduction of that kind^ Which the adverse party 
may lay hold of, atfd turn to his adrantage. To 
this inconvenience all those introductions are ex- 
posed, which Me taken from general and common- 
place topics; and it never fails to give an adversary 
a cotaiderable triumph, if, by gitring a small turn 
to something we had said in our exordium, he can 
appear to convert to bis own favour, the principles 
with which we had set out, in beginning* our at- 
tack upon him. In the case of replies, Qutnc- 
tilian makes an observation which is very worthy 
of notice ; that introductions, drawn from some- 
thing that has been said in the course of the debate, 
have always a peculiar grace; and the reason be 
gives for it 13 just and sensible: ^' Mnltum gratis^ 
^^ exordio est, quod ab actione diverse partis ma- 
** teriam trahit; hoc ipso, quod non cbmpositum' 
^' domi, sed ibi atque e re patum ^ et facilitate. 
^' famam ingwii auget; e^, facie simplicis, sump- 
^^ tique e pro;i:imo sermonis, fidem quoque ac- 
^' quirit;. adeo, ut etiamsi reliqua scripta atque 
«* elaborata sint, tamen videatur tota extemporalis 
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<^ oratio,. cujus iiiil;ium> nihil prep^ratiua hubiu^se^ 
Y: manife^tum est V . i^ - !. i . » j .. 

In sermons, such a practice as this cannot take 
TpifiLQe; apdi ii^ed, ip; jpQmjH^^ing.sepitt^nsi few 
things ar? piprf; diffieiilt thaoi.to ri^move ^ appear^ 
ai^ice of stiffp^fis jfi^qin an introduf^tipn, when a for- . 
mal one is used. Tl^e Ffppch pr^^ch^rs^ias I be- 
fore observed,, are often jvery splendid, ^pd lively 
in their introdufftiqnsi^ hut, afnpoig 9i^,:^ttep^pts of 
this kind are not always ^o. S;UCoess/ul. When Ippg 
intfoductions are fornied uppp some common-place 
topic as the desire of happiness heing niatural to 
man, or the like, they never f%il ;9f being .tedious. 
Variety should b^ studied, in thjs pp.rt of composi^ 
tion as much as possible; often ;it,^iay be proper 
to b^gin without, any introduction at all^. unless^ 
perhaps one or two sentencei;. Explanatory in- 
troductions from the coptext^ are the most simple 
of any, and frequently the best that pan be used; 
but as they* are in hazard of beoaming dry, they 

,0" ' ' >' '.! — — .r*.-.^ — :-u,. — ■ . i ; : f : - I , ■ , ' . 

* *' An introduction, whTicli is founddd'vipon the pleading of the 
"opposite party, is extremely gi^acefnl^ for diis reason, that it 
'5 appe^?» not to h^v^ ][)eeii mcjditaled »t hoinj^» but to hafe takea 
*' rise from the business, and, to have been com|»o^ec^op the /spot* 
"Hence, it gives to the speaker the reputation of a quick inven- 
. *' tion, and adds weight likewise to his discpurse, as artless and 
" unlaboured ; insomuch, that though all the rest 6f his oration 
" should be sUidied and wi^itten, : yi^t the i^hoie discourse has the 
" appearance of being extemporary, as it- is evident that the in- 
«' trbduction to it was unpremeditated.'' 
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should 'tievfer^ be long. -A historical introduction 
has, genferally, a* happy eflFect to rouse attention ; 
#heftt^i3nfe caiiliy^hoM upon some noted" fact thait 
isi^oAfivebted with the *text or the rfrscxjurste, arid] 
by */ph!)per llluitratioii 'of it, open the way ^td Ih^ 
subfecft' ttiat is to be trfekted bf. ' -^ ' ; ' ' 

After the introduction; whiit t^omrabnly conies 
ne?rt' in* order, \i the pro^oslHoh; or enunciation 
of the subjeiit ; conc^rtiTngf trhich there is nothing 
to'be said, but thi% it shorfd. life as clear and dis-^ 
tintit as possible; feitid '^ipressed in few and' plain 
wofdi^y ivithout the least afffectatibn. To' this gene- 
rally- Succeeds the dftlston, or the laying down iHe 
method of the disfeourse ; on which it is ^necessary 
tjD'ii^ikcf 'sortie obsel'vatiohs. I tlo hot mean, that 
in every discourse, a formal division or distribution 
of it into parts, is requisite. There are many oc- 
c^ions 'dPpiiBlid'sfJ^akiiiff \irhTO thK- is- neither 
requisity ifbFWould be proper; "Wheri the discourse; 
perhapSy i^ tb be short, or onl^ one point is to ble 
treated k)^^; <^*when the speaker 'does hot chuse to 
warn hfiis Hearths of the method^ he is to follow, or 
of the^coiicliisioil to trhicb he seeks to bring them; 
Order of one' kind- or othe^r is, indee^, esi^ntial to 
evierygood discoui^ie'; that is, every thing should 
be io atrangid, a^ tha^t what goes before may give 
light and force to f^alt follows. But* this may l?e 
accomplished by' mdatis of a concealed method. 
What we call division is, when' the method is pro- 
pounded in form to the hearers, ' 
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The dUcpurse.i^ which }hiis sort of 4iyUioii 
Q)o$rt covuQOiily taJ^es plap^^ ^9 a^ sermon i and u 
<|u^0t4oii li93,l}ee^ moFe4> whelherthismeth^of 
Iii,yiDg down be^^ as 1% i« call^d^ ib^ M^ebesA mo- 
tbfH) of preaching. A very al^He jqdge^ the Aaroh^ 
bishop of Cambray, in ki» Dialogue^ on Eloquence, 
declares strongly against it. He observes, that it 
is a modern inir|^|itioii ^ tb^t it waa iiever practised 
by the fathers of the Churchy ajid, wbatitiscei> 
tainly true, that it ^ook its ris# fro9i the scbool^ 
men, when metaphysics begao to b^ ii|trcidaced 
into preaching. l)e i^ pf opinion, t^tttren4^rs 
a sermon stiff; that it bre^s the unity of tbc dis- 
course; an4that, by tbenatui;ai,QQi|n«ctiou.ofoaa 
part witb another^ the attention of the b^w^^ra 
would be qarriip^ ;aiong tbe, vbole.w^b «»9W f4* 

But, notwitbst^o^ing his authority ^nd hisargu^ 
m^ts, I qannot help being pfofHuiqm that the 
present methpd, of dividing, a sermon into.b^ads^ 
Ought npt to be laid aside. ,E4ftaji4isb^ pp-j^ctic^ 
^ now given it so much weiigbt» that, were there 
nothing more ip its favour, it wpuld be dangerpas 
for any preacher to deviate so fsu' from the com^ 
mon track* Bat the practice itself has a|so» in my 
judgment, much/reasoo on its side. If fovpfk9\ P^r* 
titions give a sermon le»s of t^ oratoriia} appfiar^ 
ance, they render it, however, more clear, more 
easily apprehended, and, of course^ more instruc- 
tive to the bulk of hearers, .which is always the 
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main ols^ct to be Icept in view. Ti^e heads of a 
sermon are' great assistances to the memory and 
receMeetiod of a hearer. They serrc also to fix 
his 'attteutkm. They enable him more easily to 
keep pace with the progress of the discourse; they 
give him pauses and ^erting-places, where he can 
reflect on w^hat has been said, and look forwafd to 
what is to follow. They are attended with this 
advantage too, that they give the audience the 
c^portunity of knowing, before-hand,, when they 
are to 1[)e released from the fatigue of attention, 
and thereby make them follow the speaker more 
patiently; " Reficit audientem," says Quincti- 
Ban, taking notice of this very advantage of divi- 
sions 5fl other ifi^cburses, ^'Reficit audientem cer- 
*' to-i^hfigulartini j>ftrti!ftm -fine; non ahter qu&m 
^ fadert^btis iter, ta«ilfiH^ detrahunt fatigationis 
<* noUfIa -spatia inscri^is l^pidlbus : nam et ex- 
^ haa»ti Itfboris n6^se mensuram voluptati est ; et 
** h^itatur ad' reliqoa fortius e^equenda, scire 
^* quantum supersit *.^- With regard to breaking 
the .unity of 9. disCoiirse, I cannot be of opinion 
that there arises, from that quarter, any argument 
against the method I am defending. If the unity 
be broken, it is to thenature of the heads, or topics 

■ . ^ I ' ' ■ i ' ■ .1 

^ ^'The coQcloBion ofieach -^eadl'fs ^ relief to the hearers; just 
'' a«, 4pj^:a Jwifpey, t^ viHe^i^e^. wliich pre set upon the road, 
'' serre to jdiminish the .txa^veDer's fatigue. For we are always 
f' pleased with seeing oi^r labour begin to lessen ; and, by calcula- 
5' ting how much remains, are stirred up to finish our task ipore 
*' cheerfully.^ i 
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of which the speaker treats, that thi^ iei tjQ! he im^ 
puted; not to his laying them down in fprin, ; On 
the contrary, if his hqads J^e i^ell chp^ep^hii^ji^ark* 
ing theip out, and distinguishing themg,,Jn plac^ 
of impairing ,the unity of t^he wtjfqle, r^n^ers it 
more conspicuous and cpmpleite;^ hy ahowing hpw 
all the parte of a discpu^fse.h^i^g jufion pne ano-r 
ther, and tend to one points ^ ^ 

In a sermon, or ip a pleading, or ^ny discourse* 
where division is proper to, be u$ed, the mo^t nia- 
teriaJl rules are. 

First, That ;t{ie s^yers^l parts into wliich thq 
subject is divided, be really, distinct from paean* 
other; th^t i6> that.^rio .pne include another.: : It 
were a very absurd divis^ipii, .for insjtanqei .if one 
should propose to treat firsts of the a^vandages of 
virtue, ^nd next, rpfM those of justice of temper- 
ance; tfecause;, th^ .jf^rst h^s^d evidently compre- 
hends tlie. 9eqond,:'fKs .a gentj^ does the species; 
which methqd of prqcqeding<i|ivp|vQSithe svhject 
\u indistinctness and di$9r!4^r» . 

Secondly, In divi^ipm, .wi^:inust ^*ke care to 
follow the order of nature; -beginning with -the 
simplest points, such as. are easiest- apprehended, 
and necessary to be first discussed; and proceed- 
ing thence to those which ar^ built upon the for- 
mer, and which suppose them to be known. We 
must divide the subject into those parts, into which 
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most easily /iaifclnAtiirallyi it.i3 rea^ved;;; (»ka4 it 
may iseem. ito wp\\t iU^ii and -not .fo ( be yi^ootly 
torn asunder: " Dividere,7';a&{i8 co»al€inly swd, 
" non frangere." 

. TH^iRDLYi The several mon^b^rs: oi^a; {di vi$iQti 
ought tbiexltaiiist;; the subjeot;;^ ofherpidi^ >vS$ do not 
iaakeia complete division :;i rt^ pxhibitth^ ^j^et 
by pieces aud cottiers ouly^ j Without: : giving iE^ny 
such ^iv 03 dj^play^ tlie wliq)^, : ... j. r 

.Fo.p»THi;yi;;The te^i:nt9/iti >wbich our partitions 
are expriei^se^ ghciuld be^^-^oncise as possible, 
A3r<;Md.a|l;ic^r^«lmlo$lltioa h^fQ4 , r Admit l»t a. sin- 
gle, wwd.bvt wfcat is nejces^ftry.i Pijecisjoa is to 
be stfldifSidi abo?e all tbijag$> iaiIayirig'4<^M^n a mq- 
tbpd. .Jt/is.thJs/WhichL chiefljriims^ei^ fft) division 
sppearrft^at p.ijd eiegniiiti »h^ iJhe iiftvftrftl. be^ds 
sff^.prflppup^'ed. JB ttwt /^Qlev>eftt;:n;i<>rt -expressive, 
^ud> sit ji;b<e s^n^f^ time^ thef^wes; fvvqrds (p^ssib)^^ 
Tbis neverofttijls, !to .strike the. bpverg ftgr^eably ; 
and is, ^t. tbe,^n>e tiyiQ^iQf greiat epiyj^qijie^ce 
towards: making ^.<)iTiM^]^:b$:m9re easily re- 
oi^mbered. .• 

. . Fifthly, Avoid an unn^aes^ary muUipH<?0tion 
of heads. To split a sittgect into a grea( \mm\y 
minute parts^ b|}r tdirisions arid: subdivisiot^scwijth- 
out end, has always a bad efl'ect in speaking. It 
may be proper in' a logical* treatise; but it m^ake^ 
an oration appear hard and dry, and ttnri^c'es(»^tily 
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fati^es ;the mfemor^* * I<i a • sermon, l^e^ nay te 
from blyreefo'fiv^or-^it beads, iiKsiodlng subdmr 
sionis;iefld€mi^<>uId there be more. • i. ^ 



In a sermon, or in a pleading at the bar, few 
t\un^ tfre<)Jrvgr«a*ei''0Ms6q«ienee, tkaii ^proper or 
hBffy ^ividiot): It shottljd ibe studtf^i unth nmch 
A«€wtacy BiaA4s^4ii for xfimie Cakea^rongmetbiid 
at first ^e't^p^ oiit, it ^jll iegd 4bem ' aetray» ifi( aU 
that follows, (t will riender tb« wbo(e4is€0i!irse ^ 
ther perplexed or languid; and though the hearers 
may not be ^bb$ *0 «el| whdr4 tbe fault tfr^Siborder 
lies, iiiey will be sensible therbjs^Sa ctfSQrder'seme* 
wh^re, Slid findthemselmJtflile s^fiN^ted k^ what 
is spoken. The Firj^di writers ^ seiwons study 
nea%ae^ attd ^egantein l^hfe divislMiof theii*'sul>- 
jeetB HiMfAt tedre Ihtn the Bngiish do; 'whose dis- 
tributions, ^though eemsibte'and justi»' yet ^are ^ften 
inartificial and verbose. AuMngthe JPrencih, how- 
ever, too in nchquajntness appesjprs'M 'l^?r divi- 
sions, with an affectation of -akirays getting out 
either with two, or with three, general heads o^ 
discourse. A division -of MassMoa^s ^m tbis text, 
^^ It is finished," has been much extolled by the 
French critics: " This imports," says the preacher^ 
*' consum^matioo, ifirst, of jMtibe 'M fbe part of 
*' God; secondly, of widkednessi ooi the part of 
<''ttien; thirdly, of love on the ypari of Christ'* 
This alfo of .Bourdaioue's has been much praised, 
from these vrords, ** My peace 1 give unto you :" 
'' Peace," says he, ^ first, to the underslj^nding, 
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^' by> submission ^> faith ^ $eoon41y;>tp the he^rlt 
^* by f>ubaiis$ion t;o the Iftw." ^ 

TH£,aeKt co^sjtti^entp«u^t.pf ^didcour^iiM^hicii 
J nieiiJ^p.^5 ws^s iaiaiTa|bioi& qr ^^»plic*Mt)m ul put 
these two .togptljerr bftth.few»u^a ttofey . fftjl; oeftrtjr 
under the same rulesj rfMo^: bffoaijp^ »h^y powpn^ 
answer the s^me purpose; serving to illustrate the 
qms/^p ottlk^ «u|>je<;t of whi<* the of?fitor ; tf gats, 
hefcnre h^ pr^^ef^B.tp argU^ (^ith^r Pll pt;^ si4e ^ 
othfiT^or. tQ^nji&ks^ny At^^ropt for TOt(ere^tirig jkb^ 
pa^ffiajp.pf tliftjhejMrcfs, ;« . >■ . , r /-J. '- ;.> 
•'...' f ' . . ' ' 

:,'l^ ,y^§^Am^^ii ;tih^ bjir, ©^rraikj^n iit pftea a ve^^y 
ipipprtfs^it part ofAhl^rdi^pQqrae^ «nd require !to <be 
partipvlwly attWiWJ ^i. J3<side».it3 beiog in wy 
tc4sa «io e^y WAt^Mr jtp rek{^ with gra^ca ^p4 pro* 
prieity, ther^ ig^jin QMratioAsl^V thfe.fcftf, ia.ppciur 
U?rc 4i0HHlli^* The pk4^!»us*.^ay.not|>mg^l^^ 
wh»t ki tniei;jitnd M the ^cMtie time, he tt.ii3t«^Toid 
s^^ing any thing; th^t ^ili; iiurt his cau$Q. .The 
facts whidit > he rotates,, are to he . the igro^pd^otfk 
of ^ll.hisfqtnr* re$i3Pning.. . To. r^ecotint. them so 
as ta keep.sti5i<?tly wjthiPi the bounds of taruth, and 
yet to present them under the colours most favour- 
able to his cause ; to place, in the moist striking 
light, every eircismstance which is to his advan- 
tage, and to 3often and weaken such as make against 
him, demand no small exertion of skill and dex- 
^rity. He mnst alvirays jemerober,*th«Lt if he idis- 
cov(}rs too !mach art, he defeats his onrn purpose. 
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and creates^a distrust of his-siiicel-ity/ Qbinctiliaii 
very properly directs, *' l^ffugienda iti hac praeci- 
^* pue parte, omnis calliditatis suspicio; neque 
^^ eKim sa udqiiam m^is ctetodit judek, quam 
" Cum itan'at br&toif } nibit^ tUM ^decittrt ^'ctoih ; 
f^- nihit'wllU^it^m; 6rAtA^'p6^^ qiiamab 

ff <f[^mte, prdfecta Videaii«ur*:^' '^ '^*^ 

' * T<y be d«ar arid -diitinct,' to be prbMble, and to 
be fcbncise,^ ^¥6 th^ tfUalilj^fe Which critics chiefly 
rei|uirein narratibhs' erich 0f '^irhicb' daW'esi suffix 
ciently, the evidence of its impdi't^itby. • Diistinctt 
ness belongs to the whole train of the discourse, 
but isespe^ally re^iiisif er in tiarratkMi;,' Which[ought 
to throw- Jight <)^nr aM thalifdillA^.^-Affecif, or'a 
6ingte circublsttoc© leift iii bfecuVityj 'tod'misap* 
prehfeftded by thie jddg^i mfeydtesfVoyiihe effect of 
all tbe^ngQ<^en)|} anfdre^totiing^l^f^hicih'the^^peaket^ 
employs; Jf his n^i'Faition be-nmprdbabie, the . 
judge* AViit ndt.regalrd it r* arid if *it be tedious and 
diifuse^ be Will be^ til^id of it) arid forget }i In or- 
der to prodqce distinotnesfe,. bisJdes the study of 
the geiieral rulc^ of perspicuity which -were for- 
merly "giVefi, riarratiori pequir6s^:j>artifeiilar atten- 
. :.- - • '■' :-: ;: /; •,: ./ v •:•.. 

* " In. this part of dtscQtir§e,.tl^d speaker must be. very careful 
" to shun every appearance of art and cunning. . For there is qq 
" time at which the judge is more upon his ^ard, than when thf 
*' pleader is relating facts. Let nothing then seem feigned ; no- 
" thing anxiously concealed. Let all that is said, apfiear to aris^ 
'f from the caiaae itself, and not to bfi thfj wQtk of the 0Iilt0T|^^ ' 
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tiGri^i to ascertain clearly 'the names, the dates, the 
pls^pes, and every: other material circumstance of 
th^ facts recounted.' In order to be probable in 
narration, it isdriat^rial to enter into the characters 
of the persoos of whom we. speak,- and to srhow, 
that their actions proceeded from such motives' as 
ar^ natural, and likely to gain, belief. ^In order to 
be as concise as the subject will admit, it is neces- 
sary to throw out all superfluous, circumstances ; 
the rejection of which will likewise tend to make 
our narration mor^ forcible, and morie cleah 

Cicero is very remarkable for his talent of nar- 
ration; and from the examples in his orations 
much may be learned. The narration5 for in« 
stance, in the celebrated oration pro Milone, has 
been often and justly admired. His scope is to 
show, that though in fact Clodius was killed by 
Mile, or h^s servants, yet that it was only in self- 
defence; and that the design had been laid, not 
by Milo against Clodius, but .by Clodius against 
Mile's life. All the circumstances for rendering 
this probable are p^^inted with wonderful art. In 
relating the manner, of Milo's setting out from 
Rome, he gives the most natural description of a 
family excursion to the couhtjry, under, which it 
was impossible that any bloody design could be 
concealed. ** He remained," says he, ** in the 
'* Senate-house that day, till all the business was 
" over. He came home, changed his clothes de- 
'^ liberately, and waited for some time, till his 
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^' wife bad got all ber things ready fol- going with 
<f him in bis carriage to thecdiintry. He did not; 
''^ set oat till such time as Cloditis might easilj 
*' htBLve been in Rome> if he had not bem lying 
'< in wait for Milo by the way. By and by^ Go- 
*< diustnet him on the roadi on hors^back^ like a 
*< man prepared for action, ho carriage^ horhi^ 
*' wfle^ as was Usual, nor any family equipage 
'^ atong with him ; whilst Mild, who is supposed 
<^ to be meditating slaughter and assassination^ is 
<' travelling in a carriage with bis^ wife, wrapped 
*^ up in his cloak, embarrassed with baggage, and 
'^ attended by a great train of women servantSj 
" arid boys." He goes on^ describing the renooun-^ 
ter that followed ^ Clodius*s servants attacking 
those of Milo, and killing the driter of his car- 
riage; Milo jumping out, throwing off his cl6ak, 
and making the best defence he could, while Oo*- 
dius's servants endeavoured to surround him^ and 
then concludes his narration with a very delicate 
and happy stroke. He does not say in plain words, 
that Milo^s servants kilJed Clodius, but that, ^* in 
*f the midst of the tumuft, Milo*s servants, without 
'* the orders, without the knowledge, without the 
** presence of their master, did ^lat every master 
"would have' wished his seWaAts, in a like con- 
" juncture, to have done*;'- 

: —— — : ; : " j ■ , s ; ^ i r .> . ;i - « ■ -■ . ■ 

* '* Milo, cum in senatn fii2sset eo die*' quoad «enata« dirais- 
^' sias est> domund yetiit. Gakea» ek; vefitiitYtnta mutatnt; paa- 
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. . In aermoQs^ where th^re is^^Idom^iiti j ocjcasioa 
far nacPatioD^. €xplicatio|i of ihi? sula^ect to. be dis* 
C04irsed ou, comes is the {dace of narration at the 
bar, aad is to be taken up much on the same tone^ 
that \^f it must be concise,, clearj and distinct^ and 
in ei style corro^t amd el^ant, rather tbai^ highly 
adorned* To explain thje d^ctrineof th^ text,witb 
propriety > to ^vve a full a^nd perspicuous account 
of the nature of that Tirtue or duty which forms 
the subject of the discourse, is properly fhe didac- 



" Iisper,dum se uxor (at fit) compatat^ commoratas est; deinde 
^' profectits esV id temporis cdm jam Ctodius^ si quid^m eo die 
** Romam v^nttntis ^rat^ yedtr^'potuYssei Obvtam tk ei Clodttis 
'' expedittu^ ia e^«> autke rhedar noHii imptfinetttis, avllit 
*' Gra^lB €Q|i|ittbttS| ut sol^bat ; sincl .ii9ore» qnw) niinqiMim fere, 
" C«im bic insidiatoiv qui it6r iliud ad caedem faciei^dam appa- 
" rassety cum uxore ?eheretur in rbeda, penal atus» vulgi magno 
" impedimemoi ac muliebri et d^licato ancillarum puerorumque 
<' Ofknilata. Tit ^oty? inm Glodio ante (bttdum e}us» feora ftrt «tn* 
" jdedina* am noo mateo secui. Stalin iromplures cun t^lit in banc 
** faciuqt de loco ftopfriore impetum : adversi rbedarium occidunt; 
*' cum autem bic de rheda, rcjecta penula desiluisset/ seque acri 
'* animo defenderet, illi qui enmt cum Clodio^ glad lis eductis, 
** partim recurrere ad rbedam, ut a tergo Milonem adorirentnr ; 
*' partim^ quod hunc jam interfectum putarent^ csdere incipiunt 
** ejus servos qui post erant; e:k quibus qui animo iideli in domi- 
** num et praesenti fuerunt, paitim occiiu sunt; partim cum ad 
" rbedam pugnare viderunt, et dominio succtirrere probiberentur« 
** Milonemque occisum etiam ex ipso Clodio audirent, et ita esse 
*' putarenty fecerunt id servi Milonis (dicam enim non derivandi 
" ciiminis causH, sed ut factum est) neque imperante^ neque 
'* sciente^ neque praesente domino, quod suos quisque servos in 
** tali re facere voluisset.'* 
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tic p€tirt of prefactiing; oh .the right execution of 
which much depeilds' fbt- iallthat cbtties afierwirds 
in the way of persua^ioA. The grt^at att in suc- 
ceeding in it, is, to liieditate pro^ounffly on the 
subject^ so ais to be able to place it in a clear and 
strong point of view. Consider what light other 
passages of Scripture thr6w lipoid it; coiisider whe- 
ther it be a subject nearij related to some other 
from whicfh it is proper to distinguilsh it; consider 
whether it can be illustrated to advantagis by com- 
paring it with, or opposing it tc^some other thing; 
by inquiring into causes, or tracing effects; by 
pointing out examples, or appealing to the feel- 
ings of. the hearers; that thus, a definite, precise, 
circumstantial view may be afforded of the doc- 
trine to be inculcated. Let the preacher be per- 
suaded, that, by such distinct and apt illustrations 
of the known truths of religion,*it may both dis- 
play great merit in the way of composition, and, 
what he ought to consider as fer more valuable, 
render his discourses weighty, instructive, and 
useful. ' 
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CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE-THE ARGUMEN- 

TATIVE PART— THE PATHETIC PART— 

THE PERORATION. 

In treating of the constituent parts of a regular 
discourse or oration, I have already considered the 
introduction, the division, and the narration or 
explication. I proceed next to treat of the argu- 
mentative or reasoning part of a discourse. In 
whatever place, or on whatever subject one speaks^ 
this, beyond 'doubt, is of the greatest consequence. 
For the great end for which men speak on any se- 
rious occasion, is to convince their hearers of some- 
thing being either true, or right, or good; and, by 
means of this conviction, to influence their prac- 
tice. Reason and argument make the foundation, 
as I have often inculcated, of all manly and per- 
suasive eloquence. 

Now, with respect to arguments, three things 
are requisite. First, the invention of them ; se- 
condly, thfe proper disposition and arrangement of 
them; and thirdly, the expressing of them in 

VOL. IT. B b 
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such a style and manner, as to give them their 
full force. 

The first of tbese, inrention, is^ w^hout doubt, 
the most material, and theground-work of the rest. 
But with respect to this, I am afraid it is beyond 
the power of art to give any real assistance. Art 
cannot go so far, as to supply a speaker with ar- 
guments on every cause, and every subject; though 
it may be of considerable use in assisting him to 
arrange and express those, which his knowledge 
of the subject has discovered. For it is one thing 
to. discover the reasons that are naost proper to 
convince men, sgid another, to manage these rea- 
sons with the most advantage. The latter is all 
that rhetoric can pretend to. 

The ancient rhetoricians did indeed attempt to 
go much farther than this. They attempted to 
form rhetoric into a more complete system 5 and 
professed not only to assist public speakers in set- 
ting off their arguments to most advantage; but 
to supply the defect of their invention, and to teach 
them where to find arguments on every subject 
and cause. Hence their doctrine of topicsi or 
*' Loci Communes," and'^SedesArgumentorum,'* 
which makes so great a figure in the writings of 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Quinctilran. These topics, 
or loci, were no other than general ideas applica- 
ble to a great many different subjects, which the 
orator was directed to consult, in order to find out 
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materials for his speech* They had their intrinsic 
and extrinsic loci ; aome loci, that were cominoa 
to all the different kiiids of public speaking, and 
some that were peculiar to each. The common 
or general loci, were such as genus and species, 
cause and effect, antecedents and consequents, 
likeness and contrariety, definition, circumstances 
of time and place; and a great many more of the 
same kinds. For each of the different kilids of 
public speaking, they had their '* Loci Persona-^ 
•* rum," " and I^ci Rerum:" As in demonstrative 
orations, for in3tance, the heads from which any 
one could be decried or praised ; his birth, his coun- 
try, his education, his kindred, the qualities of his 
body, the qualities of his mind, the fortune he en- 
joyed, the stations he had filled, &c.; and in deli-^ 
berative orations, the topics that might be used 
in recommending any public measure, or dissuade 
ing from it; such as, honesty, justice, facility, pro- 
fit, pleasure, glory, assistance from friends, morti- 
fication to enemies, and the like. 

The Grecian Sophists were the first inventors 
of this artificial system of oratory; and they show- 
ed a prodigious subtilty and fertility in the con* 
trivance of these loci. Succeeding rhetoricians, 
dazzled by the plan, wrought them up into so re- 
gular a system, that one would think they meant 
to teach how a person might mechanically become 
an orator, without any genius at all. They gave 
him receipts for making speeches, on all manner 
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of subjects. At the same, time, it is evident^ that 
though this study of common places might produce 
very showy academical declamations^ it could ne-* 
ver produce useful discourseson real business^ The 
loci indeed supplied a most exuberant fecundity 
of matter One who had no other aim but to talk 
copiously and plausibly, by consulting them on 
every subject, and laying hold of all that they sug- 
gested, might discourse without end ; and that too, 
though he had none but the most superficial know- 
ledge of his subject. But such discourse could be 
no other than trivial. What is truly solid and per- 
suasive, must be drawn <' ex visceribus causae,'* 
from ti thorough knowledge of the subject, and 
profound meditation on it. They who would di- 
rect students of, oratory to any other sources of 
argumentation, only delude them ; and by attempt- 
ing to render rhetoric too perfect an art, they ren- 
der it, in truth, a trifling and childish study. 

On this doctrine, therefore, of the rhetorical 
loci, or topics, I think it superfluous to insist. If 
any think that the knowledge of them may con- 
tribute to improve their invention, and extend their 
views, they must consult Aristotle and Quinctilian,- 
or what Cicero has written on this heiad, in his 
Treatise De Inventioney his Topica, and second 
book De Oratore. But when they are to prepare 
a discourse, by. which they purpose to convince a 
judge, or to produce any considerable effect upon 
an assembly, I would advise them to lay aside their 
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common places, and to think closely of their sub- 
ject. Demosthenes, I dare say, consulted none of 
the loci, when he was inciting the Athenians to 
take arms against Philip; and where Cicero has had 
recourse to them, his orations are so much the 

worse on that accQunt. 

« 

I PROCEED to what is of more real use, to point 
out the assistance that can be given, not with res- 
pect to the invention, but with respect to the dis- 
position and conduct of arguments. 

Two different methods may be used by orators 
in the conduct of their reasoning j the terms of art 
for which are, the analytic, and the synthetic 
method. The analytic is, when the orator con- 
ceals his intention concerning the point he is to 
prove, till he has gradually brought his hearers 
to the designed conclusion. Tliey are led on, step 
by step, from one known truth to another, till 
the conclusion be stolen upon them, as the natural 
consequence of a chain of propositions. As, for 
instance, when one intending to prove the being of 
a God, sets out with observing that every thing 
which we see in the world has had a beginning; 
that whatever has had a beginning, must have had 
a prior cause; that in human productions, art 
shown in the effect, necessarily infers design iii the 
cause; and proceeds leading you on from one 
cause to another, till you arrive at one supreme 
first cause, from whom is derived all the order 
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and design visible in his works. This is much the 
same with the Socratic method, by which that 
philosopher silenced the sophists of bis age. It 
h a very artful method of rease&ing ; may be 
carried on with much beauty, and is proper to be 
used when the hearers are much prejudiced against 
any truth, and by imperceptible steps must be led 
to conviction. 

But there are few subjet^ts that will admit this 
method, and not many occasions on which it is 
proper to be employed. The mode of reasoning 
most genersLlly used, and tnost suited to the train 
of popular speaking, is what is called the syn- 
thetic; when the point to be proved is fairly laid 
down, and one argument after another i^ mack 
to bear upon it) till the hearers be fully con- 
rinced. 

Now^ in all arguing, one of tbe first things to 
be attended to is, among tbe various argnoxents 
which may occur upon a cause, to make a proper 
selection of such as appear to one's self tbe most 
solid ; and to employ these as the chief means of 
persuasion: Every speaker should place hitnsrif 
in the situation of a bearer, and think bow he 
would be affect«d by those reasons, which be pur^ 
poses to employ for persuading others. For he 
must not expect to impose oti mankind by mere 
arts of speech. They are not so easily imposed 
on, as public speakers are sometimes apt to think. 
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Shrewdness and sagacity are found among a)l 
ranks; and the speaker may be praised for hw 
fine discourse j while yet the hearer*, are not per- 
suaded of the trtfth of any one thrng he has utr 
tered. 

Supposing tlie arguments properly chosen, it 
is evident that their effect will, in some measure; 
depend on the right arrangement of them ; so as 
they shall not justle and embarrass one another, 
but give mutual aid; and bear with the fairest and 
fullest direction on the point in view. Concern- 
ing this, the followingnites may :be taken; 

In the first ptaxj^. Avoid blending arguments 
conftrsedly together, that are of a separate nature. 
All argtiments \Mhatever are directed to prove 
one or other of tfhese three th'mgs; that something 
is true; that it is nfioraliy right or fit; or that it is 
profitable and good. These nrake the thrfee great 
subjects of discussion 'among mankind; truth, 
duty, and interest. But the arguments directed 
towards any one of them are generically distinct ; 
and be who blends them all under one topic, 
which he calls his argtiment, as, in sermons espe- 
cially, is too often done, will render bis reasoning 
indistinct, and inefegairt. Suppose, for instiance, 
that I am recommending to an audience benevo- 
lence, or the love of our neighbour; and that I 
take my first argument from the in\^ard satisfac- 
tion which fi benevblent temper affords ; my sepopd, 
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from the obligation which the example of Christ 
lays upon us to this duty, and my third, from its 
tendency to procure us the good-wilf of all around 
us ; my arguments are good, but I have arranged 
them wrong : for my first and third arguments are 
taken from considerations of interest, internal peace, 
and external advantages ; and between these, I hate 
introduced one, which rests wholly upon duty. I 
should have kept those classes of arguments, which 
are addressed to different principles in human na- 
ture, separate s^nd distipct. 

In the second place, With regard to the different 
degrees of strength in arguments, the general rule 
is, to advance in the way of climax, ^' ut augea- 
" tur semper, et increscat oratio/' This especially 
is to be the course, when the speaker has a clear 
cause, and is confident that he can prove it fully. 
He may then adventure to begin with feebler argu- 
ments ; rising gradually, and not putting forth his 
whole strength till the last, wh^en he can trust to his 
making a successful impre3sion on the minds of 
hearers, prepared by what has gone before. But 
this rule is not to be always followed. For, if he 
distrusts his cause^ and has but one material argu- 
ment on which to lay the stress, putting less confi- 
dence in the rest, in this case, it is often proper for 
him to place this material argument in the front; 
to pre-occupy the hearers early, and make the 
strongest effort at first: that, having ren;ioved pre- 
judices, and disposed them to be favourable, the 
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rest of his reasoning may be listened to with more 
-candour. When it happens^ that amidst a varie- 
ty of arguments, there are one or two which we 
are sensible are more inconclusive than the rest« 
aad yet proper to be used, Cicero advises to place 
these in the middle, as a station less conspicuous 
t!han either the beginning, or the end, of the train 
^f reasoning. 

1^ the third place. When our arguments are 
strong and satisfactory, the more they are distin* 
guished and treated apart from each other, the 
better. Each can tlien bear to be brought x>ut by 
itself, placed in its full light, amplified and rested 
upon. But when our arguments are dpubtful, and 
c)nly of the presumptive kind, it is safer to throw 
them together in a crowd, and to run them into 
one another : ^' ut quae sunt natura imbecilla," as 
Quinctilian speaks, *^ mutuo auxilio sustineantur;'' 
that though infirm of themselves, they may serve 
mutually to prop each other. He gives a good 
example, in the case of one who was accused of 
murdering a relation, to whom he was heir. Di- 
rect proof was wanting; but, " you expected a sue- 
" cession, , and a great succession ; you were in 
5* distrest circumstances;' you were pushed to the 
" utmost by your creditors; you had offended your 
" relation, who had made you his heir; you knew 
" that he was just then intending to alter his will; 
" no time was to be lost. Each of these particu- 
" lars, by itself/* says the author, ** is inconclusive i 
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** but when they were assembled in one groupe, 
« they have eflfect/ • 

Of the 'distinct ampltfication of one persuasive 
argument, we have a most beautiful e^cample ito 
Cicero's oration f6r Milo. The argumettt is taken 
IVom a circumstance of tittle. Milo was candidate 
for the consulship; and Clodius was killed a few 
days before the election. He asks, if any one 
could beliete (hat Mtto would be mad eftough, at 
sttch a critical time, by a most odious assassina- 
tion, to alienate from himself the favour of people, 
whose- suffrages he was so an'xkru^ly courting? 
This argument, the moment it is suggested, ap- 
pears to have considerabJe weight. But it was 
not enough, simply to Suggest it; it could bear to 
be dwelt upon, atid brought out into fall fight. 
The orator, therefore, draws k jtist and strtking 
picture of that solicitous attention vdth which can- 
didates, at such a season, always found it neces- 
sary to coltivate the good opinion of the peopte t 
" Quo tempore," says he, ^* (Scio eniite <}uam ti- 
*^ mida sit ambitio, quantaque et quani sollicita, 
" cupiditas consolatfts) omnia, non modo quae re- 
" prehendi palam, sed etiam quii^ obscure cogitari 
" possunt, timemus. Rumorem, fabulam fictam 
*^ et falsam, perhorrefeeimus ; era ^muium atque 
" oculos intnemur. Nihil enim est tam tenerum , 
*^ tam aut fragile ant flexibile, q^am voluntas ergo 
** nos sensusque civium, qui non modo improbitati 
r irascnntur Candida torum, sed etiam in recte fac- 
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" tis saepe fastidiunt." From all which be most 
justly concludes, ^* Hunc diem igitur Campi, spe- 
^ ratum atque exoptatumi sibi proponens Milo, 
*^ croentis manibuS) scelus atque fa(;inus prse se 
'* ferens, ad ilia centuriafum auspicia veniebat ^ 
^.Quam hoc in iflo ikiininitim credtbile* ?'' But 
though guch amplification as thi« be extremely 
beautifioi, I must add a catttion^ 

In the fourth place^ againi^t extending argu- 
ments too far» and multiplying them too much. 
This serves rather to rettder a cause susj)ect€d, 
than to give it weight. Art unnecessary multipli- 
city of arguments both burdens the memory, and 
detracts from the weight of that conviction which 



* " Well do I know to what length the timidity goes of suchr 
'' as are candidates fot public offices^ and how many anxioqa 
** cares and attentions, a canvass for the consulship necessarily 
" carried along With it. On such an occasion, we are afraid not 
" only ^f What Wte iftay openly be reproached with, but of whdt 
** others m«y think of us in secret. The slightest romo^ir, the 
'^ most improbable tale that can be devised to our prejudice, alarms 
*' and disconcerts us. We study the countenance, and the looks, 
" of all around us. For nothing is so delicate, so frail and uncer- 
*' tain, as the public favour. Our fellow-citizens not only are 
" justly offended with the vices of candidates, but even, on ocea- 
" skm of meritorioqs actions^ are apt to conceive capricious dis« 
" gusts. Is there then the least cre^ibilay that Milo, after having 
" so long fixed his attention on the important and wished for day 
'* of election, would dare to have any thoughts of presenting him- 
" self before the august assembly of the people, as a mufderet" 
" and asilajtjin, with his hands embrued in blobdr" ' ' 
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a few well-chosen argaments carry. It is to be 
observed too, that in the amplification of argu- 
ments, a diffuse and spreading method, beyond 
the bounds of reasonable illustration, is always en- 
feebling. It lakes off greatly from that '* vis et 
*' acumen,^' which should be the distinguishing 
character of the argumentative part of a dis- 
course. When a speaker dwells long on a fa- 
vourite argument, and seeks to turn it into every 
possible light, it almost always happens, that, fa- 
tigued with the effort, he loses the spirit with 
which he set out, and concludes with feebleness 
what he began with force. There is a proper tem- 
perance in reasoning as there is in other parts of 
a discourse. 

After due attention given to the proper ar- 
rangement of arguments, what is next requisite for 
their success, is to express them in such a style, 
and to deliver them in such a manner, as shall give 
theni full force. On these heads I must refer the 
reader to the directions I have given in treating of 
style, in former Lectures ; and to the directions I 
am afterwards to give concerning pronunciation 
and delivery. 

I PROCEED, therefore, next, to another essential 
part of discourse which I mentioned as the fifth 
in order, that is, the pathetic ; in which, if any 
where, eloquence reigns, and exerts its power. I 
shall not, in beginning this head, take up time in 
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combating; the scruples of those who have i»oved a 
question, whether it be consistent with fairness and 
candour in a public speaker, to address the pas- 
sions of his audience ? This is a question about 
words alonCi and which, common sense easily de* 
termines. In inquiries after mere truth, in mat- 
ters of simple information and instruction, there is 
no question that the passions have no concern^ 
and that all attempts to move them are absurd. 
Wherever conviction is the object, it is the under- 
standing alone that is to be applied to. It is by 
argument and reasoning, that one man attempts to 
satisfy another of what is true, or right, or just ; 
but if persuasion be the object, the case is changed. 
In all that relates to practice, there is no man who 
seriously means to persuade another, but addresses 
himself to his passions more or less; for this plain 
reason, that passions are the great springs of hu- 
man action. The most virtuous man, in treating 
of the most virtuous subject, seeks to touch the 
h^art of him to whom he speaks; and makes no 
scruple to raise his indignation at injustice, or his 
pity to the distressed, though pity and indignation 
be passions. 

In treating of this part of eloquence, the anci- 
ents made the same fort of attempt as they employ- 
ed with respect to the argumentative part, in or- 
der to bring rhetoric into a more perfect system. 
They inquired metaphysically into the nature of 
every passion; they gave a definition and a des- 
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cription of it ; they treated of its causes, its effects, 
and its concomitants 5 and thence deduced rules 
for working upon it Aristotle in particular has, 
in his Treatise upon Rhetoric, discussed the na^ 
ture of the passicms with much profoundness and 
subtilty; and what he has written on that head, 
may be read with no small profit, as a valuable 
piece of moral philosophy; but whether it will 
have any effect in recidering an orator more par 
tbetic, is to/ me doubtful. It is not, I am afraid, 
any philosophical knowledge of the passions, that 
can qoufer this talent We must be indebted for 
it to nature, a certain strong and hafftpy sensibilir 
ty of mind ; and one may be a most thorough adept 
in all the speculative knowledge that csm be ac^ 
quired concerning the passions, and remain at the 
same time a cold and dry speaker. The yse of 
rules and instructions on this or any other part of 
oratory, is not to supply the want of genius, but to 
direct it where it is found, into its proper channel j 
to assist it in exerting itself with most advantage, 
and to prevent the errors and extravagancies into 
which it is sometimes apt to run. On the head of 
the pathetic, the following directions appear to 
me to be useful. 

The first is to consider carefully, whether the 
subject admit the pathetic, and render it proper ; 
and if it does, what part of the discon^se is the 
most proper for attempting it To determine these 
points belongs to good sense; for it is evident, that 
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. tbere are rnaoy^.^ubj^cts which admit not the 
puthetic at all, and th9^i eveoin those that are 
su$6eptil>|ie of it, ^n attempt t<3) excite the passions 
i^ the wpoog pla^e, may exp<>9e an orator to ridi-» 
Cii^a All that 'Pi^u he &aid io general is, that if 
^e expect any emotion which we raise to have a 
l^stiqg e^'ect, we mwt he careful to bring oirer to 
our side, in the iijr$t place^ the .understanding and 
judgment. Th^ hearers muslb be convinced that 
there are good and sufficient grounds, for their 
entering with warmth into the cause. They muat 
\>e able to jufstify to themselves .the passion which 

, they feel; and jcemain aatisfiied th^at they are not 
carried away by mere delusion. Unless their mindd 
be brought into this state, although they may have 
been heated by tlie oratpr'a discoiurse, yet, as soon 
as he ceases to speak, they will resume their ordi- 
miry tone of thought ; and the emotion which he 
has raised will di^ entirely away* Hence most 
writers assign the pathetic to the peroration or 
conclusion, as its natural place; and, no doubt, all 
other things being equal, this i^ the impression that 
one would chuse to maJke last, leaving the minds 
of the hearers warmed with the subject, after ar- 
gument and reasoning had produced their full ef- 
fect: but wherever it is introduced, I must advise. 

In the second place, never to set apart a head 
of a discourse in form, for raising any passion; 
never give warning that you are about to be pa- 
thetic ; and caH upon your hearers, as is sometimes 
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done» to follow you in the attempt. This almost 
never fails to^ prove a refrigerant to passion. It 
puts the hearers immediately on their guards and 
disposes them for criticising/ much more than for 
being moved. The indirect method of making an 
impression is likely to be more successful, when 
you seize the critical moment that is favourable 
to emotion, in whatever part of the discourse it 
occurs, and then, after due preparation, throw in 
such circumstances, and present such glowing 
images, as may kindle their passions before they 
are aware. This :can often be done more happily, 
in a few sentences inspired by 'natural warmth, 
than in a long and studied address. 

In the third place, It is necessary to observe^ 
that there is a great difference between showing 
the hearers that they ought to be moved, and 
actually moving them. This distinction is not suf- 
ficiently attended to, especially by preachers, who, 
if they have a head in their sermon to show how 
much we are bound to be grateful to God, or to 
be compassionate to the distrest, are apt to ima- 
gine this to be a pathetic part. Now, all the ar- 
guments you produce to show me, w^hy it is my 
duty, why it is reasonable and fit, that I should 
be moved in a certain way, go no farther than to 
dispose or prepare me for entering into such an 
emotion ; but they do not actually excite it To 
every emotion or passion, nature has adapted a 
set of corresponding objects^ and, without setting 
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these before the mind, it is not in the power of 
any orator to raise that emotion. I am wanned 
with gratitude, I am touched with compassion, 
not when a speaker shows me that these are noble 
dispositions, and that it is my duty to feel them ; 
or when he exclaims against me for my indiffer- 
ence and coldness. All this time, he is speaking 
only to my reason or conscience. He must de- 
scribe the kindness and tenderness of my friend ; he 
must set before me the' distress suffered by the 
person for whom he would interest me; then, and 
BOt till then, my heart begins to be touched, my 
gratitude or my compassion begins to flow. The 
foundation, therefore, of all successful execution 
in the way of pathetic oratory is, to paint the ob- 
ject of that passion which we wish to raise, iq the 
most natural and striking manner; to describe it 
with such circumstances as are likely to awaken 
it in the minds of others. Every pstssion is most 
strongly excited by sensation; as anger by the 
feeling of an injury, or the presence of the injurer. 
Next to the influence of sense, is that of memory ; 
and next to memory, is the influence of the imagi- 
nation. Of this power, therefore, the orator must 
avail himself, so as to strike the imagination of the 
hearers with circumstances which, in lustre and 
steadiness, resemble those of sensation and re- 
membrance. In order to accomplish this. 

In the fourth place, the only effectual method 

is, to be moved yourselves. There are a thousancj 
VOL. ir. c c 
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ifiterestrug cireumstances snggested by real pas- 
sion which no art can imitate, and no refinetneat 
can supply. There ii^ obviously a contagion 
among the pslssion». 

Ut ridentibus arrident, sic flentibus adflent, 
Humani vultus. 

The ititernal emdtldtt df the gjieaker adds a pathos 
to hk words, bis looks, his gestures,, am} his wbol6 
ibanner, whicJh exerts a p6wer almost irresistible 
over those who hear him*. But on this point, 
though the most material of all, I shall not nd^ 
Insist, as I have often had occasion before to show, 
that alt attempts towards becoming pathetic, 
when we are not moved ourselves, expode us to 
certain ridicule. 

O.UiN(5tiLlAK, who discours*^ upon this dUb* 
ject with much good i^ense, takes pains to inform 
US of the method Which he used, when be was a 
t)ublic speaker, for entering into those passiortu 
which h6 wanted to excite it) others; setting be- 
fore his own imagination what he calls « Pbati* 



* " Quid #nim aliud eal caasae ut lugeotes^ in recenti dolore, 
*' disertissime quaedam exclamare videantur; et ira nonunquam in 
" indoctis quoque eloquentiam faciat; quani quod ittid itiest vis 
*' mentis, et Veritas ipsa Mordm f quare in iis quse VtHsimiUt 
** esse volumus, simus ipsi similes eorum qui vere patiuntur, af- 
'' fectibtts; et a tali animo profici^caidr fxtaiio qualem facere 
** judicein volet Afficiamnr antequam ai&cere conemur." 

CluiNCT. Lib. 6. 
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tasise," or ^^ Visiones," strong pictures of the dis- 
tress or indignities which they had suftered, whose 
cause he was to plead, and for whom he was to in- 
terest his hearers; dwelling upon these, and put- 
ting himself in their situation, till he was affected 
by a passion similar to that which the persons 
themselves had felt*. To this method he attri- 
butes all the success he ever had in public speak- 
ing; and there can be no doubt that whatever 
tends to increase an orator's sensibility, will add 
greatly to his pathetic powers. 

In the fifth place, It is necessary to attend to 
the proper language of the passions. We should 
observe in what manner any one expresses him- 
self who is under the power of a real and strong 
passion; and we shall always find his language 
unaffected and simple. It may be animated, in* 
deed, with bold and strong figures, but it will have 
no ornament or finery. He is not at leisure to 
follow out the play of imagination. His mind be- 



* " Ut homincm occisum querar; oon omnia quae in re prc- 
'^ senti accidisse credibiie est, ia oculis habebo? Nod percussor 
** ille subitus eriunpet? non expavescet circumventus ? excla- 
'' mabit, vel rogabit, vel fugiet ? non ferientem, non conciden- 
** tern videbo? non animo sanguis, et pallor, et gemitus, extre* 
*' mas dengue expirantis hiatus, insidet ? — Ubi vero miaeratione 
" opus erit, nobis ea de quibus querimur accidisse credamus, at- 
" que id animo nostro persuadeamus. Nos ilH simus, quos gravis, 
" indigna, tristia, passos queramur. Nee agamus rem quasi 
" alienam ; sed assumamus parumper ilium dolorem. Ita dice- 
'' mus^ quae in simili'nof^ro casu dicturi essemus.'^ Lib^ Of 
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ing wholly seized by one, object, which has heated 
it, he has no other aim, but to represent that in 
all its circumstances, as strongly as he feels it. 
This must be the style of the orator, when he 
would be pathetic, and this will be his style, if he 
speaks from real feeling; bold, ardent, simple. 
No sort of description will then succeed, but what 
is written ** fervente caiamo." If he stay till he 
can work up his style, and polish and adorn it, 
he will infallibly cool his own ardour; and then 
he will touch the heart no more. His composi- 
tion will become frigid; it will be the language of 
one who describes, but who does not feel. We 
must take notice, that there is a great difference 
between painting to the imagination, and painting 
t6 the heart. The one may be done coolly and 
at leisure ; the other must always be rapid and 
ardent. In the former, art and labour may be 
suffered to appear; in the latter, no effect can 
follow, unless it seern tp be the wpi'k of nature only. 

In the sixth place. Avoid interweaving any 
» thing of a foreign nature with the pathetic part of 
a discourse. Beware of all digressions, which may 
interrupt or turn aside the natural course of the 
passion, when once it begins to rise and swell. 
Sacrifice all beauties, however bright and showy, 
which would divert the mind from the principal 
object, and which would amuse the imagination, 
rather than touch the heart. Hence comparisons, 
are always dangerous, and generally guite impro- 
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per, in the midst of passion. Beware even of rea- 
soning unseasonably; or, at least, of carrying on 
a long and subtile train of reasoning, on occa- 
sions when the principal aim is to excite warm 
emotions. 

In the last place. Never attempt prolonging the 
pathetic too much. Warm emotions, are too vio- 
lent to be lasting*. Study the proper time of 
making a retreat; of making a transition from the 
passionate to the calm tone ; in such a manner, 
however, as to descend without falling, by keeping 
up the.^ame strain of sentiment that was carried 
on before, though now expressing it with more 
moderation. Above all things, beware of straining 
passion too far ; of attempting to raise it to unna- 
tural heights. Preserve always a due regard to 
what the hearers will bear; and remember, that he 
who stops not at the proper point; who attempts 
to carry them farther, in passion, than they will 
follow him, destroys his whole design. By endea- 
vouring to warm them too much, he takes the most 
effectual method of freezing them completely. 



* '* Nunquam debet esse longa miseratio ; nam cum veros do- 
" lores mitiget tempus^ citius evanescat, necesse est ilia, quam di- 
" cendo effinximus, imago : in qua, si moramur, lacrymis fatiga* 
*' tur auditor, et requiescit, et ab illo quern ceperat impetu, in ra- 
*' tionem redit. Non patiamur igitur frigeseere hoc opus ; et at- 
" fectura, cum ad summum perduxerimus, relinquamus ; nee spe- 
" remus fore, ut aliena mala quisquara diu ploret." 

QuiHCT. Lib. Q. 
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Having given these rules concerning Che pa- 
thetic, I shall give one example from Cicero, 
which will serve to illustrate several of them, par- 
ticularly the last. It shall be taken from his last 
oration against Verres, wherein he describes the 
cruelty exercised by Verres, when governor of Si- 
cily, against one Gavins, a Roman citizen. This 
Gavius had made his escape from prison, into 
which he had been thrown by the governor ; and 
when just embarking at Messina, thinking himself 
now safe, had uttered some threats, that when he 
had once arrived at Rome, Verres should hear of 
him, and be brought to account for having put a 
Roman citizen in chains. The chief magistrate 
of Messina, a creature of Verres's, instantly appre- 
hends him, and gives information of his threaten- 
ings. The behaviour of Verres, on this occasion, 
is described in the most picturesque manner, and 
with all the colours which were proper, in order to 
.excite against him the public indignation. He 
thanks the magistrate of Messina for his diligence. 
Filled with rage, he comes into the, forum ; orders 
Gavius to be brought forth, the executioners to 
attend, and against the laws, and contrary to the 
well-known privileges of a Roman citizen, com- 
mands him to be stripped naked, bound, and 
scourged publicly in a cruel manner. Cicero then 
proceeds thus : " Ca&debatur virgis, in medio foro 
" Messanae, civis Romanus, Judices!'' every word 
rises kbove another in ^describing this flagrant 
enormity ; and^ " Judices,'* is brought out at the 
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end with the greatest propriety j ^* Cs^cJ^batur 
•Vyirgi^, in m^^o £6ro Meesanas, ipivis Romapus^ 
'' Judi^! 4$^w^ interefi, fM^lus geii;iit4is^ nulla vo^ 
^* alia istiid^ mi«(eri, ioter dolor^^o^ crepit unique 
" plagarum »iidiebatur» nisi ha^^ civis Romanes 
<^ mm. Hiuo sfi comnpyemoratio^ p^vitatis, omnia 
*^ verbi^rii depulsuruio <a cpipore arbrtrab^tur. I^ 
** non mpd9 bpc non perfeqij;, .^4 vi|*garum vim <lf- 
^ precaretiir, «^ cum implora^et ^ospius usurpa- 
^< retquie nooMn <;ivi^j cm^, cro^ inquam, iofelici 
<; isio & 0er4Uinj»O6O» qui Q«inquatn istaoi potesta- 
*^ tem vid^rat, comp^r^baitar. O uomen duJce 
^^ libertatis! Qj^s exii^^iufn nostra civitatis! O 
^ le^ Portia, iegesque Senoproniic l-rr^Huccine om- 
" iria twefedem recidernnit, ut ^ivis Romanns, in ' 
^ pjnovincia populi .Roma^ii, in oppido ^denato* 
*' rmn» la^ eo qui beu^e^cio pgp^uli Rpmani faeces 
^' <et secures haberet, de4igatU9> in foro, yirgis cae- 
^ derelinr* !'' 



* '' In the midst of the market-pUice of Mes&ina, a Sqii^q 
" citizen, O Judges ! was cruelly scourged with rods ; when, in 
'' the mean time, amidst ihe jooia^ x>f JLhe .bJQ.ws which he suffered, 
" no voice, no complaint of this unhappy man was heard, except 
** this exclftmatioB, Rt^member that i am a Rosaasi cittsen ! By 
*' pleading this priviiege of his birthright, he hoped M) have fiop- 
** ped the strokes of the executioner. But his hopes >were vain ; 
** for, so f^ was >be Irom being able to obtaia thereby any miti- 
** gatioQ of his torture, that when he contioned ,to :i:epeat ithis ex< 
'' •claoaation, a<nd to pkad the Tights of a citiaeif, .a .orpas, a croKS, 
**' I say, was preparing to be «et .up for the execution of thi^ ua- 
'< fortunate person, who never *be&re had -beheU tbftt inatKninent 
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Nothing can be finer, nor better conducted 
than this passage; The circumstances are well 
chosen for exciting both the compassion of his 
hearers for Gavius, and their indignation against 
Verres. The style is simple ; and the passionate 
exclamation, the address to liberty and the laws, 
is well-timed, and in the proper style of passion. 
The orator goes on to exaggerate Verres's cruelty 
still farther, by another very striking circumstance. 
He ordered a gibbet to be erected for Gavius, not 
in the common place of execution, but just by the 
sea-shore, over against the coast of Italy. " Let, 
^* him," said he, " who boasts so much of his be- 
" ing a Roman citizen, take a view from his gib- 
** bet of his own country. — ^This base insult over 
" a dying man is the least part of his guilt. It 
" was not Gavius alone that Verres meant to in- 
" suit ; but it was you, O Romans ! it was every 
^* citizen who now hears me; in the person of 
" Gavius, he scoffed at your rights, and showed 
" in what contempt he held the 'Roman name, 
" and Roman liberties." 



" of cruel death. O sacred and honoured name of liberty ! O 
" boasted and revered privilege of a Roman citizen ! O ye Por- 
'* cian and Sempronian laws ! to this issue have ye all come, that 
" a citizen of Rome, in a province of the Roman empire, within 
*' an allied city, should publicly, in a market-place, be loaded 
" with chains, and beaten with rods, at the command of one who, 
" from the favour of the Roman people alone, derived all his au- 
'* thority and ensi^s of power I" 
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Hitherto all is beaatiful, animated, pathetic; 
and the model would have been perfect, if Cicero 
had stopped at this point. But his redundant and 
florid genius carried him farther. He must needs 
• interest not his hearers only, but the beasts, the 
mountains; and the stones, against Verres : " Si 
** haec non ad cives Romanos, non ad amicosnos- 
" trae civitatis, non ad eos qui popuU Romani no- 
*^ men audissent; denique si non ad homines, 
*^ verum ad bestias; atque ut longius progrediar, 
** si in aliqua desertissima sblitudine, ad saxa et 
" ad scopolos haec conqueri et deplorare vellem, 
^^ tamen omnia muta atque inanima, tanta et 
*V tam indigna rerum atrocitate commoverentur*." 
This, with all the deference due to so eloquent an 
orator, we must pronounce to be declamatory, not 
pathetic. This is straining the language of pas- 
sion too far. Every hearer sees this immediately, 
to be a studied figure of rhetoric ; it may amuse 
him, but instead of inflaming him more, it, in truth, 
cools his passion. So dangerous it is to give scope 
to a flowery imagination, 'when one intends to 
make a strong and passionate impression. 



* " Were I employed in lamenting those instances of an atro- 
'• cious oppression and cruelty, not among an assembly of Roman 
'* citizens, not among the allies of our state, not among those who 
'.' had ever heard the name of the Roman people, not even among 
" human creatures, but in the midst of the brute creation ; and to 
*' go farther, were I pouring forth my lamentations to the stones, 
" and to the rocks, in some remote and desert wilderness, even 
'* those mute and inanimate beings would, at the recital of such 
*' shocking indignities, be thrown into commotion-" 
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No Other part of discount remaio^ noiv to be 
treated of, except the peroration^ or conclusion. 
Concerning this^ it is needless to say muck, b^ 
cause it must vary so consi4erably, according to 
the strain of the preceding disoounae. Soiaotifloief^# 
the whole pathetic part comes ia most properly 
at the peroration. Sometimes, when the discourse 
has been entirely argumentative, it is fit to con- 
clude with summing up the argumente, placing 
them in one view, and leaving the impressian of 
them full and strong on the miod of the audi^ic^. 
For tl>e great rule of a conclusion, and what na- 
ture obviously suggests, is, to place that last on 
vdiich we choose that the strength of our cause 
should rest. 

. In sermons, inferences from whisU; has been said, 
make a common conclusion. With regard to these, 
care should be taken, not only that they rise na- 
tin*ally, but (what is less commonly attended to) 
that they should so much agree >vith the strain of 
senlnment throughout the discourse^ as not to break 
the unity of the sermon. For inferences, how just- 
ly soever they may be deduced from the doctrine 
of the text, yet have a bad effect;, if, at the con- 
clusion of a discourse, they introduce some subject 
altogether uew, nmJi tv^u off our alteutjou from 
the main otgect to which the preacher had <Jirect- 
ed our thoughts. They appear, in this case, like 
excrescences jutting out from the body, which 
form an unnatural addition to it , and tend .to en- 
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feeble the impression which the composition, as a 
wholei is calculated to make. 

Th£ most eloquent of the French, perhaps, in- 
deed, of all modern orators, Bossuett Bishop of 
Meaux, terminates ki a very moving manner, his 
funeral oration on the great Prince of Cond^^ with 
this return upon himself, and his old age : Accept, 
" O Prince! these last efforts of a voice which you 
" once well knevr. With you aJl my funeral dis- 
*^ courses are now to end. 'Instead of deploring 
*^ the death of others^ henceforth, it shall be my 
^^ study to learn from you, how my own may be 
" blessed. Happy, if warned by those grey hairs, 
^^ of the account which I must soon give of my 
" ministry, I reserve, solely for that flock whom I 
" ought to feed with the word of life, the feeble 
'^ remains of a voice which now trembles, and of 
** an ardor which is now on the point of being 
** extinct*." 



* '* Agr6ez ces derniers<efrorts d'une voix que vous fut coniiue. 
*' Vous mettrez fin d tous ces discours.- Au lieu de d^plorer la 
♦' mort des autres, Grand Prince ! dorenavant je veux apprendre 
" de vous, a rendre la mienne sainte. Heureux, si averti par ces 
" cheveux blancs, du coxnpte que je dois rendre de mon aduiinis- 
" tration« }e reserve au troupeau que je dois nourrir de la parole 
«' de vie, les restes d'une voix qui tombe, & d'une ardeur qui 
" s'eteint," — These are the last sentences of that oration : but the 
whole of the peroration from that passage, " Venez, peuples, venez 
inaintenant/' &c. though it is too long for insertion, is a great 
master-piece of pathetic eloqueoce. 
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In all discourses, it is a matter of importance 
to hit the precise time of conchiding^ so as to bring 
our discourse just to a point; neither ending 
abruptly and unexpectedly ; nor disappointing the 
expectation of the hearers, when they look for the 
close ; and continuing to hover round and round 
the conclusion, till they become heartily tired of 
-us. We should endeavour to go off with a good 
gface; not to end with a languishing and drawling 
sentence; but to close with dignity and spirit, that 
we may leave the minds of the hearers warm ; and 
dismiss them with a favourable impression of the 
subject and of the speaker. 
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PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY. 

JriAVlNG treated of several general heads relating 
to eloquence, or public speaking, I now proceed 
to another very important part of the subject y^t 
remaining, that is, the pronunciation, or delivery 
of a discourse. How much stress was laid upon 
this by the most eloquent of all orators, Demos- 
thenes, appears from a noted saying of his, relat- 
ed both by Cicero and Quinctilian; when being 
asked. What was the first point in Oratory? 
he answered Delivery; and being asked, What 
was the second; and afterwards. What was the 
third? he still answered Delivery. There is no 
wonder that he should have rated this so high, 
and that for improving himself in it, he should 
have employed those assiduous and painful la- 
bours, which all the ancients takes so much no- 
tice of; for beyond doubt, nothing is of more im- 
portance. To superficial thinkers, the manage- 
ment of the voice and gesture, in public speaking, 
may appear to relate to decoration only, and to 
be one of the inferior arts of catching an audience. 
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But this is far from being the case. It is inti- 
mately connected with what is, or ought to be, 
the end of all pul)lic speaking, persuasion; and 
therefore deserves the study of the most grave 
and serious speakers, as much as of those whose 
only aim it is to please. 

For let it be considered, whenever we address 
ourselves to others by ^ords, our intention cer- 
tainly is to make some impression on those to 
whom we speak ; it is to convey to them our own 
ideas and emotions. Now the tone of our voice, 
our looks, and gestures, interpret our ideas and 
emotions no less than words do; nay, the impres- 
sion they make on others, is frequently much 
stronger than any that words can make. We of- 
ten see, that an expressive look, or a passionate 
cry, unaccompanied by words, conveys to others 
more forcible ideas, and rouses within them strong- 
er passions, than can be communicated by the 
most eloquent discourse. The signification of our 
sentiments, made by tones and gestures, has this 
advantage above that made by words, that it is 
the language of nature. It is that method of in- 
terpreting our mind which nature has dictated to 
all, and which is imderstoodby all; whereas, words 
are only arbitrary conventional symbols of our 
ideas ; and, by consequence, must make a more 
feeble impression. So true is this, that, to render 
words fully significant, they must, almost in every 
case, receive some aid from the manner of pro* 
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nunciation and delivery ; and he who, in speaking, 
should employ bare words, without enforcing them 
by proper tones and accents, would leave us with 
a faint and indistinct impression, often with a 
doubtful and ambiguous conception of what be 
had delivered. Nay, so close is the connection 
between certain sentiments and the proper ms^n- 
ner of pronouncing them, that he who does not 
pronounce them, after that manner, can never per- 
suade us, that he believes, or feels, the sentiments 
themselves. His delivery may be such as to give 
the lie to all that he asserts. When Marcus 
Callidius accused one of an attempt to poison him, 
but enforced his accusation in a languid manner, 
and without any warmth or earnestness of deli* 
very, Cicero, who pleaded for the accused person, 
improved this into an argument of the falsity of 
the charge, ** An tu, M. Calidi, nisi fingeres, 
^\c ageres?" In Shakespeare's Richard 11. the 
Duchess of York thus impeaches the sincerity of 
her husband: 

Pleads he in earnest? — Look upon his face, . 

His eyes do drop no tears; his prayers are jest; 

His words come from his mouth; oars, from our breast; 

He prays but faintly, and would be denied; 

We pray with heart and soul. 

But, I believe, it is needless to say any more 
in order to show the high importance of a good 
delivery. I proceed, therefore, to such observa- 
tions as appear to me most useful to be made on 
this head. 
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The great objects which every public speaker 
will naturally have in his eye in forming his de- 
livery, are, first, to speak so as to be fully and 
easily understood by all who hear him; and next, 
to speak with grace and force so as to please and 
to move his audience. Let us consider what is 
most important with respect to each of these*. 

In order to be fully and easily understood, the 
four chief requisites are, a due degree of loudness 
of voice; distinctness; slowness; and propriety of 
pronunciation. 

The first attention of every public speaker, 
doubtless, must be to make himself be heard by 
all those to whom he speaks. He must endea- 
vour to fill with his voice, the space occupied by 
the assembly. This power of voice, it may be 
thought, is wholly a natural talent. It; is so in a 
good measure; but, however, may receive consi- 
derable assistance from art. Much depends for 
this purpose on the proper pitch, and management 
of the voice. Every man has three pitches in his 
voice; the high, the middle, and the low one. 
The high, is that which he uses in calling aloud 
to some ope at a distance. The low is, when he 
approaches to a whisper. The middle is, that 



* On this whole subject, Mr. 'Sheridan's Lectures on Elocution 
are very worthy of being consulted ; and several hints are here • 
taken from them. 
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which he employs in common conversation^ ismd 
which he should generally use in public discourse* 
For it is a great mistake, to imagine that one 
must take the highest pitch of his voice, in order 
to be well heard by a great assembly. This is 
confounding two things which are different, loud- 
ness, or strength of sounds with the key, or note 
on which we speak. A speaker may render his 
voice louder, without altering the key; and we 
shall always be able to give most body, most per- 
severing force of sound, to that pitch of voice,, to 
which in conversation we are accustomed.- Where- 
as, by setting out on our highest pitch or key, we 
certainly allow ourselves less compass, and are 
likely to strain our voice before we have done* 
We shall fatigue ourselves, and speak with pain; 
and whenever a man speaks with pain to himself, 
he is always heard with pain by his audience. 
Give the voice, therefore, full strength and swell 
of sound; but always pitch it on your ordinary 
speaking key. Make it a constant rule never to 
utter a greater quantity of voice, than you can 
afford without pain to yourselves, and without any 
extrat)rdinary elfort. As long as you keep within 
these bounds, the other organs of speech will be 
at liberty to discharge their several offices with 
ease; and you will always have your voice under 
command. But whenever you transgress these 
bounds, you give up the reins, and have no longer 
any management of it. It is an useful rule too, 
in order to be well heard, to fix our eye on some 

VOL. II. D d 
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of the most distant persons in the assembly, and 
to consider ourselves as speaking to tbexn. We 
naturally Jstnd mechanically utter our words with 
such a degree of strength, as to make ourselves be 
heard by one to whom we address ourselves, pro- 
vided he be within the reach of our voice. As 
this is the case in common conversation, it will 
hold also in public speaking. But remember, that 
in public as well as in conversation, it is possible 
to offend by speaking too loud* This extreme 
hurts the ear, by making the voice come upon it 
in rumbling indistinct masses -y besides its giv- 
ing the speaker the disagreeable appearance of 
one who endeavours to compel assent^ by mere 
vehemence and force of sound. 

In the next place, to being well heard-, and clear- 
ly understood, distinctness of articulation contri- 
butes more, perhaps, than mere loudness ^f sound. 
The quantity of sound necessary to fill even a 
large space^^is smaller than is commonly imagined; 
and with distinct articulation, a man of a weak 
voice will make it reach farther than the strongest 
voice can reach without it. To this, therefore, 
every public speaker ought to pay great attention. 
He must give every sound which he utters its due 
proportion, and make every syllable, and even eve- 
ry letter in the word" which he pronounces, be 
heard distinctly; without slurring, whispering, or 
suppressing any of the proper sounds. 
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In the third place, m order to articulate dis- 
tinctly, moderation is requisite with regard to the 
Speed of pronouncing. Precipitancy of speech 
confounfds all articulation, and all meaning. I 
need scarcely observe that there may be also an 
extreme on the opposite side. It is obvious, that 
a lifeless, drawling pronunciation, which allows 
the minds of the hearers to be always outrunning 
the speaker, must render every discourse insipid 
and fatiguing. But the extreme of speaking too 
fast is much more common, and requires the more 
to be guarded against, because, when it has grown 
up into a habit, few errors are more difficult to be 
corrected. To pronounce with a proper degree oi 
slowness, and with full and clear articulation, is 
the first thing to be studied by all who begin to 
speak iri public; and cannot be too much recom- 
mended to them. Such a pronunciation gives 
i^eight and dignity to their discourse. It is a great 
assistance to the voice, by the pauses and rests 
which it allows it more easily to make ; and it ena- 
bles the speaker to swell all his sounds both with 
more force, and more music. It assists him also in 
preserving a due command of himself; whereas a 
rapid and hurried manner is apt to excite that flut- 
ter of spirits, which is the greatest enemy to all 
right execution in the way of oratory. " Promp- 
•* tum sit OS," says Qninctilian, " non prjeceps, 
*' moderatum, non lehtum." 

After these fundamental attentions to the pitch 
and management of the voice, to distinct articula- 
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tion, and to a proper degree of slowness of speech, 
what a public speaker must, in the fourth place^ 
study, is, propriety of pronunciation ; or the giving 
to every word, which he utters, that sound, which 
the most polite usage of the language appropriates 
to it ; in opposition to broad, vulgar, or provincial 
pronunciation. This is requisite, both for speaking 
intelligibly, and for speaking with grace or beauty. 
Instructions concerning this article can be given by 
the living voice only. But there is one observation, 
which it may not be improper here to make. In 
the English language, every word which consists of , 
more syllables than one, has one accented syllable. 
The accent rests sometimes on the vowel, some- 
times on the consonant. Seldom, or never, is there 
more than one accented syllable in any EngHsh 
word, however long ; and the genius of the lan- 
guage requires the voice to mark that syllable by 
a stronger percussion, p.nd to pass more slightly 
over the rest. Now, after we have learned the 
proper seats of these accents, it is an important 
rule, to give every word just the same accent in 
public speaking, as in common discourse. Many 
persons err in this respect. When they speak in 
public, and with solemnity, they pronounce the 
syllables in a different manner from what they do 
at other times. They dwell upon them, and pro- 
tract them ; they multiply accents on the same 
word ; from a mistaken notion, that it gives gravity 
and force to their discourse, and adds to the pomp 
of publiq declamation. AVhereas, this is one of 
the greatest faults that can be committed in pro- 
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nunciation ; it makes what is called a theatrical or 
mouthing manner ; and gives an artificial affected 
air to speech, which detracts greatly both from its 
^ agreeableness, and its impression. 

I PROCEED to treat next of those higher parts 
of delivery, by studying which, a speaker has some- 
thing farther in view than merely to render him- 
self intelligible, and seeks to give grace and force 
to what he utters. These may be comprised 
under four . heads, emphasis, pauses, tones, and 
gestures. Let me only premise, in general, to 
what I am to say concerning them, that attention 
to these articled of delivery is by no means to be 
. confined, as some might be apt to imagine, to the 
more elaborate and pathetic parts of a discourse. 
There is, perhaps, as great attention requiiiite, and 
as much . skill displayed, in adapting emphs^is, 
pauses, tones, and gestures, properly, to calm and 
plain speaking; and the effect of a just and grace- 
ful delivery will, in every part of a subject, be found 
of high importance for commanding attention, and 
enforcing what is spoken, 

. First, Let us consider emphasis; by this, is 
meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by 
which we distinguish the accented syllable of some 
word, on which we design to lay particular stress, 
and to show how it affects the rest of the sentence. 
Sometimes the emphatic word must be distin- 
guished by a particular tone of voice, as well as 
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by a stronger accent. On the right management 
of the emphasis depend the whole life and spirit 
of every discourse. If no emphasis be placed on 
any woi'ds, not only is discourse rendered heavy 
and lifeless, but the meaning left often ambiguous. 
If the emphasis be placed wrong, we pervert and 
confound the meaning wholly. To give a cora- 
mpn instance; such a simple question as this, 
<^ Do you ride to town lo-day ?" is capable of no 
fewer than four different acceptations, according as 
the emphasis is differently placed on the words. 
If it be pronounced thus : Do you ride to town- to 
day? the answer may naturally he. No; I send 
my servant in my stead. If thus; Do you ride to 
town to-day? Answer, Na; I intend to walk. Do 
you ride to town lo*day h No; I ride out into the 
fields. Do you ride to iovin to-day. No; but I 
shall to-morrow'. In like manner, in sokmn dis* 
course, the whole force ^nd beauty of an expression 
often depend on the accented word; and we may 
present to the hearers quite: dtiferent views of the 
same sentiment, by placing the emphasis differ- 
ently. In the following words of our Saviour, ob- 
serve in what different lights the thought is placed, 
according as the words are pronounced: " Judas, 
" betray est thou the Son of Man with a kiss V\ be- 
trayest thou^-rmakes the reproach turn, on the in- 
famy of treachery. Betray est thou — makes it rest, 
upon Judas's connection with his master. Betray- 
est thou the Son of Man-^resis it, upon our Savi- 
our's personal character and eminence, Beitrayest 
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thou the Son of Man xvith a kiss} — turns it, upon 
his prostituting the signal of peace and friendship, 
to the purpose of a mark of destruction. 

In order to acquire the proper management of 
the emphasis^ the great rule, and indeed the only 
rule possible to ht given is, that the speaker study 
to attain a just conception of the force and spirit 
of those sentiments which he is to pronounce. 
For to lay the emphasis with exact propriety, is 
a constant exercise of good sense and attention. 
It is far from being an inconsiderable attainment. 
It is one of the greatest trials of a true and just 
taste; and must arise from feeling delicately our- 
selves, and from judging accurately, of what is 
fittest to strike the feelings of others. There is 
as great a difference between a chapter of the Bible, 
or any other piece of plain prose, read by one 
who places the several emphases every where with 
taste and judginent, and by one who neglects or 
mistakes theito, as th^re is between the same tune 
played by the most masterly hand, or by the most - 
bungling performer. 

]^N all prepared discourses, it would be of great 
use, if they were read over or rehearsed in private, 
with this particular view, to search for the proper 
emphases before they were pronounced in public; 
marking, at the same time, with, a pen, the em- 
phatical words in every sentence, or at least in the 
most weighty and affecting parts, of the discourse, 
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and fixing them well in memory. Were this at- 
tention oftener bestowed, were this part of pronun- 
ciation studied with mor^ exactness^ and not left 
to the moment of delivery, as is commonly done, 
public speakers would find tb^ir care abundantly 
repaid, by the remarkable effepts which it would 
produce upon their audience. Let ine caution, at 
the same time, against one error,^ that of multi- 
plying emphatical words too much. It is only by 
a prudent reserve in the use of them, that we can 
give them any weight. If they recur too often ; if 
a speaker attempts to render every thing which 
be si^ys of high importance, by a multitude of 
strong en)phaseS| we soon learn to pay little regard 
to them. To crowd eyery sentence with emphati- 
pal words, is like crowding ^M the pages of a book 
with italic characters, whieh, as to the effect, is 
Just tlie ^ame with using no i^ucb distinctions at all, 

Next to emphasis, thp parses in speaking de- 
mand attention. These are of two kinds; first, 
^mphatical pauses; and next, such ^ mark the 
distinctions of sense. An emphatical pause is 
made, after something has been said of peculiar 
pioment, and on which we want tp fix the hearer's 
attention. Sometimes before such a thing i$ said, 
we usher it in with a pause of this nature. Such 
pauses have the same effect ^s a strong emphasis; 
and are subject to the same rMles; especially to 
the caution just now given, of not repeating them 
too frequently. For as they excite uncommon 
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attention, and of course raise expectation, if the 
importance of the matter be not fully ^.nswerable 
to such expectation^ they occasion disappointment 
§kqd disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of 
pauses, is to mark the divisions of the sense, and at 
the same time to allow the speaker to draw his 
breath; and the proper and graceful adjustment of 
such pauses, is one of the most nice and difficult 
articles in delivery. In all public speaking, the 
management of the breath requires a good deal of 
care, so as not to be obliged to divide words from 
one another, which have so intimate a connection, 
that they ought to be pronounced with the same 
breath, and without the least separation. Many a 
sentence is miserably mangled, and the force of 
the emphasis totally lost, by divisions being made 
i^ the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, 
while he is speaking, should be very careful to 
provide a full supply of breath for what he is to 
utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, that the 
breath must be drawn only at the end of a period, 
when the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily 
be gathered at the intervals of the period, when 
the voice is only suspended for a moment ; and, 
by this management, one naay have always a suf- 
ficient stock for carrying on the longest sentence, 
without improper interruptions. 

If any one, in public speaking, shall have form- 
ed to himself a certain melody or tune, which re- 
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quires rest and pauses of its own, distinct from 
those of the sense, he has, undoubtedly, contracted 
one of the worst habits into which a public speaker 
can fall. It is the sense which should always rule 

. the pauses of the voice; for wherever there is any 
sensible suspension of the voic^, the hearer is always 
led to expect somewhat corresponding in the mean- 
ing. Pauses, in public discourse, must be formed 
upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in 
ordinary, sensible conversation ; and not upon the 
stiff artificial manner which we acquire, from read- 
ing books according to the common punctuation. 
The general run of punctuation is very arbitrary ; 
often capricious and false ; and dictates an unifpr- 
mity of tone in the pauses, which is extremely dis- 
agreeable: for we are to observe, that to render 

^pauses graceful and expressive, they must not only 
be made in the right place, but also be accompa- 
nied with a proper tone of voice, by which the na- 
ture of these pauses is intimated; much more than 
by the length of them, which can never be exactly 
measured. Sometimes it is only a slight and simple 
suspension of voice that is proper ; sometimes a de- 
gree of cadence in the voice is required; and some- 
times that peculiar tone and cadence, which de- 
note the sentence finished. la all these ca^es, we 
are to regulate ourselves, by attending to the man-- 
ner in which nature teaches us to speak, when en- 
gaged in real and earnest discourse with others, 

When we are reading or reciting verse, there 
is a peculiar difTiculty in making the pauses justly. 
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The difficulty arises from the melody of verse, 
which dictates to the ear, pauses or rests of its 
own; and to adjust and compound these properly 
with the pauses of the sense, so as neither to hurt 
the ear, nor offend the understanding, is so very 
nice a matter, that it is no wonder we so seldom 
meet with good readers of poetry. There are two 
kinds of pauses that belong to the music of verse; 
one is, the pause at the end of the line; and the 
other, the caesural pause in the middle of it. With 
Fegard to the pause at the end of the line; which 
marks th»t strain or verse to be finished, rhyme 
renders this always sensible, and in some measure 
compel us to observe it in our pronuritjiation. In 
blank verse, where there is a greater liberty per- 
mitted of running the lines into one another, some- 
times without any suspension in the sense, it has 
been made a question. Whether in reading such 
verse with propriety, any regard at all should be 
paid to the close of a line? On the stage, where 
the appearance of speaking in Verse should always 
be avoided, there can, I think, be no doubt, that 
the close of such lines as make no pause in sense, 
should not be rendered perceptible to the ear. 
But on other occasions, this were improper : for 
whiat is the use of melody, or for what end h^s the 
poet composed in verse, if, in reading his lines, 
we suppress his numbers ; and degrade them, by 
our pronunciation, into mere prose? We ought, 
therefore, certainly to read blank verse so as to 
make every line sensible to the ear. At the same 
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time, in doing so, every appearance of sing-song 
;and tone must be carefully guarded against. The 
close of the line, where it makes no pause in the 
meaning, ought to be marked, not by such a tone 
as is used in finishing a sentence; but without ei- 
ther letting the voice fall or elevating it, it should 
be marked only by such a slight suspension of 
sound as may distinguish the passage from one 
line to another without injuring the naeaning* 

The other kind of musical pause^ is thai: which 
falls soii>ewbere about the niiddle of the verse, and 
divides it into two hemjstiphs; a pause, not so great 
as that which belongs to the close of the line, but 
still sensible tp an ordinary ear* This, which is 
called the csesural pause, in the French heroic 
verse, falls uniformly in the piddle of tl^e line. In 
the English, it may fall s^tqr the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 
7th syllables in the line, and no other. Where 
the verse is so constructed, th^t this csesural pause 
coincides with the slightest pause pr division in the 
sense, the line can be rqad easily ; as in the two 
first verses of Mr. Pope's Miessiah : 

Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begin the song ; 

To heavenly themes, sublimer strains belong, 

But if it shall happen tbat words, which have sucl| 
a strict and intimate connection as not to bear 
even a momentary separation, are divided from one 
another by this caesural pause, we then feel a sort 
of struggle between the sense and the soundj^ whigh 
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renders it difficult to read such lines gracefully. 
The rule of proper pronunciation in such cases^^ is 
to regard only the pause which the sense forms ; 
and to read the line accordingly. The neglect of 
the caesural pause may make the line sound some- 
what unharmoniously ; but the effect would be 
much worse, if the sense were sacrificed to the 
sound. For instance, in the following line of 
Milton : 

— ^ — What in me is dark. 



Illumine ; what is low, raise and support — 

The sense clearly dictates the pause after '^ illu- 
" mine," at the end of the third syllable, which, 
in reading, ought to be made accordingly; 
though, if tlie melody only were to be regarded, 
" illumine" should be connected with what fol- 
lows, and the pause not made till the 4th or 6th 
syllable. So, in the following line of Mr. Pope's 
(Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot) : 

I sitj, with sad civility I read — 

The ear plainly points out the caesural pause as 
falling after " sad," the 4th syllable. But it 
would be very bad reading to make any pause 
there, so as to separate ** sad" and " civility." 
The sense admits of no other pause than after the 
second syllable " sit," which therefore must be- 
the only pause made in the reading. 

I PROCEED to treat next of tones in pronuncia- 
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tion, which are different 4K)th from emphasis and 
pauses-; consisting in the modulation of the voice, 
the notes or variations of sound which we employ 
in puUic speaking. How much of the propriety, 
the force and grace of discourse, must depend on 
these, will appear from this single consideration ; 
that to almost every sentiment we utter, more espe- 
cially to every strong emotion, nature hath adap- 
ted some peculiar tone of voice ; insomuch, that he 
who should tell another that he was very angry, 
or much grieved, in a tone which did not suit such 
emotions, instead of being believed, would be 
laughed at Sympathy is one of the most pow- 
erful principles by which pervasive discourse 
works its effect. The speaker endeavours to trans- 
fuse into his hearers his own sentiments and emo- 
tions ; which he can never be successful in doing, 
unless he utters them in such a manner as to con- 
vince the hearers that he feels them*. The pro- 



* " All that passes in the mind of man may be reduced to two . 
" classes, which I call ideas and emotions. By ideas, I mean 
" all thoughts which rise and pass in succession in the mind. By 
*' emotions, all exertions of the mind in arranging, combining, 
" and separating its ideas; as well as all the effects produced 
'^ on the mind itself by those ideas, from the more violent agi- 
" tation of the passions, to the calmer feelings produced by the 
" operation of the intellect and the fancy. In short, thought is 
" the object of the one, internal feeling of the other. That 
" which serves to express the former, I call the language of 
" ideas ; and the latter, the language of emotions. Words are 
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per expression of tones, therefore, deserves to be 
attentively studied by every one who would be a 
successful orafor. 

The greatest and most material instruction 
which can be given for this purpose is, to form the 
tones of public speaking upon the tones of sensible 
and animated conversation. We may observe that 
every man, when he is much in earnest in com- 
mon discourse, when he is engaged in speaking qn 
some subject which interests him nearly, has an 
eloquent or persuasive tone and manner. What 
IS the reason of our being often so frigid and un* 
persuasive in public discourse, but our departing 
from the natural tone of speaking, and delivering 
ourselves in an affected artificial mai;mer. Nothing 
can be more absurd than to imagine, that as soon 
as one mounts a pulpit, or rises in a public assem- 
bly, he is instantly to lay aside the voice with 
which he expresses himself in private; to assume a 
new, studied tone, and a cadence altogether foreign 
to his natural manner. This has vitiated all deli- 
very ; this has given rise to cant and tedious mo* 
notony, in the different kinds of modern public 
speaking, especially iii the pulpit. Men departed 
from nature ; and sought to give a beauty or force. 



" the signs of the one, tones of the other. Without the use of 
*' these two sorts of language, it is impossible to communicate 
'' through the ear all that passes in the mind of man." 

Sheridan on the Art of Reading. 
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as they imagined to their discourse, by substituting 
certain studied musical tones, in the room of th6 
genuine expressions of sentiment, which the voice 
carries in natural discourse. Let every public 
speaker guard against this error. Whether he 
speak in a private room or in a great assembly, 
let him remember that he still speaks. Follow 
nature; consider how she teaches you to utter 
any sentiment or feeling of your heart. Imagine 
a subject of debate started in conversation among 
grave and wise men, and yoiirself bearing a share 
in it. Think after what manner, with what tones 
and inflexions of voice, you would on such an oc- 
casion express yourself, when you were most in 
earnest, and sought most to be listeiied to. , Carry 
these with you to the bar, to the pulpit, or to any 
public assembly ; let these be the foundation of 
your manner of pronouncing there ; and you will 
take the surest method of rendering your delivery 
both agreeable and persuasive. 

I HAVE said, Let these conversation tones be 
the foundation of publiq pronunciation; for, on 
some occasions, solemn public speaking requires 
them to be exalted beyond the strain of common 
discourse. In a formal studied oration, the eleva- 
tion of the style,and the harmony of the sentences, 
prompt almost necessarily, a modulation of voice 
more rounded, and bordering more upon music, 
than conversation admits. This gives rise to what 
is called the declaiming manner. But though 
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ibis. .mode of pi^minciation^ runs consideifs^Uy be- 
Yioiulsocdiniary diSQOttrs^i yet still it must h4ve for 
]ts:ba9i«ii.thi3,natai^ ton^ of grav^ and dignified 
conversation. I must observe, at the same time^ 
that the constant indulgence of a declamatory 
itiaaner is not favourable. either to good composi- 
tion^ :or go0d delivery^ and is in hazard of be- 
traying't^ubliospeakens into thatmonotony of tone 
and ca(kncf» wbiqh is so generally complained of. 
WhereaSf ' he ;who forms the general run of his de- 
livery np0n a speaking manner, i^ not likely ever 
to ibecoin^ : disagreeable through mc^qtony^ He 
.will bav;e the ^amq |iatur;al variety in his. tones, 
whieJ^.a p^rwn W in^oonversajtion. Indeed, the 
perfeietion ordelivei;y neqiiires both these. different 
manners^ thjat;of/speiaking with liveliness andease^ 
abd that(Of declaiming with stateliness jcind dignity^ 
to be possessed by pne map; and to be etnployed 
by him,. aiQieQrdi>ig:.as lihe diffenent parts of his 
^sQ^iurse require either the one or the othen This 
is a perfection, which is iiot attained by many; the 
greatest part of public speakers allowing their 
delivery to be formed altogether accidentally j 
according as some turn of voice appears to them 
most beautiful^i or some artificial model has caught 
their fancy 3 and acquiring^ by this means, a habit 
of pronunciation^' which they (^an never vary. 
But the capital direction^ which ought never to 
be forgotten, is, to copy the proper tones for ex- 
pressing every sentiment from those which nature 
dictates to nsy in conversation with others; to 

VOL. II. E e 
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speak always with her voice ^>Md. ndt tb forai to 
iDurselvek Sr tkvUasiic public mwxtitr^ from >ab wb- 
Mtd fancy ([tf itt heihjg Kiiorre beaMrful )«h^n 'a na- 
tural iowe*. . . A .. 

It WPf9 remaitad to Ir^kt i^ gedtiiPe, or ^WlMat is 
call^ aetiQ/ti in publtc di^fpOtti^se. '^Some naiMns 
animate the^ir Words ih ^mmo^ ^Qn tBhiMic^i^ with . 
many Moi'e nvpttons-of Itie bddy thM d^tftors'do. 
The Fiiench aM the ftieilitos are^ iti this reaspecty 
mtkch titove ^rightly tli^ wci. Soft th^te is no 
nation^ hardly *any per^n ^^hteghsMic, as Mt «o 
accompany their wortfj^- Wttb^^ sottie actkfns and 
gesti!eulations> dn «H -dccasloirdj ^^ fhey are 
Wiich in eatnest It isjthet^te unnattttiai in^ 
public speak^r> it is incoiilsisVMt w^h that eatlie^ 
n6!^s .anci seriousness whyeh he^tight to ghovtr in 
all atfkirs of moment, to fefn(i[in *q«Tte tsPi^iioved 
in his outward appeai'Mice^and^o let* tb^ Words 
drop from his moulfh, witliout any idxp^ei^^io^ of 
meaning, or warmth in his gfesttn^. 

; .... i . . .. • 

- . • , ;. r ''! ■ •. — ' \ i,^ — ^.■, ^„-t.M 

* " Loquere,** (says an author of the last century, who has 
written a treatise in yerse, de Gesta et Voce Oraibris,} 
-•-----'' liOC|uere; hoc rlti am commune, kkjo^iitiir ' 
.*' Ut nemo; ttl t«ns4^ dM:)ttiiit4i«tttiiia yotte^ 
. " Tu loqoere, ut mos esthommum ; btial & latrat tile^ - 
** Ille ululat; rudit hie; (iarisi talia dignum est) 
" Non hominem vox ulla sonat ratione loquentem/' 
Joannes Lucas, de Gestu et Voce, 

Lib. IL P*ri^ 1&75* 
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The iiinAMflieaAal tub as tg> fKPopriaky of aottcoi, 
4fi .tmc(0iibtedFy' the iflame dtritii M^at I ^w bs.M 
{3iix)piiel^ of iotie. iiActtend to ite ^ooks ioid ges- 
*ttfe% in which «fiTmbiaM^yindi^QJ^iaR»<^ 
Si0ti, or Any otbher/emotioiii, discovers itself to most 
ttdviaiila^Jii the conunom :ioteisoimnsedf men ; eni 
let these ixt yomr. model. Soitee^of tifaete looks und 
gfestnros are cooraitai to aU jmea;. and there. are 
nbo tndtrlaiii ipecuUttiritiles of teatkner w^htoh distin^^ 
^iiisbavcnrj ^indiividcial. A^piiblic ispealoef mutt 
lokse iShvt manner winioh .is toost natural 4o him*- 
beif. Edr 4t is iaete^ just <as indtoiies; It is not 
the basiDesfi.cfiaspoaicier to lorm to hifxuielf a cor^ 
tain set of anotiods tmd ^sfeurea, which he .thinks 
laOei bocoiuiiig >aiid agreeable, and !^ pnactiiie 
tfae^ in ipublic, 'without fcbeir hiaviag iany cor- 
tespaud^Dce, lo the onannfer which is natural iab 
iiitn in privata JHisigestures and motions ought 
fill to carry ^atikindofH^xpression i^hrcb nature 
has dictatad U^ hhn ; cand unless this be the case, 
it is impossible, by means of any study, to avoid 
their appearing stiff and forced. 

HoWEV.EIl, althoqgh nature must be the ground- 
work, I admit (tb^t there is room in this matter 
for some study and ant. For mAny pensons ace 
^naturally ungraceful in the mations which they 
make; and this ungracefulness might, in part at 
jeast, be refoi:med by application and care. The 
itftudyof /aationiiitpublic i^peaking, cpnsists chiefly 
~ in guarding against awkMutrd and disstgreeahle.mo- 
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tioois, and in learnijig to peiforte sach as atreina- 
ttiiral to thd ^eaker, in the most' becoming man*- 
ner. For this ehd it has bten advised* by writers 
on this subject, to praettee before a mirror^i where 
one may see and Judge of hi&owa gestures; But 
I am afraid persons: are not aiways.>the:best> judges 
bf the gracefulness of their bwniinotipns; atKl one 
may 'declaim long enough before a^mirror, with-f 
<lut correcting any of his iiaolts;' The judgment 
of a friend, ^hose good taste. 'they. can ttnst, will 
be found of much greater advantage, to begin- 
ners5 than any itiirror theyican use* With. regard 
to particular rules concermag* action and.gesticu- 
Jatibn, Quinctilian has delivered a great many, in 
the last chapter of the 11th 'Book of his InstitUi* 
tions; and all the modem writers on this subject 
have done little else but translate them. I am not 
of opinion that such rules, delivered either by the 
voice or on paper, can be of niuch use, unless per- 
sons* saw them exemplified befons: their eyes^. 



* The few following hirtts only 1 shall adventure to throw 
out, in case they may be of amy service Whto speaking in 
public, one should study to preserve as mlich dignit5'' as possible, 
in the whole iatttitude of the body. An erect posture is generatty 
to be cKosen ; standing firm, so as to haioe the fullest and freest 
command of all his motions; any inclination whichjs used should 
be forwards towards the hearers, whicli is a natural expression of 
earnestness. As for the countenance, the chief rule is, that It . 
should correspond with the nature of the discourse, and when no 
partictilar emotion is expressed, a seribMs 4ind naiily look is ab- 
ways the best The eyes should never Jbe fixed qldse ^on any 
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I SH All only add farther on this head, that in 
order to subc'eed wfeU in delivery, nothing is more 
necessary than for a speaker to guard against a 
certain flutter of spirits, which is peculiarly inci- 
dent to those who begin to speak in public. : He 
must endeavour above all things to be recollected, 
and master of himself. For this end he will find 
nothing of more use to him than to study to be- 
come wholly engaged in /his subject; to be pos- 
sessed with a sense of its importance or serious^ 
neas; to be concerned much more to persuade 
than £o please.* 'He will: generally please most, 
when pleasing is Dot his isole nor chief aim. This 



one object, but move easily roap4 ^1^^ audi/^nce. In the motioos 
made with the hands* consists the chief part oF gesture iq speak- 
ing.* The ancients condemned all motions performed by the left 
haidd aJon^ ; but I ai^ not seiurible that iheite ai^ always o£fen-* 
sive, thoagb it is natural for the rig^rt hand to be niQre: frequently 
employed. Warip emptions demand the motion of both handf 
corresponding together. But whether one gesticulates with one 
or with both hands, it is an important rule, that all his motions 
sheuld be free and easy. ^ Narrow and straitened movem/ents* 
are generally ungraceful; for which reason, motions made with- 
the hsinds are directed to proceed from the shoulder rather thaa 
from the elbow. Perpendicular movements too with the hand^^^ 
that is, in the straight line up and down, which Shakespeare ifi 
Hamlet^ calls '* sawing the air with the hand," are seldom good. 
Oblique motions are^ in general, the most graceful; Too suddea 
aud nimble motioiis should be likewise avoided. Earnestness can 
be fully expressed without them. Shakespeare's directions on 
this head are full of good sense ; '* use all gently," says hie ; 
ff and in the very torrent and tempest of passion, acquire, a tern- 
" perance that may give it smoothness." 
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is the only mttmaA aodprcfper m^1fbodio£ raising 
one*flf self abo^e that timid and bashM Kegand to 
an* audience, wliich is so reader to diseoocert a 
spealcer, botb as fo. what be. is ^ aay,. and as; to*' bid 
Hfffnner of saying[ it. 

I CANNDt coodude witlJoa* fin earnest ad-, 
mcfnitioik to guaid agaitist adl afiectation^ whk^ 
is the certam ruin of good dehrety. Let yaot 
manner vrhaterer it is» be jofen- own; neither inti-^^ 
tdted frcHtn another, nor Bssoned upon soaie imar- 
giuaty modei, vrhfiefai i» unnatural to yon. WhalU 
evet is aatftve, erea though accctnpanied widor »* 
veral defects, yet is likely to please; because it 
shows us a man ; because it has the appearance « 
of coming frona the heart. Whereas a, delivery,, 
attended with several acquired graces ajpd beaiv 
ties^ if it be n<f t eia^y and free^ if it betv«y the 
MMtAts df art ahd alfiefcf tttion, never fails to disgust. 
To dttafn any extremefy correct and perfectly 
gracefuf delivery, is what Tew can expect; so 
many natural talents being requisite to concur in 
iomiing it. But to attain, what as to thib efeet 
is very little inferior, a forcible and perisuasiire 
manner, is within the power of most persons ; if 
they will only unlearn false and cor^Mpt habits | 
if they will allow themselves to follow nature^ and 
will speak in {public as the;^ do in private, when 
they speak in earnest and ftotti the heart. If 6ne 
has naturally any gross defects iti his voice or ges- 
tures, he begins at the wrong end, if he attempts 
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at reforming them only when he is to speak in 
public. He sfaonld begin with rectifying them in 
his private manner of speaking; and then carry 
to the pubiiQ the r^t ho^^it he hfs fonn^d. For, 
when a speaker is engaged in a public discourse, 
he should not be then employing his attention 
about his manner, or j t hinkia g of his tones and his 
gestures. If he be so employed, study and affec- 
tation will appear. .He OHg^t to be then quite in 
earnest ; wholly occupied with his subject and l\is 
sentiments i leavjn^ n^tureij^ and previously forme(} 
habit^ to prompt and suggest his manner of de- 
livery. 
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MEANJS.OF IM^JtOViNG IN EtOOUfiNCE. 

I HAVE now treated fully of the different Icinds of 
public speaking, of the composition, and of the 
delivery of a discotirse. Before I finish this subject, 
it may be of use to suggest some things concerning 
the properest means of improvement in the art of 
public speaking, and the most necessary studies 
for that purpose^ 

To be an eloquent speaker, in the proper sense 
of the word, is far from being either a common or 
an easy attainment. Indeed, to compose a florid 
harangue on some popular topic, and to deliver it 
so as to amuse an audience, is a matter not very 
difficult. But though some praise be due to this, 
yet the idea which I have endeavoured to give of 
eloquence, is much higher. It is a great exertion 
of the hum^n. powers. It is the art of being per- 
suasive and commanding; the art not of pleasing 
the fancy merely; but of speaking both to the un- 
derstanding and to the heart; of interesting the 
hearers in such a degree, as to seize and carry them 
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along. with us; aod to lieave them with a deep and; 
stroiig impresssion of what tbey have beard. Dow 
many talents, natiMraKand acquired, * must ooncur 
for carrying 'ti^iis' to perfection;? A.sjbrong^ lively, 
and wfurm imagination; qnic^k sensflihilMy'^ heart* 
joiaed wUihrsioUd judgp^nt^^^dsemie^) capd prq- 
-sence of mind; all improved by great and Jong 
! attention to style and composition ; and supported 
also :byJ;be)j^2tt^ior^ j^t >mpoftant( qijiaHfici^tions, 
of a;.gr$^eful manoer^ia.presence not . uogainly^ 
andi ai fait ^and tuneablfei voi^e. How little, reason 
to^ wgndisiV tb^t a perfeqt ^nd accomplished orator 
should i>e|One of the chari^cters that is j[nost rarely 
to::be founds u < 

, IjBT)Ufiinio]t;despair, hoj^eter, Betwieen medio* 

crity j^ndipn^eqtt^, theF€^!i$ 9^ very wide interval. 

Xhere^.arQiJ^afMiy rintetmi^diM^i^Pf^es^. which may 

beifilledru^iwilh hoftifur; /a^ the. more rare and 

difficult «hs)tiCOiiiplf tie. p^rft^oli^n is, the greater is 

thebbnourjof. approaching ^q it> tbough we do pot 

fully attain lit > The Bumber of orators who stand 

in thehigbiest class i$» perbapa^. si^allcr than the 

munbec.af ppels wh^.arq forempst in poetic fame; 

but the study of oratory has this advantage above 

thai; of poetry, Ith^t, in poetry, one must bean emi* 

sently good perlbrmer,.Qr he is not supportable; 

. — N^Mediocnbos esse Poetis 
Npn (igmines, non Di« non concfsssere columnse^. 

* For God and man> and fettered ))<)St denies > 

That Poets ever are of middlmg size. Francij^ 
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In eloquence thh deed not boU.Tik&De,; ood 
may possess fimode rate staUon with dign^tjl . Elo^ 
quetice kdmiis of a great tiianj differeat' forma;, 
pl^ain aud smipte, as welt a§ high and patbelie; 
an^ a getms that caono^ reacb ttienlattev^ niay 
shine w^h much reputation afld. iiaefolmss in tthe. 
foi^iner. ' ■"*"'■ •. • • '■-',■ '' < '*• . ^'^- ' • < 

l^HETHER nature or art. ^ontribiite mpst to 
form an orator, i& a ti^ifling inquiry. In albat^ 
latnment^ whatever^ nature fnost' 1^' tl>« prime 
agent. She must bestow the original laletite; Shi 
mu9t sow the seeds; but culture is feqmsJie for 
bringing these seeds to perfection. Nature must 
always have done somewhat ; but a great deal will 
always be left to be done by art Thid is^^cerlain, 
that study and discipliile ai^ iftor« 'Hec^sMfty for 
the improTement of tiaitiiisal g^niful^i in oraloojs 
than they are in pdet^y^ Wh«t I' m^n'is^ tbU 
though poetry be capable of reo^ving asmtancd 
from critical art, yet^ poet, withput any aid frcmi 
art, by the foroe of genius alone, c^h^ rise higher 
than a public speaker can do, who h^s^n^ver given 
attenti(Mi tQ the rules of style, oomppsilioii, and 
deliyery. Homer formed himself; Demosthenes 
and Cicero were formed by the hdp Of qiiioh la^ 
bour, and of many assistances derriredfro^i the lar 
hour of others. After these prehminary observa- 
tions, let us proceed |;o the main design of this 
Lecture ; to treat of the ix^eans to tie usied for im* 
proveraent in eloquence. . 
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In the firsl^ plaice^ Wha<^ 'staiBii» hd^heal in the- 
order of meaiis, is pevsonal character aiod di^K>si* 
tion. In order to be a truly ela(|aent or persiia^ire 
speaker, nothing is more necessary ttian to be a 
▼irtooQS maiir This was' a famiirite position 
among the anccent rhetoricians r^vNon posse ora- 
*' Umem ease i^ ^iciini bomim.^' To ifinA any^ 
subb connection betMTeeii rvirtoe and one <^f the 
faSghest liberal. art&, must giise' pleasure ; and it 
caoy I tbinky be clearly shewn, thai this is^ not a 
mere topic of declamation, but thut the connec- 
tidii herealtedged^ is undoubtedly founded in truth 
and reasoq. 

'For, consider first. Whether' any thing contri- 
bute Ki6re tQ persuasion, than the opinion which 
we entertiaih of the probity, disinterestedness, can^ 
dour, and other good moial qualities of the person 
who endeavbUrs to persuaded These gire weigbtr 
and force to every thing which be utters ; nay, they* 
add a bennty to it^ they dispose us to listen with 
attention and pleasure^ and create a secret partia- 
lity in favQur of that side which he e^pouse^. 
Whereas, if we entertain a suspicion of craft and 
disingenuity, of a corrupt^ or a base mind, in the 
speaker, his eloquence loses all its real efiG^ct. It 
may entertain ai[)d annuse; but it is viewed as arti* 
fice, as trick, as the play only of speech ; and, view- 
ed in this light, whom can it persuade? We even 
read a book with more pleasure, when we think 
favourably of its author; hut when we have thp 
living speaker before our eyes, addressing us pie^ 
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sonally on some sttbjcbt ^f^ifnjpQrtailce, the opitiion 
we entertain of his chatacter must/ have. a much 
more powerful effect! . ' • . •. ! 

c But, lest it should be said, that thi& relates oilly 
to the^haracter of wtue,; which one-majr main-* 
tain, #ithodt being tat. bottom a truly worthy man, 
I must observe fartheiir, .that besides the; weight 
which it adds to character, real virtue operated ai-. 
so, "in other tfays,'tp:the advantage of ^o^uence/ 

' First, nothiilg is so iavourable' as Tirtue to the 
prosecution of honourable studies. It prompts a 
generous emulation to excel; it inures to industry; 
it leaves the xx^}vA vacant and free, niaster of itself, 
disencumbered of those bad passions^iand disen- 
gaged from those mean pursuits, which have ever 
been found the greatest ieiHemies to true proficiency. 
Quinctilian has t0(uched this consideration very pro* 
perly : " Quod 31 agrorum nimia cura, et soUicitior 
'Vrei familiaris diligentia> et venandi yoluptas, et 
'^ dati spectaculis dies, multum studiis auferunt, 
^^ quid putamus facturas cupiditatem, avaritiam, 
" invidiam ? Nihil enim est tam occupatum, tarn 
^^ multiforme, tot ac tam variis affectibus conci^ 
^^ ; sum> atque laperatum, quani mala ac improba 
" mens. Quis inter heec, literis^ aiit ulli bqnae 
*i arti, locus? Non hercle magis quam fragibus, 
<« in terra sentibus ac rubis occupata*." 

^ '* If the managemetit of an estate, if anxious attention to 
" domestic oeconoroy, a passion for bunting, or whole djiys giveo 
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;i>RUT,::l>edi<iesithis QoAsidj^ratioa, thfere is another 
^f still highep importance, though I am not sure, 
of dts beiog attended to as^ much i as tt ideserves;^ 
n^im^ly, tftit frora Ikhe fountain.of r^I and genuine 
virtue^ are. drafv^v those sei^time^te whieh will ever 
be moBtpowieTflililn affecting the hearts of olibers. 
Bad as >tlie .world is, nothing has sp great and uni- 
versal a donbmandiover Jth^' minds lof men asyirtne.. 
No Jcind of language^ is so . igenet ally understood, 
and so*t>biverfully felt, as the native language of 
worthy and virtuous feelings. .He only^ therefore, 
who possesses these full and strong, can speak pro-, 
perly, and in its own language, to^ the heart* On 
all great subjects and occasions, there is a dignity, 
there is an energy in noble sentiments, which is 
overcomting;and irresistible. They give an ardour 
and a flame to one's discourse, which seldom fails 
to kindle a like, fliame m those who hear; and 
which, more. than any other cause, bestows on elo* 
quence that power, for which it is famed, of seiz-> 
ing and transporting an audience. Here, art and 



^'iip. to publib places of anfuwynjentfli. coiWinne so inuchi im^ ihat 
1' is due to st9dy> how mQch greater wa^ vwst be occaai^ned 
*' by licentious desires, avarice, or envy ? Nothing is so rn^cU 
^' hurried and agitated, so contradictory to ilself, or so violently 
*' torn and shattered by cbnflicting passioris, as a bad • heart. 
'' Aniidst the distractions which it prod«ce4, what^reom isktii.for 
** tbelcnltiyatkin of4etters,:Qr the pursuit of any hoi)oai(abiiQ arti 
•' Np.more, assuredly, than there is for t^e growth of /corn in a 
" field that is overrun with thorns and brambles." 
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rmiV3iXjii>u wilf liot^avail. An astomed cfbaraeter 
conveys ndthiDg bftfclrs paw^rful 'warmth. It is 
only anative and iinsffiected^kyw of ibeUag, which 
can transmit U»e emotion to ^o^tiers. (fencd, tte 
most irenowned Orators^ soxA ^s Cicero and De» 
iBOsthenes, w&e no liess diittingiiisiied foq dome of 
tke high virtoes, as publio spirit iiiid seal for tfcdr 
conntry, than for «€l0«|uehce. Beyxmd donbt, tto 
these Tirtoes thbir leiOjiufMeb owed much ofif iti; ef- 
fect; waA those otsatiohs of thieirs, in which ithiece 
breathes mosft of the Ttftdoos and .magnaniinous 
spkit, iore those ^wbiilh hjave ihost attrsKHsd the ad- 
9^irati<)ra^of ages-. 

Nothing^, therefore, is tootb necessary for ^lose 
who would excel in arfy of the higher kinds.of ora- 
tory, than to cuttittrate habits of vthe sevisrsd tirtoes, 
and to i^efine and improve all their moral feelii^gs* 
Whenever these become vdead, 4)r callous, they 
may be* assotred, .thM:,on bveiy gr^at occasion, they 
ivaii speak i^ith less )>ower^ iand lessisuccess. The 
sentiments and dispositions, particularly requisite 
for them to cultivate, are the following: The love 
ofijustideand on^r, and nidiji^hatbn at insoleace 
artd oppression ^ fhe love of honesty and truth, and 
detestation of fraud, meanness, and corruption ; 
magnanimity of spirit; the love, of liberty^ of their 
country and the |mbUc; i^eAl/for alligiieat andjio* 
ble designs, a*>d Vevewno^ for all vtortby and-die- 
f oic characters, . A cotd ^hd ScieptTcalturn tif ttrfnA 
is extremely adverse to eloquence: and no less so, 
is that cavilling disposition which takes pleasure 
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in depreciating what is great, and ridiculiBg what 
is generaUy admired. Such a disposition bespeaks 
VfAe not yery likdy to excel in any thing ; but 
teftst of all in oratory. A troe orator should be a 
person of generous sentiments^ of worm feelings, 
and of a mind turned towards the admiration of 
all thase great and high objects, wliioh mankind 
are naturally formed to admire. Joined with the 
tnanly vrrttt^, he should, at the same time, possess 
strong and tender sensibility to all the injuries, 
distresses, and sorrows of his fellow-creatures ; a 
heart that can easily relent; that can readily enter 
into the ciitwm^tances of others, tind can make 
their case fes own. A proper mixture of courage, 
land of modesty, must also be ^^tudied by every 
'pu'blic 's^alter. Modesty is essential ; it is always, 
and justly, supposecl to 'be a concomitant of merit ; 
and every appearance of it is winning and prepos^. 
sussing. But modesty ought not to run into ex- 
cessive timidity. Every public speaker should be 
able to rest somewhat on himself; and to assume 
that air, not of self-complacency, but of firmness, 
w'hich bespeaks a consciousness of his being tho- 
roughly persuaded off the truth, or justice, of what 
he deliver^; a circumstance of no small conse* 
qu6nce'for making impression on those who hear. 

Next to moral qualifications, whai, in the se- 
cond place, is most necessary to an orator, is a 
fund of knowledge. Much is this inculcated by 
Cicero and Quinctilian: •* Quod omnibus disci- 
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" pHnis et art! bus debet esse instructiis orator." 
By which they mean, that he ought to have,, what 
Mve'call, a liberal education ; and to be formed by 
a regular: study of philosophy; and the polite. arts. 
We most never forgclt that, »« .^ 

Scribeodi Ncte, sapere es|' & pijn^ipiuia & fesA. ; 

Goofl sense and knowledge are. the foundation of 
all gO[od spfsaking. There is no art that ^an teach 
one to be eloquent, iii: apy sphere, without a suf- 
ficient acquaintance with what belongs to that 
^sphere ^ or if there were an art that made, such pre- 
tensions, it would r be mere quackery, like the pre- 
tensions of the sophists of oJd, to t^acb their dis- 
ciples to speak for and against every subject:; and 
would be deservedly exploded by all wise men. 
Attention, to style, to composition, and all the arts 
of speech, can only assist .an orator in; setting oiOf, 
.to advantage, the stock of materials which he 
possesses; buttbe stpc^, the materials themselves, 
must be brought from other .quarter^ ^?^. fi^pnd 
rhetoric* H^ who is to plead, at tiie. baf, * must 
make himself thoroughly master of tl^ I^nowledge 
of the law; of all the learfiing andexpe^rienceitth^ 
can be useful in, bis profession, forjBuppo^ting a 
cause, or convincing a judge. He who is to speak 
from the pulpit, must apply himself jclosely to 
.the study pf divinity, of pc^c^ical. religion^. pf .mo- 
rals, of human nature ^ that he may b^ric^ m all 
the topics, both ofinstruptipn ^n4 pf persuasion. 
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He trho t^otfld fit hitli^lf for being ai meiAbef of 
ih(i 9«|if6rM dO#fltdl i4 fti6 iiatiot), or of anry pidib^ 
]|6 Mi^diMyi tt>«dtbtf fhWcrirgMy ocquaitited with 
the bt^tiesui fhM If^iM^ to^ fiU(^h ^bsfi^^iAbfy; he 
must study the forms of court, the course of pro- 
e^re; ttttd MnsM attend mmtae]y toralV the fleets 
ihM iMif hi tft« ittitr)e«t of <{ii«Micrri ar dtthb^ration^ 

BtMtiES ^f^ ftntfVl4edg# that firoperly Moags 
t6 h\§ ptQfe§iiohi a ^ubtic sp^aker^ if e?er he ex« 
peeii tor B€f dlhitieM^, fif u^ lAaki himself acqudmted^ 
ni fkf i» hi^ Md€!ssttry ddeilpatw^s atlow, wiHh the 
gettetaT tiiPcte df fldlit^ tilMitttr^. The: study of 
{^6^fry ttdf Btd Afif^ftir •» biltii dfl tn^ny bdeasiotisy 
f6f eihb^lishki^ hi§ styt^ fe^ suggasting Kre}/ 
TMagi^; dH^ agf^^tfbk dlt^Hi^dfil The stvdy bf h)s^ 
toty rii^ Btd sfttt) M@n^ U^f)i{ l<9^ him ^ a^ (he knovr-^ 
i^6^ df fi^t^, cif ediiiil^m ehati^ac^ers, arid of the 
(^mii^ef 6f Huftirfill iffi»)^sV fi^d phicti on mahy og^ 
ctst^da^*'. Tth4te ittt k^ gri^at ocoasro^ of piib' 
ht gp^ViiAiig, }ft ^httoh 6ti€f may not deriTe assist^ 
dtttee^(f6itk euttiifMcN) taist^^ aivdk estetistve kiK^w*' 
fetfg'^i thtey vv^ri oftitt yietA hrtli toratrttiaihr for pro^ 
l^i'Oirh^ftmdiill; s<Ml6ttiM«», fdr af^tnhrenlb and tea4 



^ '^ ia9fStiveK» terofy afcoMftre^ d^eb eraUAr etemplorum copia» 
" enni' veterOiBy. ftim etiam novorum ; adeo u^ non modo quae 
" comcrtpta sunt historiis^ aut sermonibus velut per manus trac^ta, 
•' qufeque qubtidie' aguntur, cfebeaf d6^; y^i^tA ne ea quideitf 

. QiDfkt'p. L. ]ni. Cap. 4k 
. VOL. 11. F f 
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use, A deficiency of knowledge, even in subjects 
that-bejong not directly to his own profession, will 
expose hio) to many disadvantages, ^nd give better 
qualified rivals a great superiority over hito- 

Allow me to recommend, in the third place, 
not only the attainment of/useful knowledge, but 
a habit of application and industry. Without this, 
it is impossible to excel in any thing. We mast 
not imagine, that it is by a sort of mushroom 
growth, that one can rise to be a distinguished 
pleader, or preacher, or speaker in any assembly. 
It is not by starts of application, or by a few years 
preparation of study afterwards discontinued, that 
eminence can be attained. No; it can be attain* 
ed only by means of regular industry, grown up 
into a habit, and ready to be exerted on every oc- 
casioti that calls for industry. This is the fixed 
law of our nature $ and he must have a very high 
opinion of his own genius indeed, that can believe 
himself an exception to it. A very wise law of 
our nature it is ; for industry is, ia truth, the great 
" Condinlbntum," theseasoningof every pleasure; 
without which life is doomed to languish. Nothing 
is so great an enemy both to honourable attain- 
ments, and to the real, to the brisk, and spirited 
enjoyment of life, as that relaxed state of mind 
which arises from indolence and dissipation. One 
that is "destined to excel in any art, especially in 
the arts of speaking and writing, will be known 
by this more than by any other mark whatever. 
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an enthusiasm; for that art; an enthusiasm, which, 
firing his mind with rtic object he has in view, will 
dispose him to relish every labour which the means 
require. It w&& this, that characterised the great 
men of antiquity ; it is this, which must distinguish 
the modems who would tread in their steps. This 
honourable enthusiasm, it is highly necessary for 
such as are studying oratory to cultivate. If youth 
wants it, nianhood will flag miserably. 

In the fourth place, attention to the best mo* 
dels will contribute gpeatly towards improvement 
Every one who speaks or writes, should, indeed^ 
endeavour to havie somewhat that is his own, that 
is.peduliar to himself, and that characterises his 
composition and style. Slavish imitation depresses 
genius, or rather betrays the want of it But 
wijhal^ there is no genius so original, but may be 
profited and assisted by the aid of proper ex* 
amples, in style, composition, and deiivery. They 
always open some new ideas ; they serve to en- 
large and correct our own. They quicken the 
current of thoqght, and excite emulation. 

MuCHi indeed, will depend upon the right 
choice of models which we purpose to imitate; 
and supposing them rightly chosen, a farther care 
is requisite, of not being seduced by a blind uni- 
versal admiration. For, " decipit exemplar, vitiis 
imitabile." Even in the most finished models 
we can select, it must not be forgotten, that there 
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are always some things improper for hnitfttion* 
We should study to acquire a just coneepldQa of 
the peculiar characteristic beauties of any writer^ 
or public speaker, and imitate tfaiese only. Ose 
ought never to attach himself too cloeel j to any 
^ngle model; fior he who does so, is almost sure 
of being seduced into a fa,vity and affected iroita^ 
tidn. His business should be, to draw from seve- 
ral the proper ideas of perfection. liviiDg ex- 
amples of public speaking, in any kind, it will not 
be expected that I should here point out As to 
the writers, ancient and modern, from, whom be* 
nefit may be deriTed in £onaing; campositiofl and 
style, I have spoken so msadu of ttiem in former 
Lettures^ that it is needless, to vepeat what I have 
said of thor virtues and defects. I own. it is to 
be regretted, that the English language, ki which 
there is much good writii^,. fbrnishes us, bowiever, 
with but very few recoivdedi examples of eSo^iuent 
public speaking. Among the French there are 
morev Saurin^ Bourdaloue, Flechier,^ MassiUon^ 
partiesularly the last, are eminent lor the eloquence 
of the pulpit. But the most nenrcHiE and sobliine 
of all their orators is Bossuet, the famous Bishop 
of Meaux; in whose Oraisms Fnn^res, there is a 
very high spirit of oratory*. Some of Foutenelle's 
haranguesi to the Fvendi Academy, are elegant 
and agreeable. And at the bar, the pciuted piead- 



* The criticism which M. Crcvier, author of Rhetoirique Fran- 
9oise, passes upon th«se writers whom I have above named, i5^ 
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ings of Ck)chin and D*Aguess^ui» are highly ex* 
tolled by the late French critics. 

Th£R£ is one observation, which- it is of im* 
portance to make, concerning imitation of the 
style of any favourite author, when we would 
carry his style into public speaking. We must 
attend to a very material distinction between writ* 
ten atid spoken language. Ttiese are, iu truth, 
two different manners of communicating id^s. A 
book that is to be read, requires one sort of style; 
a man that is to speak, must use another. In 
books, we look for correctness, precision, all re- 
dundancies pruned, all repetitions avoided, Ian* 
guage completely polished. Speaking admits a 
more easy copious style, and less fettered by rule; 
repetitions may ofi;eti be necessary* parentheses 
may sometimes be graceful; the same thought 
must often be placed in different views; as the 
hearers can catch it only from the mouth of the 
speaker, and have not the advantage, as in read** 
ing a book, of turning back again, and of dwel- 
ling on what they do not fully comprehend. 



'* Boflsuet est graode, mais io^l ; Flechier est plus egal^ mais 
*' moins t\tv€, & souvent tix>p fleuri : Bourdaloue est solide & 
** judicieux, mais il neglige )es graces legeres: Massillon est plus 
'' riche en images, mais moins fort en raisonnement. Je sou* 
** haite donc« que I'orateur ne se contente dans ]*imitaliou d'un 
^ seul de ces modelesj mik% qu'il tacbe de reunir en lui toutes 
« leurs diSerentes vertu&" Vol. II. chap, derniere. 
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Hence the style of many .good authors would ap- 
pear stiff, affected, and even obscure, if, by too 
close an imitation, we should transfer it to a po- 
pular oration. J^ow awkward, for example, would 
Lord Shaftesbury's sentences sound in the mouth 
of a public speaker? Some kinds of public dis- 
course, it is true, such as that of the pulpit, where 
more exact preparation and more studied style 
are admitted, would bear such a manner better 
than others which are expected to approach more 
to extemporaneous speaking. But still there is, 
in general, so much difference between speaking, 
and composition designed only to be read, as 
should guard us against a close and injudicious 
imitation. 

SoivfE authors there are, whose manner of writ* 
ing approaches nearer to the style of speaking 
than others; and who, therefore, can be imitated 
with more safety. In this class, among the Eng-i 
lish authors, are Dean Swift • and Lord Boling- 
broke. The Dean, throughout all his writings, in 
the midst of much correctness, maintains the easy 
natural manner of an unaffected speaker; and this 
\ is one of his chief excellencies. Lord Boling- 
broke*s style is more splendid, and more decla- 
matory than Dean iSwift's; but still it is the style 
of one who speaks, or rather who harangues. In- 
deed, all . his political writings (for it is to them 
only and not to his philosophical ones, that this 
observation can be applied) carry much more th6 
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appearance of one declaiming with warmth in a 
great assembly, than of one writing in a closet, in 
order to be read by others. They have all the 
copiousness, the fervour, the inculcating method 
that is allowable and graceful in an orator; per- 
haps too much of it for a writer; and it is to be 
regretted, as I have formerly observed, that the 
matter contained in them should have been so 
trivial, or so false: for, from the manner and style, 
considerable advantage might be reaped. 

In the fifth place. Besides attention to the best 
models, frequent exercise hqih in composing and 
speaking, will be admitted to be a necessary mean 
of improvement. That sort of composition is, 
doubtless, most useful, which relates to the pro- 
fession or kind of public speaking, to which per- 
sons addict themselves. This they should keep 
ever: in their eye, and be gradually inuring them- 
selves to it. . But let me also advise them, not to 
allow themselves iii negligent composition of any 
kind. He who has it for his aim to write^ or to 
speak correctly, shoul.d, in the most trivial kind 
of composition, in writing a letter, nay, even in 
common discourse, study to acquit himself with 
propriety. I do not at all mean, that he is never 
to write or to speak a word, but in elaborate and 
artificial language. This would form him to a 
stiffness and affectation, worse, by ten thousand 
degrees, than the greatest negligence. But it is 
to be observed, that there is^, in every thing, ^i 
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jpiftimer whiqh is |»eQ«tmi9g» %nd b^s jtropricij ; 
fPfi pppp^it^ jfce it, tj»^r$ i§ 9^ plvniiy m4 fmHy p^r- 
CpFDMn^fs pf jtbf sfkm^ ibiftg. Xh# bficomii^g 
iBftiioi^r is Yi^ry fdtep tl>^ »^| lights wd ^wmk- 

Atteptipn to 9ei3@ thi9 just id^a. pf it Ttot idfrii> 
wben arqaired* we f H^uH .k«(tp in our .#ya» wd 
fon» upo» it wh»t#Vier we write pr wy, 

£x£EGiS£S pf ^pisaking bftw always been r^ 
CPmmended to students, in order that they may 
firepve tbpmselyes for spes^king in pufaiic, and 
Dn real bn^nesa. Th$ ma^tings^ or societies, 
into wbiob tbey ioipetime^ form tbem^i^lves fen: 
this purpose, are laudable institutiona ; and, under 
proper conduct, anay f^ve many valiiaUa pur- 
poQe& They are favourable to knowledge and 
8tudy» by giving oonaaion to inquiries eonoeitiiog 
tboifP sul^ects which litre made the ground of dia- 
cu9aion. They produce emulation ; and gradually 
lUMra those who are oonoerned in them, to some- 
what that resembles a public assembly. They 
accustom them to knpiv their own powers, wd 
tP acqpire a command of themselves in speaking; 
and vf hat is, perhapa, the greateat advantage of 
all, they give tbem a facility and fluency of ei^- 
pression, and aspi^t them in proeuring that « Copia 
*' verborum," which can be acquired by no other 
means but frequent exercise in speaking, 

But the m.eetings which I have now in my 
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0ye» »r0 to be imderstood itf those academical 
aasoQiationsy where a moderate nwaaher of yodng 
gpeodiemeii, who ara carrying on their studies, and 
are conneoted by aome a£fmii7 in the future pur- 
suits which tfaiey have iu vienr, assembly privately, 
in order to impnove one another^ and to prepare 
themsdvos for those puhlie epchibitsiMis^ whii:^ may 
afterirards &11 to their lot. As for those public 
and promiscuous societies, in which multitndec^ 
are brought together, who are oftdo of loifir stations 
and occupations, who are joined by nd common 
bond of uoion, except an absurd rage tor public 
speaking, and have no other object in view^ but 
%o make a show of their supposed talents, they 
are institutions not merely of an useless, but of 
an hurtful nature. They are in great hazard of 
proving seminaries of licentiousness, petulance, 
faotioii, and foily. They mislead those, who, in 
their own callings, might be useful members of so- 
ciety, into fantastic plans of mining a figure on 
subjects which divert their attention from their 
proper business, and are widely remote from their 
fiphere in liife. 

Even the allowable meetings into which stu- 
dents of oratory form themselves, stand in need 
of direction in order to render them useful. If 
their subjects of discourse be improperly chosen ; 
if they maintain extravagant or indecent topics ; 
if they indulge themselves in loose and flimsy de? 
clamation, which has no foundation iii good sense j 
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or accustom themselves to speak pertly on all 
subjects without due preparation, they may im- 
prove one another in petulance, but in no other 
thing; and will infallibly form themselves to a 
very faulty and vicious taste in speaking. I would, 
therefore, advise all who are members of such 
societies, in the first place, to attend to the choice 
of their subjects ; that they be useful and manly, 
either formed on the course of their studies, or 
on something that has relation to morals and taste, 
to action and life. In the second place, I would 
advise thein to be temperate in the practice of 
speaking ; not to speak too often, nor on subjects 
where they are ignorant or unripe; but only 
when they have proper materials for a discourse, 
and have digested and thought of the subject 
beforehand. In the third place. When they do 
speak, they should study always to keep good 
sense and persuasion in view, rather than an os- 
tentation of eloquence , and for this end, I would, 
in the fourth place, repeat the advice which I 
gave in a former Lecture, that they should always 
choose that side of the question to which, in their 
own judgment, they are most inclined, as the right 
and the true side ; and defend it by such arguments 
as seem to them most solid. By these means they 
will take the best method of forming themselves 
gradually to a manly, correct, and persuasive mari- 
ner of speaking. 

It now only remains to inquire, of what usp 
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may the study of critical and rhetorical writers 
be for improving one in the practice of eloquence? 
These are certainly hot to be neglected; and yet 
I dare not say that much is to be expected from 
them. For professed writers on public speaking, 
we mu^t look chiefly among the ancients. In 
modem times, for reasons which were before given, 
popular eloquence, as an art, has never been very 
much the object of study; it has not the same 
powerful effects among us that it had in more de- 
iriocratical states; and thereftire has not been cul- 
tivated with the same care. Among the moderns, 
though there has been a great deal of good criti- 
cism on the different kinds of writing,* yet much 
has hot been attempted on the subject of elpquence 
or public discourse ; and what has been given us 
of that kind, has been drawn mostly from the 
ancients. Such a writer as Joannes Gerardus 
VosstuB, who has fathered into one heap of pon- 
derous lumber, all the trifling, as well as the use- 
ful things, that are to be found in the Greek and 
Roman writers, is enough to disgust one with the 
study of eloquence. Among the French, there has 
been more attempted on this subject, than among 
the English. The Bishop of Cambray's writings on 
eloquence I before mentioned with honour. Rollin, 
Batteux, Crevier, Gibert, arid several othet French 
critics, havie also written on oratory: but though 
some of them may be useful, none of them are so 
considerable as to deserve particular recommenda^ 
tion. . 
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. It i$ to the original ancient wntiers that we 
must chiefly have recourse; and it is a reproach 
to any one, whose profession calls him to speak 
in public* to be unacquainted with them. In nli 
the ancient rhetorical writers, there isi^ ind^, 
this defect, that they are too systematical^ as I 
formerly showed; they aim at doing too mucb; 
at reducing rhetoric to a complete and perfect art^ 
which may eren supply invention with materials 
on every subject; insomuch, that one would ima* 
gine they expected to form an orator by rule, in 
as mechanical a manner as one would form a car* 
penter. Wherea^i, ail that can, in tri^th, be donei 
is to give openings for assisting and enlightening 
taste, and for pointing out to genius the course it 
cu£:ht to hold. 



-&• 



Aristotle laid the foundation fim* all that wa« 
afterwards written on the subject. That amazing 
and comprehensive genius, which does honour to 
human nature, and which gave light intosoiptiany 
different sciences, has investigated the principles 
of rhetoric with great penetration. Aristotl^ ap« 
pears to have been the first who took rhetoric out 
of the hands of the sophists, and introduced reason^ 
ing and good sense into the art. Some of the 
profoundest things which have been written on the 
passions and manners of meh, are to be found in 
his Treatise on Rhetoric; though in this, as ip all 
his writings, his. great brevity often renders him 
obscure. Succeeding Greek rhetoricians, most 
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of irfaom are now lost^ improrecl on the foaudation 
which Arratotle bad latcU Two of them still re* 
inain> Demetrius Phalereo^ aiid Dioiiysius of Ha* 
licacnassuB; both write on the constmctioh of 
sentences^ and deserre to be pernsed ; espfecially 
Dionysitts, vrho is a rerp accurate and ^pudlcious 
critic^ . 

I NEED scare^y recomm^tid the thetovk^ writ* 
iqi^ of Cicero, Whatever, oHit the subfect.of elo« 
quenee, coined UoiBt do great an orator, m^st be 
worthy of atten^lion>» His Mc^t conEMkenable work 
on thi» subject i^ that Dt Onat^re^ in three books» 
None of Cicert^'s wridngs ar^ more higfcly finished 
than this li^eatise. The dialogue is pot'tte; th^ 
ebaraotev* are weH sapportect^ and the eondoct ^ 
the whole is beaiitifui^|©t^^agreeable. It i^ rmlee(^ 
full of digressions, and hisfc*ules and observations 
may be thought sometint^ltoo var^ue and general. 
Useful things, however, may be learned from it; 
and it is no small benefit to be made acquainted 
with Cicero's own idea of eloquence. The " Ora- 
tor ad M. Brutum," is also a considerable treatise; 
and, in general, throughout all Cicero's rhetorical 
works there run those high and sublime ideas of 
eloquence^ which are fitted both for forming a just 
taste, and for creating that enthusiasm for the art, 
which is of the greatest consequence for excelling 
in it. 

But of all the ancient writers on the subject of 
oratory, the most instructive, and most useful, is 
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Quinctilian. I know few books which abound 
.more with good sense, and discover a greater die- 
gree of just and accurate ta^te, than Quinctilian's 
Institutions/ Almost all ,the principles of good 
criticism are to be. found in them. He has digest- 
ed into excellenit order all the ancient ideas con- 
cerning rhetoric, and is, at the same time, himself 
an eloquent writer. Though some parts of his 
work contain too nlucb of the technical and arti- 
ficial systelm then in vogue, and for that reasoa 
may be thought dry and tedious, y^t I would not 
advise the oibitting to.read^any pairtof his Institu- 
tions. To pleaders ^' the. bar, even these tecfani*- 
cal pi^rts may prov?t. of some use.« Seldom has any 
person, of moi'e sound £^nd distinct judgment than 
Quinctilian, . appUe() himself to the study of the 
art ot oratory. 







END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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